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, Full Protection 
Is Held Basis of 


Mexican Poliey 


White House Spokesman Tells 
Of Plans of President 
After Talking With 
Mr. Sheffield. 


[By Telegraph.] 

Executive Office, Paul Smiths, Sept. 8— 
Following a conference today with James R. 
Sheffield, American Ambassador to Mexico, 
resident Coolidge, through his official 
spokesman, announced the main points of 
his future policy toward Mexico. It had 
been announced that Mr. Sheffield would 
receive the representatives of the press 
but after the Executive and the Ambassa- 
dor had conferred, the spokesman appeared 
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Exports of Sporting 
Goods Show Gain 


Products Velived « at Nearly $10,- 
000,000 Sold Abroad By 
United States. 


Nearly $10,000,000 worth of Ameri- 
can sporting goods, including fire 
arms and ammunition, were exported 
during the fiscal year 1925-26, aecord- 
ing Ao a report just made by J. M. 
Calvin, of the Specialties Division of 
the Department. of Commerce. This 
was a gain of 21 per cent over the 
previous fiscal year, und indicates to 
some extent, it is said, the popularity 
of American sports abroad. 

Canada, Mexico and Cuba purchased 
practically one-third of all the sport- 
ing goods exported from the United 
States. Their purchases include fish- 
ing tackle, balls, park and playground 
devices, bicycles, billiard balls and 
accessories, boat cars and paddles and 
all sorts of revolvers, pistols, rifles, 
shotguns and ammunition. to make this statement orally: 

The United States supplied more 1. Mexico has made material recessions 
than two-thirds of the Canadian im- from its previous claims of right to inter- 
Italian ports of sporting goods. Mexico like- fere with American citizens. 
the Bureau of Aeronautics has placed two wise is = rapidly growing market for 2. The Coolidge administration regards 
U-O planes at the disposal of the Italian American sporting goods. the present trouble in Mexico as a purely 
aviators to enable them to become ac- domestic problem. 
quainted with the Hampton Roads course, 3. This Government will continue, as 
without the need of hazarding their own heretofore, to protect the rights of Ameri- 
planes. =~ cans in Mexico in every way possible, 


Official Opposes 
Sale to Aliens of 
American Ships 


Shipping Board Commissioner 
Affirms National Defense Is 
Guiding Factor in Dis- 
posal of Fleet. 


Ruling Relieves 
Canadian Rugs 
Of Dumping Tax 


In 50 Industrial Cities 


Phoenix, Ariz., Leads August List; 
Cheyenne, Wyo., Second, 
Mr. New Announces. 


Bureau of Chemistry Announces 
Step in Learning Cause Of 
Spoilage In Storage. 

—————  “™ 


France and England Without 
Fast Enough Craft, Says 
Word to Bureau of 
Aeronautics. 


50 industrial cities 


at the 
amounted to 
With $2,793,672.22 


an increase of $209,362.99, 


The fragrance of grapes and -grape Postal receipts 
juices has been accurately and quickly 
measured by a new method developed by 
the Bureau of Chemistry, it has just been 
announced at the Department of Agricul- 
ture. 
According 
charge, and 


$3,003,035.21 
for 
or 7.49 per 


for August as 


Customs Court Finds Treasury 
Department Order Was Not 
Justified by Facts Nor 


Formally Issued. 
Excess Duty Ordered 
Refunded to Importers 


compared August, 
1925, 
cent, according to figures made public by 

W. iSale, chemist in 
Wilson, associate chem- 
ist of the water and beverage laboratory 
of the bureau, such measurement is of 
value to manufacturers of grape juice who 
are interested in the cause of the deteriora- 
tion of bottled grape juice during storage 
and to food officials who regulate the sale 
of true and imitation grape products. It 
may also aid, it wAs pointed out, in the 
determination of the botanical varieties of 
grapes. 

Methods have not yet been developed for 
the determination of all the volatile flavor- 
ing constituents of grapes and the chem- 
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Harry S. New, Postmaster General, 
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Birmingham, Ala., 
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cent, 
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third; 
cent, 
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industrial 


Cheyenne, 


two nations—Italy United 


Schneider 


Only and the 


States—will 


Sees Merchant Marine 
Nearing Realization 


other cities in 
percentage of 
with 39.07 


participate in the 
Cup competition for seaplanes to be held 
at Hampton Roads, Va., on October 24, the 


Bureau of Aeronautics of the 


second; 
cent, was 

29.23 per 
28.31 
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with 
Nev., 


Department 

of the Navy announced on Sepatmber 8 
Italy 

type seaplanes equipped 


was fourth; with 


Reply To Statement Attributed 
To Prominent Operator of 
Line Sailing Under — 
American Flag. 


Number of Chicago Dealers In- 
volved in Decision Which 
Overrules Action of 
Customs Collector. 


has entered three small monoplane 


with 


[Continued on Page 12, Column 


twin pon- 


toons, two of which are with 
‘Fiat, Italian 
equipped with a British Napier line engine. 


At the request of the 


equipped 
The other 


Land Bank to Cut Interest 
Charged in Omaha District 


motors. plane is 


[By Telegraph.] 
York, September 8.—The 
directed 


[Continued on Page 5, Commissioner Philip S. Teller, chairman 
of the SWip Sales Committee of the United 
States Shipping Board, statement 
issued, September 8 regarding the policy 
of the board in the sale of its vessels, de- 
clared that “American ownership and 


American registry would be the governing 


glunin 
New United 
States Customs Court today 
funds to several Chicago importers of ex- 


collected on Wilson 


entrants, e tT ‘ tank 
A. C. Williams, Farm Loan Commission 
announced on September 8 that the Farm 


Loan Board had fixed the interest rate of 


ht in a 


Chairman of Farm Congfess 


Proposes New Relief Plan 


[By Telegraph.] 
Executive Offices, Paul Smiths, N. 


duties the Federal Land Bank of Omaha, Nebr., 


loans closed on and 


cess customs 
rugs manufactured in Canada by authority 
of an order of the ‘Treasury Department is- 


at 5 per cent on new 
after October 1, 1926. 
Commissioner Williams stated that the 


Unemployed in Warsaw 


a either on the grounds of property owner- 


sued under the anti-dumping provisions of 


Sept. 


8.—W. I. Drummond, chairman of 


Three Naval Planes Entered. 


the American 


that facts adduced in 
evidence were not sufficiept to sustain al- 
legations of dumping and further ruled 
that the order of the Treasury Department 
was not binding because it was not signed 
by the Secretary of the Treasury but by an 
Assistant Secretary. 

The 
ruling include: 


The court held 


tural regions. 
He said that the 


‘ help the farmers 
importing houses involved in the 


Marshall Field & Co., Car- 
son, Pirie, Scott & Co., Mandel Brothers, 
American Rug & Carpet Co., G. W. 
& Co., and John V. Farwell Co. 
The order of the Treasury Department, 
directing collection of excess duties under 
the anti-dumping provisions of the tariff 
act, was issued in March, 1922. 


wool 


Sheldon 


would be helpful, 


iff for the sake of 


Ruling Voids Order. 

The ruling of the Customs Court auto- 
matically voids an order of the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury, made in March, 
1922; applying the anti-dumping provision 
of the tariff act to shipments of rugs from 
Canada, 

The anti-dumping order, according to J. 
D. Nevius, assistant director of customs, 
was invoked when customs agents reported 
data indicating that Canadian rug manu- 
facturers were selling their product in the 
United States at prices lower than those 
for which the rugs were sold in Canada. 

As a result of the finding and on is-, 
suance of the order, the antidumping pro- 
visions automatically carried a counter- 
vailing duty equivalent to the difference 
between the prices for which the rugs were | 
sold in the United States and Can&da, in 
levies prescribed 


J 

Estimates of 
many indicates 
to 20 per cent 
per cent in rye 
| 


Department 


ing, and 


greater yield 


addition to the regular 
by the tariff law. 

Mr. Nevius said that the division of cus- 
toms had not been informed of the court's 
decision. He explained that the court’s 
order to refund the excess duties collected 
would apply only to cases before the court. 

The easury Department always fol- 
lowed the court’s order, he added, by di- 
recting that refunds be made by all col- 
lectors of customs in cases involving the 
same principle as those on which the court 
decision was based. 
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Danger of Frost 
Hangs Over Cotton 


| 


German 
of industry.... 


Crop Estimated Smaller Than in Aviation 


1925, But Larger Than Any 
Other Since 1914. 


A United States cotton crop smaller than 
last year but larger than the cr®p of any 
other year since 1914 was forecast by the 
Department of Agriculture in its report is- 
sued September 8. 

The final outturn, however, depends to 
a large extent on conditions in September. 
Danger of frost damage has been increased 
by the lateness of the crop. 

Consolidated Report. 

The full text of the report and comment 
by the Crop Reporting Board follows: 

September ‘1, 1926, consolidated cotton 
reportf 

Ginnings to 
ning bales. 

Indicated total production, 
bales, 500 pounds gross. 

Condition, 59.6 per cent of normal. 
_Census Bureau: Census report shows 
694,877 running bales (counting round as 
half bales) ginned from the crop of 1926 
prior to September 1, compared with 
1,886,399 for 1925 and 947,494 for 1924, 

Agriculture Department: An _ estimated 
condition of 59.6 per cent of normal @ 
September 1, with an indicated United 
States production of 15,166,000 bales (500 
pounds gross weight), is shown by the 
Crop Reporting Board of the Department 
of Agriculture. f 

Cotton Report as of September 1, 926: 
A United States eotton crop of 15,166,000 
bales (500 pqunds gross weight) in 1926, 
is indicated by the September 1 condition 
of 59.6 per cent of normal estimated by 
the Crop Reporting Board of the Depart- ; 
ment of Agriculture. This report is based 
upon data from crop correspondents, field 
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General Pershing Returns 


To His Desk Froin Enrope 


General John J. Pershing, President of 
the American Battle Monuments Commis- 
sion, returned to his office at the Depart- 
ment of War on September 8, after having 
spent about three months in Europe during 
which he inspected the cemeteries in which 
the war dead of the United States are 
buried. 

The former commander of the American 
Expeditionary Forces said he was prepared 
to delve into work of the Battle Mohuments 
eommission demanding his attention, 
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for school.” 
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Far 
sented to President Coolidge for considera- 
tion a new farm relief plan which, 
eliminates the objectionable features 
the MeNary-Haugen 
affords the necessary aid to 


plus nonperishables, such as cotton, 
and tobacco. 
a tariff on hides and other 


See no reason for an adjustment of the tar- 


Agriculture 


Chinese soy beans reported as giving 
than 
grown in United States 

Weekly Weather Bureau report on crop 
| Standards announced for grading types 


Census reports indicate a 
faymer population in Montana. 


to President Coolidge... 
Automotive Industry 


patent on machine for making automobile 


manufacturers of 
products combine to work out problems 


Bureau of Aeronautics announces Italy 
° and United States as ohly nations to take 
in Schneider Cup competition 


™ Circuit court affirms discharge in bank- 
financial statement 


charge, and signed at bank’s request, and 
that bankrupt did not use statement to 
seek or secure additional credit. 


duced to 5 per cent on October 1 
statement 
Changes in National Banks. 
“Railroads.’ 


Books and Publicarions 


States Government 


color 


Child Welfare 


Education report on “Is your child ready 


Commér ce ‘and Trade 


Demand for American apples in Argen- 
tine is reported us spreading. 


States exports near 
in sporting goods during fiscal year 
21 per cent over 
States 
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The Navy 
the forthco 
has the 


m Congress, today pre- 
in 
he said, | which 
of 
Fess bills, yet 


the agricul- 


and at Baltimore. 

navy air officer 
plan would particularly | seaplane speed 
to dispose of their sur- 
grains, 
Drummond said 
leather goods 
but otherwise he can 


Four : 
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Mr. pared. 


other is 


the farmers. [Continued 


also has three planes entered 
of 
as was 
used last year at the Schneider Races held 
The other two planes, are 
equipped with a new type of engine, which 
up a new 


ming 
same 


competition, 
type motor 


one 


Ss predict will set 
record, 


A tentative list of five pilots to repre- 
sent the Navy in the races has been pre- 
the 
in the Marine Corps. 
Three of these will be picked for the actual 


ire naval 


icer 


officers and 


on Page 5, Column 7%.J 


To Benefit by New Taxes 


New taxes have been recently estab- 
lished by the Polish government for the 
relief of the unemployed in the capital city 
of Warsaw, according’to the Division of 

Regional Information of the Department 
of Commerce. 

A charge of 10 zldtys exc 
to the registration tax on 
lishments, book stores, musie stores and 
similar enterprises. For the registration 
of new periodicals, and censoring of the- 
atrical and cabaret plays, five zlotys will 
be added in each case and for the legaliza- 
tion of each motion picture film one-half 
zloty. 


h will be added 
printing estab- 


ship, religion or any other recognized in- 
fringement of alien privileges. 

4. The White House and the State De- 
partment recognize conditions in Mexico 
generally as materially improved, especially 
with respect to the trespassing on Ameri- 
ean rights, 

Ambassador 
post with the 


to his 
Presi- 
ques- 


Sheffield will return 
full support of the 
dent. It was disclosed that some 
tions remain still unsolved between the 
two Governments, but the White House 
spokesman declared that great progress 
had been made in reaching an under- 
standing relative to the enforcement of 
the Mexican land laws, 


reduction of one-fourth of one per cent in 


factors in the disposal by the Shipping 


the rate on new loans is in keeping with 
the policy of the board and officers of the 


Postal Receipts Grow 


bank to give to farmer borrowers the low- 
est rate of interest consistent with sound 
banking and conditions in the bond market. 


Only farmers who are actually engaged 


soon to become engaged in the cultivation 
of the land mortgaged are eligible to bor- 


row from Federal Land Banks. 


The Omaha bank is the largest of the 
Federal Land Banks, having net mortgage 
loans outstanding on September 1 in ex- 
serves 


of $133,000,000. This bank 


cess 


the eighth district, which comprises Iowa, 


Nebraska, South Dakota and Wyoming. 
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porter of industrial machinery to Chile. 
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Salmon industry 
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at Constantinople. 
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Ambassador Fletcher reports he has 
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General Pershing returns to his desk 
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Thirteenth annual meeting of Interna- 
tional Association of Industrial Accident 
Boards and Commissions will be held in 
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Chief of Trade and Industrial Educa- 
tion Service has received a leave of ab- 
sence to supervise vocational education 
system of Los Angeles .Page 3, Col. 6 

Massachusetts Board for Vocational 
Education reports on activities during 
fiscal year ending June 30..Page 3, Col. 1 

Thirteenth annual meeting of Interna- 
tional Association of Industrial Accident 
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are announced Page 12, Col. 3 
Discontinuance is announced of two 
mail trolley routes in Pennsylvania. 
Page 12, Col. 3 
Establishments and Sintenthisiideane of 
various routes are reported. 


Page 12 
Prohibition 


District court rules that Volstead Act 
and Eighteenth Amendment repeal cer- 
tain revenue statiites regarding taxation. 

Page 11, Col. 1 


Circuit court denies right of seizure be- 
yond 12 mile limit Page 10, Col. 


Public Health 


Decline reported in number of measles 
cases and increase noted in smallpox and 
scarlet fever cases -Page 2, Col. 7 

Continuation of League of Nations re- 
port on world health conditions—plague 
is reported as less prevalent in 1925. 

Page 2, Col. 


Public Utilities 


War Department gives approval to con- 
struction of river tunnel, as well as three 
other building projects...Page 8, Col. 2 


Radio ‘ 


Department of Agriculture’ reviews 
progress of weather and crop bragdcfst- 
ing, and asserts there are 1,000,000 re- 
ceiving sets on farms now taking the 
service ass Page 5, Col. 2 

Radio service bulletin issued by the 
Department of Commerce, No. 11. 

Page 12, Col. 5 


Railroads 


Denver and Salt Lake Railroad asks 
for authority to lease Northwestern Ter- 
minal Railroad.. Page 9, Col. 6 


» Col. 


1 


New ‘York Central asks for 
to buy line of 3.6 miles.. 


authority 
.Page 9, Col. 6 


Louisiana and Pacific Railroad asks 
for authority to abandon 43 miles of line. 
Page 9, Col. 6 


‘Conditional permit is granted for New 
Orleans, Great Northern Railroad to ex- 
tend line in Mississippi...Page 9, Col. 7 


Interstate Commerce Commission re- 
fuses to re-route trains for benefit of 
Longview, Wash. Page 9, Col. 2 


Missouri Pacific is authorized to ac- 
quire capital stock of Marion and East- 
ern R tailroad .Page 9, Col. 1 


Monéhly ‘statistics of the earnings and 
expense of the Missouri-Kansas-Texas, 
St. Louis Southwestern, and St. Louis 
and Southwestern of Texas. 

Page 9, Col. 2 

Circuit Court sustains directed verdict 
in railroad damage suit on ground of con- 
tributory negligence... Page 6, Col. 4 


Hearings begun on application of 
Reading Railway to execute 99-year lease 
of Lehigh and New England Railroad 
line from Tamaqua, Pa., to Campbell 
Hall, WN. yY. Pennsylvania Railroad op- 
poses lease.. Page 9, Col. 5 


(Cc sntiensih on Page 3, Col. 2.) 


Board of any liner services operated by it.” 

In a dispatch from the Executive Offices, 
Paul Smiths, New York, printed in the 
issue of September 1; the official White 
House spokesman was quoted as saying 
that President Coolidge was strongly of 
the opinion that the American merchant 
marine should be preserved for America 
and that he feels that the vessels about 
to be sold by the Shipping Board should 
go only into American hands. 


This statement was made by the official 
spokesman following a conference between 
the President and Matthew C. Brush, head 
of the American International Corporation, 
Mr. Brush was quoted as saying, after the 
conference, that once the Shipping Board 
sold its ships it mattered little under what 
registry they went. 


Mr. Teller’s Statement. 


The full text of Mr. Teller’s statement 
follows: 

Recently tHe public press credited to a 
prominent official of certain industrial and 
shipping interests owning and operating 
one of the world’s largest fleets under for- 
eign flag, the. statement that the Govern- | 
ment merchant fleet under the jurisdiction” 
of the Shipping Béard should be sold £6 
with, willy-nilly, without regard to the na- 
tionality of the buyers, the flag under 


4] 


New Alloys Declared 
Superior to Sterling 


or 


(Continued on Page 8, Column 





Bureau of Standards Announces 
Discovery of Several Non- 


tarnishing Products. 

The Bureau of Standards, Department 
of Commerce, after experimental investi- 
gation undertaken with the object of de- 
veloping a non-tarnishing alloy of silver, 
reported September 8 that “there is no 
truly nontarnishing alloy of silver,” but 
that ‘“‘several alloys have been found which 
will produce better results.than the pres- 
ent sterling silver, particularly for use in 
seales for surveying purposes and in 
braid for uniforms.” 

The announcement was made by L. H. 
Grennell, of the Bureau of Standards, who 
has been conducting the laboratory experi- 
ments, who declared the alloys so favored 
are zinc, cadmium and antimony, with pos- 
sibly a combination of antimony and zine 
with the silver. The surveying and uni- 
form braid silver alloys are the particular 
uses to which the alloys are recommended, 
though doubtless, he said, the uses could 
be extended to other fields of manufacture, 
such as silverware. The report on the 
studies is now in process of preparation, 


Seek New Uses of Silver. 


The studies were initiated first by the 
Bureau of- Mines, of the Department of 
Commerce, it was stated there, in the 
effort to develop new uses of silver, and 
the work was then taken up and carried 
on by the Bureau of Standards. Mr. Gren- 
nell said the report will make two concrete 
recommendations, those for better alloy® 
than sterling silver for the metal in sur 
veying instruments and uniform braid. 
Sterling silver, he explained, is 92% per 
cent silver and 715 per cent copper. 

Silver is now used, it was explained at 
the Bureau of Mines, directly in coinage; 
(2) as a reserve \against which paper or 
base metal coinage is issued; (3) indus. 
trially, as in the photographic industry; 
and (4) commercially. Any increase in the 
use of silver would be as a result of in- 
creasing its use industrially or com- 
mercially. 

The Senate conducted a gold and silver ~ 
inquiry in 1924, and its “Commission of 








[Continued on Page 5, Column 7.) 


Glassie Is Reappointed 
As Tariff Commissioner 


Henry H. Glassie was informed officially 4 
on September: 8 of his reappointment for ~ 
the recess as a member of the United * 
States Tariff Commission. Rudolph Fors- ~ 
ter, Executive Clerk at the White House, 
telephoned the information to him. 

Mr. Forster stated the papers commis- 
sioning him were being prepared a : 
would be transmitted to him shortly. Mr. 
Glassie’s term as a commissioner’ exp 
September 7, 1926, and if his reappo 
ment is confirmed at the next session 
the United States Senate, the commis 
sioner will begin a 12-year term. Mr. G 
sie would not comment at length on 
reappointment. 

He stated, however, that the Tariff Aet 
should be carried out in decordanece Will he 
the views of Congress and not by any 
theory of politica, . 


{ 
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els Reported 


As Less Prevalent 


Survey by League of Nations 
| Shows Decline From Fig- 

ures for Preceding Two 
Years. 


Following is the second of a series of 

‘articles based on statistics made public by 

the United States Public Health Service, 

‘ dealing with the prevalence throughout the 

world of communicable discases during 
1925. 

Statistical reports compiled by the health 
organization of the League of Nations at 
Geneva have just been received by the 
Public Health Service. These reports relate 
to world incidence of plague, cholera, yel- 
low fever, smallpor, typhus, relapsing 
fever, undulant fever, dysentery, enteric 
fever, malaria, influenza, 


lethargica, acute poliomyelitis, cerebro- 


spinal meningitis, scarlet fever, diphtheria, | 


measles, whooping cough, leprosy, trachoma, 
anthrax, tuberculosis, and infant mortality 
in 1925. 

A reveiw of the world prevalence of 
amalipor during 1925, based on the League’s 
compilations. was published in the Septem- 
ber 8 issue of The United States Daily. 

The two forms of plague—bubonic and 
pneumonic—among the most prolific of 


death-dealing diseases, were less prevalent | 


throughout the world in 1925 than in the 
preceding two years, but as usual India Te- 
mained the center of infection, accounting 
for more than 90 per cent of the total re- 
ported throughout the world for the sur- 
veyed year, the United States 
Health Service has been informed by 
health organizations of the League of Na- 
tions in Geneva. 


, { 
In a brief summary the detailed figures | 


of the League of Nations disclose that 


provisional returns from India, ‘‘which are | 


admittedly incomplete,” are alone available 
for 1925, but it 
plague mortality for that year was less 
than half that of 1924. The numbers of 
cases reported in other countries of Asia 
in the two years 1924 and 1925, were about 
equal. Plague cases deported in Africa 


in 1925 numbered about 5,200 as compared | 


with 6,800 in the previous year. A marked 
improvement in the plague situation oc- 
curred in the Mediterranean basin. 

Two Cases in North America. 

In North America, the League's tabula- 
tions reveal that human plague was 
sent in 1925, except for two cases which 
occurred in the first two weeks of Jan- 


uary at Los Angeles. No infected rats were | 


17, 


found at New Orleans 
or at Oakland, Calif., since March 4, 
but infection among the rats of Los Ange- 
les persisted last November. Public 
Health Service officials attributed the 
virtual absence of plague in this country 
to the stringent eradicative program 
against rats, which have been found io 
be the most common purveyors of 
disease. 

The prevalence of plague in British 
India, based on the incomplete reports in 
the hands of the League's Health Organi- 
zation, totaled 116,940 cases in 1925, with 
95,136 consequent deaths. In 1924, no re- 
ports on the incidence of the disease were 
available, but 398,757 fatalities were re- 
ported. 


since January 


1925, 


clared that ‘‘as explained in previous re- 
ports, it is more convenient, when discuss- 
ing the incidence of plague in British India 
to make use of the plague-year July to 
June rather than the calendar year. The 
close of the calendar year coincides in 
néarly all provinces of British India 


plague epidemics, whereas the end of June 
is generally period of relative, if not 
complete, plague quiescence.” 
Mortality Shows Decline. 
On this basis the report pointed out that 
the total plague mortality for India 


a 


is a little more than a third of the mortal- 
ity for the preceding year, though it 
considerably higher than that of the year 
1921-1922, when the total plague deaths 
amounted to only 62,000." It was 
pointed out that the year 1921-1922 
the only year in which plague 
in India fell below 100,000 plague 
obtained foothold in that country 
the closing years of the last century. Since 
1898, in only five years, it is stated. 
the plague mortality in India as a 
been lower than it was in 1924-25, 
under report 

The United provinces 
were responsible 
of the total Indian plague deaths of 
25, but in neither case did the 
Plague deaths total 
average incidence 
years Elsewhere in India 
of plague was relatively 
pared with former 

Along the west coast 
was much in evidence 1925 
during the preceding vears. In 
only 402 cases were reported as 2 
1,834 in 1924 and 7,999 cases in 192. The 
epidemic of plague which occurred in the 
Gold Coast in 1924 did not recur this year, 
only three cases being reporied for the 
year, two in March and one in April. In 
Nigeria, the report stated, plague in- 
troduced;in July, 1924, serious epi- 
demic followed which culminated in Octo- 
ber of that year During t following 
year, cases continued but there 
Was no epidemic outbreak 

In the vicinity of Lake Victoria, along 
the east coast of Africa, and in the islands 
in the Indian Ocean, plague was reported 
as somewhat more prevalent in 1925 than 
in the preceding but the situation 
has nevertheless remained far more fa- 
vorable than it was a few years ago.’ The 
report added that the mortality 
“appears to extremely and the 
proportion of septicaemic and pneumonic 
cases is considerable.” An extensive rat 
destruction campaign has been carried on 
for some years and more than ten million 
rats were destroyed in the 1921 
to 1924. 

More Die in Madagascar. 

A total of 1,742 cases, with 1,544 deaths, 
of plague was reported from Madagascar 
during 1925. The disease was more pro- 
lifie in that country during 1925 than in 
Any other previous year. ‘‘The disease has 
spread continuously since its introduction 
into Tananarive in 1921, and the 400 cases 
reported during December, 1925, is the 
highest monthly return on record,’ says 
the report. The mortality remained 
Very high and pneumonic and septicaemic 
cases were frequent. 

Regarding plague incidence in South 
America, the report stated that plague 
eases occurred, as in previous years, in a 
Number of localities in South America, but 
the number remained, with very few ex 
ceptions, inconsiderable Many loculities 
im Peru remained infected during 1925, but 
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In an explanation of the plague | 
situation in India, the League's report de- | 


with | 
an important stage in the development of | 


for | 
the year 1924-25 was about 141,000, “which | 
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in | 
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Australians Plan to Grow 
Castor Plant on Big Scale 


Cultivation of the castor oil plant in 
——— ‘ 
Western Australia will soon be begun on 
a large scale, according to a report of the 
Deparment of Commerce from Assistant 
| American Trade Commissiones Julian B. 
Foster at Melbourne, Australia. 

A small sample of seed from 
grown in Western Australia was sent re- 
| cently by the Western Australian Govern- 
ment to London. The English firm which 
handled this sample expressed a favorable 
opinion, stating that in the tests for dis- 

coloration the sample proved 100 per cent 
| sound, and possessed an average oil content 
of 53.96 per cent. Another favorable point 





which was stated to be lower than in the 
Bombay seed. An initial shipment of 100 

| tons probably will be made by the Aus- 
tralian producers to Londoy 


| Expansion Reported 
| In German Exports 


Of Iron and Steel 


Forty-One Per Cent Decrease 
in Imports Returned for 
First Six Months 
of 1926. 


In the first six months of 1926, Ger- 


|! many shipped abroad 2,261,429 metric tons | 


of iron and steel products, a six-month 

total which exceeds by 626,754 tons (38 
| per cent) the total exportation for the year 
1924 and is equal to 74 per cent 

925 yearly total, according to the Iron 
| and Steel Division of the Department of 
' Commerce. 


; 1 


} 1926 totaled only 
| $17,661 


480,647 tons as against 
tons for the same period of 192 


| a decrease of 337,014 tons, or 41 per cent. 


a. 


| creases in the shipment 
| of products, bar iron, pig-iron, rolled and 
| drawn wire, ingots, scrap, tubes and fit- 
| tings, plates and rails and accessories, 
| which combined total 88 per cent of Ger- 
many’s total outbound trade. This bears 
out the theory that the larger industrial 
| enterprises, i. e., rolling mills. 
| sheet and pipe mills, 


| 
| 


| prises manufacturing lighter articles. 


Increases and Decreases. 

Exports of bridge and other structural 
work. casks and buoys, cast-iron pipe, 
} screws, and 
quantities to the volume of exports. These 
were offset to a degree by decreases in 
the tonnage of railway axles, 
castings, and some other products but the 
increase in pig-iron or bar iron alone would 
| be more than enough to offset them in 
turn. 

The decrease in imports of 377,014 tons— 
$17,661 tons for the 


| from 


' period of 1926—was accounted for by de- 
| creases in nearly every item on the list. 
| Chief among these, in point of largest de- 
| crease, were scrap. bar iron, pig-iron, and 
plates, while cast-iron tubes and fittings, 
| and ingots decreased by smaller quantities. 
An examination of the German 
statistics for June reveals that 
mately 50 per cent of the imports of in- 


| gots. blooms, slabs, billets, etc., were made | 


“in bond,’ as this material is being sub- 
jected to further manufacturing processes 
in German rolling mills and will be re- 


exported to Great Britain and other promi- | 
Luxemburg is still leading | 
as a supplier of this material to Germany. | 
Ger- | 


nent markets. 


Growing imports of bar iron into 
| many are explained by the increased com- 
petitive capacity of the Saar district pro 
ducers, because of the inflation 
French currency. 


Effect of Trust Not Felt. 


of the new 
not yet 


of 


The formation 
in Germany has 
many’s competitive capacity, 
ticipated results should begin 
{ during the second half of 1926. The re- 
| cent negotiations of the European Steel 
syndicate and the corresponding elimina- 
tion of price cutting by the Belgian and 
| French industries should strengthen Ger- 
many’s position on the important consum- 
ing markets of the world. 


steel 

affected 

but 
to 


trust 
Ger- 


appear 


From the foregoing the revival of Ger- | 
in 


| many’s export trade and the reduction 
the volume of her imports are both clearly 
discernable. It is estimated that, if ex- 
| ports continue at the present volume for 
the rest of the year, an increase of 50 per 
cent in the total of shipments abroad will 
be registered. 

a ct 


| detailed returns for 
} only the cities of Lima and Callao. 
where 56 deaths from plague were reported 
| aS against 70 in 1924. The infection was 
| introduced into Callao in 1903 with a cargo 
of flour, says the report, since 
have been about 
alone 


for 


when there 
17,000 cases in that port 
The case mortality was declared to 
be relatively low, amounting to only about 
50 per cent of the number of cases. 
_ In Ecuador, where the plague was ap- 
| parently introduced into Guayaquil in 1908 
| from Callao, the number of cases from that 
| vear until 1916 varied between 400 and 900 
annually Since then 
, decline interrupted by 
however, in no case have’ reached the 
magnitude of former years, it stated. 
During 1925 there were 120 cases in Guaya- 
quil as against 182 in 1924. The case mor- 
| tality likewise is unusually low. averaging 
about 33 per cent for the years 1920-24 and 
44 per cent in 1925, says the report An 





outbreaks, which, 


is 


intensive rat destruction campaign also is | 


| being carried on in Ecuador, with 
{ rats found plague-infected in 1925. 

In northern Asia plague was nearly ab- 
sent during 1925, while in the Russian ter- 
ritories of Central Asja, it likewise was 
Virtually dormant. Only 18 cases were re- 
ported in Bagdad, as compared with the 
severe epidemic in 1925. when there 
1,700 cases with 1,300 deaths in that city. 

Many Cases in Java. 

In Java plague was reported as very 
prevalent in 1925. The deaths ascribed to 
the disease numbered 14,408 as against 13.,- 
078 in the previous year. ‘This is the 
| highest number of deaths reported since 

the first appearance of plauge in Java in 
{ 1911, with the exception of 1914, when 


1,150 


t 


| it was stated in the report 

Siam had 378 plague in 1925 as 
against 93 during the previous vear, and 
397 in 1923. The maximum occurred in 
March, but never reached the general epi- 
demic stage, said the report In Freneh 
Indo-China 605 cases were reported in 1925 
against 766 during the previous 
Europe. as the United States. remained 
j virtually free of plague infection during 
1925. Relative to plague incidence in 


cases 
' 
| 


as year 


plants | 


was the small percentage of fatty acids, | 


of the | 
Imports for the January-June period of | 


The increase in the six-months volume of | 
exports was accounted for chiefly by in- | 
of eight classes | 


foundries 
etc., are recovering | 
more rapidly than the medium sized enter- | 


wire nails contributed lesser | 


malleable | 


January-June | 
|} period of 1925 to 480,647 tons for the same | 


import | 
approxi- | 


the | 
| as follows: 


the an- | 


the vear are available | 


there has been a | 


were | 


there were 15,756 deaths from the disease,’ | 
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President of Poland Is Granted Additional Powers 
! And He Increases Authority of Marshal Pilsudski 


| Executive Empowered 


| ToSpeed Budget Vote 


Full Power of Law, State 


| Also May Issue Decrees Having 
} < 
Department Is Told. 
Increased powers have been conferred on 
| the President of Poland, according to a 
law recently effective, copies of which 
| have just been received by the Department 
| of State. The president is now empowered, 
under the constitution, to 
having the validity of laws, during recess 
of the legislature. He also is empowered 
to expedite passage of the national budget. 

Advices to the Department of State show 
that one of the first acts of the executive, 
under his new power, was to issue decrees 
reorganizing the Polish high command of 
the army, and giving Marshal Jan Pil- 

| sudski, leader of the Polish revolution last 
spring and now minister of military af- 
fairs, greatly increased powers. 

Two decrees were issued, copies of both 
of which have been received by the Depart- 
ment of State. One provides that all mat- 
ters pertaining to the high command shall 
be regulated by the president and the min- 
ister of military affairs. The other creates 


| the post of inspector general of the army, 


the office ranking the general staff, both 
in military and administrative matters, and 
in time of war making the incumbert the 
commander-in-chief of the Polish armies. 
Also, all positions in the army from the 
rank of colonel upward are to be filled by 
the inspector general and the minister of 
military affairs. 
Marshal to Get Both Posts. 

Reports state that Marshal Pilsudski is 
to have the inspector generalship as well 
as the ministry. 

The full text of the two decrees relating 
to army organization, as published in the 
official gazette (Dzennik Ustaw) No. 79, of 
August 6, and received at thé Department 
of State, are as follows: 

The full texts of the two decrees, as 
published in the official gazette (Dzennik 
Ustaw) No. 79, of August 6, and received 
at the Department of State, are as follows: 

No. 444. Decree of the President of the 
Republic of August 6, 1926, regarding the 
promulgation of decrees concerning the 
higher command of the army. ; 

By virtue of article 44 of the Constitu- 
tion and of the law of August 2, 1926, 
authorizing the President of the Republic 
to promulgate decrees having the force of 
law. I prescribe as follows: 

Article 1—The acts of the President of 
the Republic regulating, in a general limit, 
the questions relative to the high command 
of the army 
tion) and which have not been reserved. by 
virtue of the Constitution, to the legis- 
lative power, will be promulgated under 
the form of decrees of the President of the 
Republic countersigned by the Minister of 
Military Affairs and published in the 
Dzennik Ustaw of the Republic of Poland. 

Article 2—The execution of the present 
decree is confided to the Minister of Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

Article 3—The present decree enters into 
force the day of its publication. 

(Signatures.) 


Inspector General Created. 

No. 445. 
Republic of August 6, 1926, concerning 
the exercise of the Supreme Command of 
the armed forces in time of peace and the 
institution of an inspector general of the 
armed forces. 

By virtue of article 46 of the Constitu- 
tion and the decree of the President of 
the Republic of August 6, 1926, on the 
promulgation of decrees relating to the 
higher command of the army, I prescribe 


Article 1—The President of the Republic 
in the quality of Supreme Chief of the 
armed forces of the State exercises the 


| command by the intermediary of the Minis- 


ter of Military Affairs He promulgates 
the decree relating to the questions which 
do not require a legislative ruling: he ap- 
points and recalls: 

(a) By virtue of a resolution of the Coun- 


| cil of Ministers taken on the proposal of | 


the Minister of Military Affairs, the In- 
spector General of the Army, the Under- 
Secretaries of State at the Ministry of Mili- 
tary 
Staff; 

(b) On the proposal of the Minister 
Military Affairs in what concerns the com- 


manders of division as well as equivalent | 
| 


or superior posts: 
(c) On the proposal 
Military Affairs he 


of the Minister of 
confers the grade of 


| subaltern or superior officers. 


Duties Are Outlined. 
Article 2. The minister of Military Af 
of the State and directs the affairs of these 
latter. The nominations and revocations 
| of*military posts, not reserved by the Pres 
ident of the Republic, are submitted to the 
competence of the Minister of Military Af 


fairs or to the superior officers authorized | 


by him to this effect. 

The Minister of Military Affairs assumes 
the responsibility before the Constitution 
and the Parliament for his activity in this 
department. 

Article 3. The Inspector General! of the 
armed forces is the general anticipated for 
the post of Commander-in-Chief (only 
case of war). 

He replaces permanently the Minister of 
Military Affairs in all 
ing the preparation of the armed forces 
and of the State for defense in case of an 
armed conflict. He elaborates and 
trols all the works of mobilization 
| operation. 


con- 
and 


Article 4, There are subordinated directly 


to the Inspector of the armed forces: 
General Staff, headed by the Chief of the 
General Staff, as well as the inspectors 
of the army and the officers subjected to 
their orders, 

Article 5—The proposition concerning the 


the 


Europe, the report stated: 
| been less in evidence on 
' shores of the Mediterranean in 1925 
| during the preceding years. Four cases 
| were reported at Marseilles in August and 

two cases near Naples in September. 


“Plague 
the European 


has 


| Thére were 11 cases at Constantinople as | 


against seven in 1924. Twenty-eight plague 
cases were reported in Greece as against 
| 69 in 1924, of which 14 were at Athens and 
nine at Halkis on the Island of Euboea, 
and the remainder sporadically at Patras, 
Chios, Syros, Mytilene, Salonica 
Cavalla.” 
in European Russia, 
was more prevalent in 1925 than for 
eral years, with 192 cases reported as 
against 22 in 1924. The case mortality was 


however, 
sev 


about 79 per cent, and only bubonic cases | 


were found. 
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nomination to the post of commander of 
regiment and to superior posts are exam- 
ined by the Minister of Military Affairs 
in agreement with the Inspector General 
of the armed forces. 

Article 6—The Minister of Military Af- 
fairs as well as the Inspector General of 


| the armed forces form a part of the com- 


mittee of the Defense of the State, whose 
composition and sphere of activity will be 
determined by a special act of the Govern- 
ment. 


Article 7—The execution of the present 


| decree is confided to the Minister of Mili- 


tary Affairs. 


Article 8—The present decree enters into | 
| force from the day of its publication, at the 


same time all decrees and ordinances con- 
trary to the said decree particularly the 
decree of the Commander-in-Chief of 
February 6, 1921, lose the force of law. 
The President of the Republic, 
(Signed) I. MOSCICKI. 
The Ministér of Military Affairs, 
(Signed) J. PILSUDSKI. 


The Official Gazette also sets forth the 
law empowering the President to sign 
decrees, during recess of the Legislature, 
and details the means by which he may 
expedite passage of the national budget. 


Time Limits Fixed. 


In this latter respect, provision is made 
by which it is impossible for the Diet to 
@play more than three and one-half months 
in passing the budget, after which it goes 
to the Senate. The latter body is allowed 
only 30 days for consideration. If, at the 
expiration of that time, the budget has 
not been acted upon, the project will be 
considered as approved. 


The law authorizing the issuance of 
Presidential decrees specifies that these 
decrees must be submitted to the Diet for 
action within 14 days after its convening. 
The President may call the Diet in special 
session whenever he deems it necessary. 

The full text of the two laws, as 
ceived by the Department of State 
copies of the Official Gazette, follows: 

No. 448—On basis of the Article 44 of 
the Constitution I promulgate herewith the 
following law: 

Law of August 2, 1926, authorizing the 
President of the Republic to promulgate 
ordinances having the force of laws. 

Article 1: The Pregident of the Re- 
public is authorized to promulgate ordi- 
nances having the force of laws in the 
following cases: 


re- 
in 


Cases are Specified. 

To put the laws in force in accordance 
with the Constitution and to put into 
force its stipulations regarding the 
promulgation of special laws: 

To reorganize and simplify the adminis- 
tration of. the State and to establish order 
in the legislation of the country: 

To exercise justice and to regulate so- 
cial taxes: 

To secure the budget equilibrium, stabili- 
zation of the currency and the improve- 
ment of the economic conditions of the 
State. especially with regard to agriculture 
and forestry: 

Article 2. The decree im question can- 
not concern the questions mentioned in the 
article 3 (pos. 4), article 4, 5, 8, 49 (pos 2), 
article 50 and 59 of the Constitutional law 
of Mareh 17, 1921 (Dzennik Ustew No. 44 
376). It cannot concern the estab- 


the customs duties, the increase of the 
billion and the small bank notes over the 
authorized amount. It cannot concern the 
mortgage or exchange of a governmental 
immovable property or the sale of the same 
in case the worth of the property exceeds 
100,000,000 zlotys 
Electoral Laws Excepted. 

The decrees cannot concern the amend- 
mentss of the electoral law regarding the 
elections to the Diet and the Senate, the 
laws regulating the autonomous institu- 
tions, the electoral law regarding the elec- 
tions to the autonomous institutions, 
changes of the provinces, frontiers, educa- 
tional laws, linguistic laws, antialcoholic 
regulations and the matrimonial laws. 

Article 3. The present law remains in 
vigor until the date of the summoning 


| of the next Diet. 


Article 4. The execution of the present 
law is confided to the Prime Minister and 
all the ministers each of them acting in 
the limits of his competence. 

Article 5. 

The present law 
day of publication 

I. Moscicki, president of the republic; E. 
Bartel, prime minister; Elodzianovoki, min- 
ister of the interior; August Zaleski, min 
Pilsudski, min 
war; G. Klarner, minister for 
finance; W. Makowski, minister for jus- 
A. Sujkowski, minister for education 
and cults; Dr. A. Racaynski, minister 


enters into force the 


ister for 


kowski, minister for commerce and indus- 
try; Romocki. minister for railways; Bron- 
iewski, minister for public works; Dr. Jur- 


| kiewicz, minister for labour and public wel 


fare; Staniewicz, minister for the Agrarian 
reforms. 
Law as to Budget. 

No. 442 By virtue of the article 44 
the constitution, I promulgate 
the following law: 

Law of August 2, 1926 amending and 
completing the constitution of the Re- 
public of Mareh 17, 1921. (Dzennik Ustaw 
No. 44 Pos. 267.) 

Article 1. Article 4 of the law of March 
1921 (Dzennik Ustaw No. 44 Pos. 267) 
is stated as follows: 

“A law of the State establishes 
Year the budget of the State for the 
lowing budget year.” 

Article 2: The following final 


of 
herewith 


each 


fol 


17, 1921. (Dzennik Ustak No. 44 Pos. 267). 
“In case the dispositions in question 
be violated and this fact proved by 
the Supreme Court on request of the Presi- 
dent of the Diet or of the Supreme Council 
of Control the deputy is deprived of his 
mandate as well as all personal emoiu- 
Which he holds from the Govern- 
The details of the respective legal 
procedure will be established by a special 
law.”’ 


ment. 


Can Call Special Sessions. 
Article 3: Article 25 of the law of March 
17, 1921 (Dzennik Ustaw No. 44 Pos. 


| is stated as follows: 


“The President of the Republic sura- 
mons, adjourns and closes the Diet and the 
Senate. 

The first session of the Diet had to be 
summoned on the third Tuesday after the 
date of the elections. Amnually the ordi- 
nary session of the Diet must be sum- 
not later than in the month ‘of 
October 

The President of the Republic can sum- 
mon an extraordinary session of the Diet 
of the budget including all annexes (arti- 
sary. He is obliged to summon such a 
session within a term of two weeks upon 


for | 
|} agriculture and public domains; E. Kwiat- 
fairs commands directly the armed forces | 


passage | 
| is added to article 22 of the law of March 


267) | 


Leader of Revolution 
To Be Given New Post 


Reported Slated For Inspector 
Generalship Which is to 
Rank General Staff. 


the request of one-third of the total num- 
ber of deputies. 

Other cases of summoning extraordinary 
| sessions of the 
| Constitution. 

The agreement of the Diet is needed for 
adjournments which have to be 
| in the course of the same session 
cases when the interruption has 
more than 30 days. 

Guard Against Budget Delay. 

The Government presents to the Diet 
not later than five months before the be- 

| ginning of the next budget year the project 

of the budget includin gall annexes (arti- 
cle 4). From the date when the project 
of the budget is presented to the Diet the 
session of the Diet cannot be closed as 
long as the budget has not been voted or 
the delays established by the present arti- 
cle have not elapsed. 

If the project of the budget is not voted 
within three and one-half months after 
the date of presenting it to the Diet, the 
project is handed over to the Senate for 
deliberation. 

If the Senate does. not send to the Diet 
its resolution regarding the budget to- 
gether with all voted amendments within 
30 days, the project is considered as ap- 
proved by the Senate without any amend- 
ments (article 35, p. 1). 

If the Diet does not vote any new resolu- 
tion within 15 days after the date of the 
receipt of the project of the budget with 
the amendments voted by the Senate the 
amendments in question are considered 
as approved by the Diet (article 35, p. 3). 


Promulgation Specified. 

The President of the Republic decrees 
the publication of the budget as a law: 

a In case it is voted by the Diet and 
Senate within the legal time limits, the 
budget is proclaimed in the form adopted 
by the Diet independently from the 
whether the amendments voted by 
Senate are accepted or rejected by 
Diet (Article 35, p. 3). 

b. In case it is voted 
time limit by the Diet or by the Senate 
only, the budget is proclaimed in the re- 
spective form. 

c. In case the Diet and Senate did not 
pass any resolution regarding the budget 
within the legal time l!mits the budget is 
proclaimed in the form of the governmen- 
tal project. 

If the Diet is dissolved and neither the 
budget for the current budget year nor 
at least the provisional budget for the time 
preceding the summoning of the next Diet 
is voted, the Government has the right to 
collect revenues and effect expenses within 
the limits of the budget for the preceding 
year. This can last only until the voting 
by the Diet and the Senate of the provi- 
sional budget which the Government must 
present to the Diet at its first meeting 
after the elections. 

If the Diet is dissolved and the law re- 
garding the military quotas is not voted, 
the Government has the right to raise 


Diet are foreseen by 


or 
to 


in 
last 


fact 
the 
the 


within the legal 


ing year's law voted by the Diet. 

Article 4. ; 

Article 26 of the law 
(Dzennik Ustaw No. 44 
clared as follows: 

“The President of the Republic dissolves 
the Diet and the Senate after the elapse 
of term for which they were elected. 
(Articl 11.) 

The President of the Republic has the 
right to dissolve the Diet and the Senate 
before the elapse of the term for which 
they were elected upon a proposal of the 
Council of Ministers and by a motivated 
proclamation. This can be done not more 
than once for the same motive. 

The elections have to be carried out 
within 90 days from the date of the disso- 
lution. The time of the elections has to be 
established either by Presidential procla- 
mation regarding the dissolution of the 
Diet and of the Senate or by the resolu- 
tion of the Diet or the Senate. 


of March 
Pos. 267) 


17, 1921 
is de- 


More Details on Decrees. 

Article 5. Article 44 of the law of March 
17, 1921 (Dzennik Ustaw No. 44 Pos. 267), 
has to be completed as follows: 

The President of the Republic has the 
right to issue decrees having the validity 
of laws with regards to the legislation of 
the State within the period after the Diet 
and Senate are dissolved and until the date 
of their summoning. Those decrees can- 
not concern the amendments of the Consti- 
tution nor questions provided for in arti- 
cles: 3 (Pos. 4), 4, 5, 6, 8, 49 (Pos. 2), 50 
and 59 of the constitutional law nor 
changes in the electoral law of the Diet and 
of the Senate. 

The law can authorize the President of 
the Republic to issue decrees having the 
validity of laws at the dates and within the 
limits indicated by this law with the ex- 
ception of amendments to the Constitution. 

The decrees mentioned in the two pre- 
ceding paragraphs will be issued with 
reference to the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion included in those paragraphs upon a 
proposal of the Council of Ministers, signed 
by the President of the Republic, the Prime 
Minister, and all Ministers and published 
in the Official Gazette (Dzennik Ustaw). 

Must Go to Diet. 

They will lose their validity if they are 
not submitted to the Diet within 14 days 
from the date of the next meeting of the 
Diet or if being submitted they are re- 
jected by the Diet. 

Article 6. Article 58 of the law of March 
17, 1921 (Dzennik Ustaw No. 44 Pos. 267), 
has to be completed as follows: 

The motion requesting the resignation of 
the Cabinet or any of the Cabinet Ministers 
cannot be voted at the same meeting at 
which it was proposed. 

Article 7. The execution of the present 
law is confined to the Prime Minister and 
all Ministers. 

Article 8. The present law 
force the day of its publication. 

(Signatures:) I. Moscicki, President of the 
Republic; K. Bartel, Prime Minister; 
Mlodzianowski, Minister of the 
August Zaleski, 
fairs: J. Pilsudski, Minister of War; C. 
ski, Minister of Justice; A. Sujkowski, 
Minister for Education and Cults; Dr. A. 
taczynski, Minister for Agriculture and 





ister of Railways: Broniowski, Minister for 
Public Works; Dr. Jurkiewicz, Minister for 
| Labour and Social Welfare; Staniewicz, 
| Minister for Land Reforms. 


’ 
: 


the | 


| 
| 
| 





repeated 


and the 


comes into | 


Interior; | 
Minister of Foreign Af- | 


Klarner, Minister of Finance; W. Makow- | 


Public Domains; E. Kwiatkowski, Minister | 
of Commerce and Industry; Romocki, Min- | 
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Foreign Affairs 


Irish Free Staters to Honor 
Grave of Unknown Soldier 


The Department of War announced on 
September § that William J. Macaulay, 
Charge d'Affaires ad interim of the Irish 


| Free State Legation accompanied by six 


Irish Free State Army officers, on Sep- 
tember 9, will lay a wreath on the Tomb 
of the Unknown Soldier at Arlington. 
The six officers accompanying the 
Charge d'Affaires are to receive instruc- 
tion during 1926-27 academic year at cer- 
tain army service schools in this country. 


Compensation Given 
In Spain to Heads 


Of Large Families 


Royal Decree Exempts Em- 
ployes Having Ten Children 
From Taxes and Permits 

% ‘ 2 
Free Schooling. 
neaninanieensltnn 
The Department of Labor has made 
public a report of the recent royal decree 
of the Spanish reported by 
the American Consulate General at Bar- 
for large families in 
Spain. Under the decree. the bonus is to 
begin with the eight legitimate or legiti- 
mized children dependent upon the head of 
the family. Families of eight children, it is 
explained in the report, are not unusual 
in Spain and payment of these bonuses to 


smajJler families would be a heavy burden 
on the Spanish exchequer. 


The subsidy 


Government, 


celona, subsidizing 


accarding to 
would be payable as follows: 
children, 100 pesetas a year; 9 children 
160 pesetas; 10 children, 200 pesetas: 11 
children, 850 pesetas; 18 or more children, 
tas; 13 children, 375 pesetas: 14 children, 
500 pesetas: 16 children, 700 pesetas: 17 
children, 850 pesetas,18 or more children, 
1.000 pesetas. A peseta, the department 
explains, is at par 19.3 cents; exchange 
rate about 16 cents. 


the report 
For eight 


Employes who have 10 legitimized chil- 
dren are to be exempt from the rent and 
income taxes, the announcement adds, and 
are to have the right to pay a “sixteenth- 
class first tariff’ and the privilege of 
“free matriculation in all official educa- 
tional establishments." Cash bonuses of 
five per cent of salary for 11 children, 
plus five per cent for each additional child 
up to and including 20, are also to be ac- 
corded to civil or military officials on the 
pay roll of the state, the royal house, or of 
legislative bodies. The bonus for 20 or 
more children of such officials would be 
50 per cent of the salary. These allow- 
ances are to be computed on basic salary, 
not on any extra compensation basis. 

The reports adds: “‘The decree granting 
these subsidies has received favorable 
press comment. There has been some 
public discussion over the adminstrative 
problems, particularly matters of proof 
question as to which classes of 
persons may or may not have the right 
to these subsidies. Attention has been 
called to the probable hardship worked by 
the exclusion of shopkeepers and small 
landholders, as many persons in these 
classes ure as much in need of assistance 
as those covered by the decree.,, 


Secretary Kellogg Resumes 
Conferences on Tacna-Arica 


Conferences between the Secretary of 
State and the Peruvian and Chilean Am- 
bassadors were resumed on September 8, 
following the return of Secretary Kellogg 
from a 10-day trip to his home in St. 
Paul, Minn. The Secretary is seeing the 
South American pleipotentiaries separately, 
the Peruvian Ambassador, Dr. Hernan 
Valarde, calling on September 8. 

High officials of the Department 
the new conferences had to do with the 
question of a friendly solution of the na- 
tionality of Tacna and Arica, the disputed 
provinces which lie between Chile and 
Peru on the west coast of South America. 
They declined, however, to reveal the 
nature of the conferences. 


said 


0 
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Improvement Noted © 
In Measles Situation 


By Health Officers 


Thirty-Six States Report 1,117 
‘Cases in Week Ending Au- 
gust 14 and 1,614 in Pre- 
ceding Week. 


Continued !mprovement in the measlés 
situation in the United States, which was 
of an epidemic nature during almost thé 
entire year 1925 and the early part of 
1926, was reported for the week ended 
August 14 by State health officers, the ~ 
United States Public Health Service has 
announced. 

Reports Yom 36 States disclosed the ex- 
istence of 1,117 cases for the surveyed week 
as compared with 1,614 cases reported for 
the preceding week. This can be contrasted, 
Health Service officials said, with the av- 
erage of about 1,800 cases weekly re- 
ported during most of 1925. For the week 
ended August 14 of this year, 99 cities re- 
ported 332 cases of measles. 

An increase as compared with last year, 
im the prevalence of smallpox was ré= 
ported for the surveyed week. Thirty=- 
eight States reported 304 cases, as com- 
pared with 156 qases in the corresponding 
week of 1925. Reports from 99 cities 
showed the existence of 40 cases, the same 
number reported for the corresponding 
week of 19%. One death from smallpox 
was reported during the August 14 week 
from Portland, Oreg. 

Increase in Scarlet Fever. a 

In scarlet fever prevalence about 200 
cases more than last year were reported 
for the week ended August 14. For the 
current surveyed week 88 States reported 
852 cases, as against. 654 cases reported by 
the same States for the corresponding week 
of 1925. Reports from 99 cities revealed 
294 cases for the week this year as against 
325 cases last year. This tends to indigate, 
Health Service, officials said, that the dis- 
ease has increased in prevalence in rural 
districts, while improvement has been 
shown in cities. 

A resume of the status of other com- 
municable diseases in the United States 
for the week ended August 14, as com- 
pared with the corresponding week of 1925, 
was announced as follows: 

Diphtheria#-For the week ended August 
14, 1926, 38 States reported 699 cases. For 
the week ended August 15, 1925, the same 
States reported 881 cases. Ninety-nine ci- 
ties, situated in all parts of the country 
and having an aggregate population of 
more than 30,260,000, reported 402 cases 
of diphtheria for the week ended August 
14, 1926. Last year for the corresponding 
week they reported 440 cases. The esti- 
mated expectancy for these cities was 534 
cases. The estimated expectancy is based 
on the experience of the last nine years, 
excluding epidemics. « 

Poliomyelitis—The health officers of 38 
States reported 87 cases for the week ended 
August 14, 1926. The same States re- 
ported 289 cases for the week ended Au- 
gust 15, 1925. 


Decrease Shown in Typhoid Cases. 


Typhoid fever.—One thousand, one hun- 
dred and fifty-three cases of typhoid fever 
were reported for the week ended August 
14, 1926, by 37 States. For the correspond- 
ing week of 1925, the same States reported 
1,290 cases of this disease. Ninety-nine ci-- 
ties reported 204 cases of typhoid fever 
for the week this year and 264 cases for € 
the corresponding week last year. The 
estimated expectancy for these cities was 
229 cases. 

Influenza and pneumonia.—Deaths from 
influenza and pneumonia were reported 
for the week by 94 cities with a popula- 
tion of nearly 29,700.000, as follows: 1926, 
292 deaths; 1925, 347 deaths. 


Formal Recognition Is Given 
To Two New Foreign Consuls 


The foliowing 
United 
tion by 

Julio 


foreign consuls in thé 
States have been accorded recogni- 
the Department of State: 
Landivar Mforeno as consul 
Bolivia in Seattle, Wash. 

J. F. Ortiz as honorary consul of Mex- 
ico at Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Education 


Industrial Mishaps _ 
Will Be Discussed 
At Annual Meeting 


International Association of 
Boards and Commissions 
to Convene Sept. 14 
in Hartford. 


The thirteenth annual 
International Association of Industrial 


Actident Boards and C ont#hissions will be 
held at Hartford, Conn., September 14-17, 
it was announced ee as ¥ by the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics. The assoc jation 
is made up of State and c city organizations’ 
representatives. 

Ethelbert Stewart, United States Com- 
missioner of Labor, will attend as repre- 
sentative of the Department of Labor. He 
also is secretary-treasurer of the associa- 
tion, the, sessions ef which 
in the Wall of the House of Representa- 
tives, in the State Capitol at Hartford. 

The gathering will be welcomed on Sep- 
tember 14 with addresses by John H. Trum- 
bull, Governor of Connecticut, and by Nor- 
man C. Stevens, the mayor of Hartford. 
Response will be made by H. M. Stanley, 
chairman of the Industrial Commission of 
Georgia. F. M. Williams, chairman of the 
Workmen's Compensation Commission of 
Connecticut, will deliver an address as 
president of the association. 


Discussions in Afternoon. 

After appointment of committees and 
the report of Secretary-Treasurer Stewart, 
there will be an afternoon session, pre- 
sided over by Dixson H. Bynum, chairman 
of the Industrial Board of Indiana. At 
this session there will be addresses on a 
variety of subjects, from eyes to remar- 
riage and bankruptcy and their relation 
to industrial problems. Workmen's com- 
pensation in Mexico will be discussed by 
Canuto A. Vargas, labor attache of the 
Mexican Embassy at Washington. 

Dr. James J. Donohue, member of the 
Workmens Compensation Commission of 
Cennecticut, and Joseph A. Parks, mem- 
ber of the Department of Industrial Ac- 
cidents of Massachusetts, will 
over the medical sessions of the gather- 
ing on September 15. The speakers, and 
their topics at the sessions, will be: Dr. 
E. H. Johnson, Naugatuc, Conn., “Trau- 
matic Injuries of the Hands with Special 
reference to Tendon Sultures’’; Dr. Samuel 
Cc. Harvey, professor of surgery, Yale 
Medical School, “Head Injuries”; Dr. 
George M. Smith, Waterbury, Conn., “Rela- 
teinsh ip of Trauma to Malignant Tumors”; 
Dr. Walter R. Steiner, Hartford, Conn., 
“Problems: of the Irregular Practioner in 
Compensation Cases”; William Brosmith, of 
an insurance company, ‘““Compensation In- 
surance”; Dr. James J. Donohue, of the 
Workmen's Compensation Commission of 
a “Organic Defects and Near- 
psychic Cbnditions,” and Dr. T. R. Fletcher, 
chief medical examiner, Department of In- 
dustrial Relations of Ohio, “What “Compen- 
sation Commissioner Want of the Physi- 
cians.” 


Sessions on September 16. 


Robert H. Carr, Chairman of the State 
Industrial Commission of Maryland, and 
Harry C. Myers, of the Industrial Commis- 
sion of Oklahoma, will preside over ses- 
sions September 16. There will be ad- 
dresses by Richard H. Lansburgh, Secre- 
tary of Labor and Industry of Pennsyl- 
vania, on “Agreement Settlements” and 
by James A. Hamilton, Industrial Commis- 
sioner of New York, on ‘‘Agreements and 
Lump Sums.” Charles Kleiner, of the 
Connecticut Workmen's Compensation 
Commission; Edgar Fenton, of the Okla- 
homa Industrial Commission, and F. M. 
Wilcox, Chairman of the Wisconsin Indus- 
trial Commission, will participate in the 
discussion, 

OQ. F. McShane, Chairman of the Indus- 
trial Commission of Utah, will discuss 
“Under What Conditions Should the Self- 
Insuring Privilege Be Granted If At All?” 
and John A. McGilvray, Chairman of the 
California Industrial Accident Commission, 
will speak on “Catastrophe Fund.” Fred 
W. Armstrong, Vice Chairman of the 
Workmen's Compensation Board of Nova 
Scotia, will participate im the discussion. 


Woman Will Speak. 


Joel Brown, chairman of the Idaho In- 
dustrial Accident Board, will speak on 
“Working Partners,” with F. A. Duxbury, 
of the Minnesota :Industrial Board, will 
participate in tlie discussion. Mrs. Emma 
Fall Schofield, member of the Massachu- 
seits Department of Industrial Accidents, 
will speak on “The Value of the Confer- 
ence System in the Adjustment of Com- 
pensation Disputes.” 

The gathering will close September 17, 
with Bolling H. Handy, chairman of the 
Industrial Commission of Virginia, pre- 
siding. Papers will be read by Leonard 
W. Hatch, director of Bureau of Statistics, 
Department of Labor of New York, on 
“What Should We Pay for an Eye?”; and 
by L. W. Chaney, of the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics at Washington, 
D. C., and Johnw Roach, deputy commis- 
sioner of labor of New York, on “Statistics 
and Accidents.” 


State Files Report 
On Vocational Work 


Massachusetts Board Says It Had 
310 Cases at Close of Past 
Fiscal Year. 


The report of the Massachusetts Board 
for Vocational Education for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1926, just made public by 
the Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion, states that at the close of the year 
it was dealing with 310 active cases of 
civilian rehabilitation. Of this number, 
the report stated, 132 were under advise- 
ment and 178 were under supervision either 
in training or in employment. 


The statistical report shows that since 
the inception of rehabilitation work in the 
State in 1921, 13,734 contacts have been 
made. 


“Thre prospective cases listed,” the re- 
port states, “number 2,984, 67 per cent of 
them employment accident cases and 33 
per cent ‘otherwise’ cases. The total num- 
ber of registered cases is $45,396, or 47 per 
cent, industrial accident casgs and 449, or 
53 per cent, ‘otherwise’ cases. 

“The distribution of actions taken in 
registered cases shows that 133 have been 
placed without training, 505 have been put 
in training, and 147 have been placed 
after training. Five hundred and thirty- 
five cases have been closed; 340 of them 
classified as rehabilitants.’’ 
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School 


Curricula 


Index-Summary of Today's ISsue 


[CONTINUED From Pack ONE.] 


Science 


Bureau of Chemistry reports a sue. 
cessful new method of measuring the 
fragrance of grapes and grape juices. 

Page 1, Col. 2 
National Museum curator uses cam.- 
era for photographing undersea life. 
Page 5, Col. 2 
. . 
Shipping 

Commissioner Philip §. Teller, of the 
Shipping Board, opposes sale to aliens of 
United States merchant marine, and de. 
clares that national defense should be a 
guiding factor in disposing of the fleet. 

Page 1, Col. 7 

District Court holds renter. of boat 
liable for value of vessel destroyed by fire 
while in his possession...,.Page 6, Col. 6 

District Court rules that interference of 


master with pilot relieves latter of re. 
sponsibility for injury to vessel. 


Page 6, 
Tariff 


Ikolet gas imports are ordered assessed 
under Par, 214 ..Page 6, Col. 7 
Correct assessment on olives is sought 


Col. 2 





by Treasury Department..Page 6, Col. 5 
See “Government Personnel.” 


Ta,ation 


District,, court rules that prohibition 
amendment and prohibition act repeal 
certain laws regarding taxation. - 

Page 11, Col. 

Board of Tax on resumes con- 

sideration of cases. ..Page 6, Col. 6 


Textiles i: 


Customs Court dismisses order of 
Treasury Department imposing penalty 
duties on Wilson rugs made in Canada, 
holding that the facts adduced did not 
support the allegations Page 1, Col. 1 

Customs Court upholds duty on textile 
machinery \ ..Page 6, Col. 7 

Cotton goods exports of Manchester, 
England, to the Philippines take third 
place in value Page 8, Col. 2 


Veterans 


District court dismisses veterans suit 
for war risk insurance on ground he did 
not first exhaust remedies provided by 
bureau -Page 10, Col. 1 


Influence of Other Personalities Declared 
Biggest Factor In Character Development 


National Education Association Reports Findings in Survey 
by Committee to Federal Bureau. 


The prime factor 
any personality 


in the deyelopment of 
is the influence of other 
personalities, is the conclusion reached by 
the committee on character education of 
the National Education Association in its 
report just published by the Bureau of 
Education’in the Department of the In- 
terior. 

The preface to the report, setting forth 
its scope and purpose, follows in part: 

“The student of character education is 
at once confronted with the fact that he 
is dealing with very complex and per- 
plexing problems; difficulties seem to multi- 
ply as the study proceeds, For these and 
other reasons the committee has for sev- 
eral years carried on its work by sub- 
committees, 

“The chapters of this report have for 
the most part been prepared by the chair- 
man of the corresponding subcommittee, in 
collaboration with his committee members. 
Each of these reports ls, however, been 
submitted to the committee as a whole 
and has been generally~approved subject 
to such adjustments as_ the chairman 
might find advisable to mike. 


*““While this committee has been at work 
for several years no member of the com- 
mittee has been free to give his time and 
energy to the work; it has, in all cases, 
been carried as an extra load. 


Purpose of Committee. 


“The committee has aimed to collect 
and compile the information available to 
its members and to restate what in its 
judgment represents soundest current 
theories of character education.” 


In the text of its report the committee 
outlines the general objectives of char- 
acter education under five headings as 
follows: 


1. To develop socially valuable purposes 
leading, in youth or early maturity, to the 
development of life purposes. 

2. To develop enthusiasm for the reali- 
zation of these purposes; and coupled with 
this enthusiasm, intelligent use of time and 
energy. 

3. To develop the moral judgment—the 
ability to know what is right in any given 
situation. 

4. To develop the moral imagination— 
the ability to picture vividly the good or 
evil consequences to self and to others 
of any type of behavior. 

5. To develop all socially valuable natu- 
ral capacities of the individual, and to 
direct the resultant abilities toward suc- 
cessfully fulfilling all one’s moral obliga- 
tions. 

Home Held Chief Factor. 


**The school,’ says the report, “can by no 
means assume all the responsibility. The 
natural responsibility of parenthood and 
the intimate personal relations of the home 
at once suggest that, this institution should 
be the primary fagtor in character de- 
velopment. Character development is 
also. held to be one of the chief functions 
of the church; but, because of its presemt 
limited range of influence as compared 
with the schools, they may well assume 
responsibility next in importance to that 
of the home for the character training of 
the young. 

“Home, school, and 
other social agencies should put 
every effort to improve the moral tone 
of society at large--adult society. Appeal 
should be made to all citizens to help this 
cause by their own example of good char- 
acter, since this is many times more effec- 
tive than precept alone.” 

The report sets forth, in its summary, 
numerous specific suggestions for the con- 
education. An extract 
from the summary, containing some of 
those suggestions, follows in full text: 

“Experience thus\far indicates that best 
results will come from use of very simple, 
concrete studies in the elementary schools 
followed in the high school by progressive 
development toward the study of the moral 
life of communities and the moral func- 
tions and obligations of social institutions. 
Training for citizenship demands at least 
reasonably well-developed judgment with 
respect to all such problems. The moral 
judgment, like other acquired abilities, is 
developed only through exercis® 

“These suggestions as to content and 
methods of instruction may call for a 
word of caution against possible misunder- 
standing and abuse. This committee is 


all 
forth 


echureh, and 


| well aware of the danger of. makihg moral 


prigs of children, of the evils of excessive 
introspection, and of the contempt of the 
normally minded person for the proverbial 
Pharisee, The objective methods suggested 
in this report will not, in the opinion of 
this committee, lead to these objectionable 
consequences. 
Use of Means Urged. 

“Direct moral instruction is, to be sure, 
but one phase ‘of moral education in the 
schools; it may be a minor phase, yet of 
sufficient importance to make its omission 
a serious handicap. In order to realize 
all the objectives of character or 
moral education it Seems that all 
the available means and methods must 
be utilized—home, school, church, State, 
vocations and general social life of the com- 


munity with such methods as may be em- 


/ 
/ 








, 


ployed in €ach case. Some of the meth- 
ods available to the school are: 


‘“(a) The example and personal influ- 
ence of teachers and other school officers. 


“(b) Indirect moral instruction through 
each and all of the school studies. 

‘(c), Direct moral instruction by groups 
and on some occasions through personal 
conferences, 

“Student participation in the man- 
agement of the school community—some- 
times called student participation in gov- 
ernment. 

“(e) 
lar activities of the school; e. g., assembly 
periods, debating, musical and dramatical 


performances, athletic contests, parties, 
ete. 


The committee which prepared the re- 
port contains the following members: 


Milton Bennion, chairman, Dean, School 
of Education, University of Utah, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

Fannie Fern Andrews, secretary, Ameri- 
can School Citizenship League, Boston. 

Sarah Louise Arnold, Simmons College, 
Boston. 

Edna Watson Bailey, Supervisor of 
Science, University High School, Oakland, 
Calif. 

Arthur L. Beeley, assistant professor of 
Social Economy, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, and Research Assistant, Division 
of the Criminologist, State of Mlinois. 

Jeremiah E. Burke, 
schools, Boston. 


Ira I. Cammack, superintendent 
schools, Kansas City, Mo. 

W. W. Charters, professor of education, 
University of Chicago, Chicago. 

0. B. Drake, superintendent of schools, 
District No. 1, Canon City, Colo. 

Susan M. Dorsey, superintendent of 
schools, Los Angeles, Calif. 

T. W. Galloway, associate director, De- 
partment of Educational Measures, Ameri- 
can Social Hygiene Association, New York, 
N. ¥. 

Mrs. Sandy 
Faxon, Okla. 

Clarence Hayden, 2509 Napoleon Avenue, 
New Orleans. 

Howard C. Hill, University High School, 
University of Chicago, Chicago. 

Olive M. Jones, principal, Public 
No. 120, New York City, N. Y. 

William H. Kilpatrick, professor of ed- 
ucation, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City. 

John R. Kirk, president-emeritus, State 
Teachers College, Kirksville, Mo. 

Effie McGregor, principal, John 
roughs School, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Mary MecSkimmon, principal, 
School, Brookline, Mass. 

J. L. Meriam, professor of Education, 
University of California, Southern branch, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

T. M. Muir, principal, 
School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Merle Prunty, principal, 
School, Tulsa, Okla. 

E. Ruth = Pyrtle, 
School, Lincoln, Neb. 

Margaret Rae, principal, Public 
No. 1, New York city, N. Y. 

Charles E. Rugh, professor of Education, 
University of California, Berkeley, Calif. 

J. W. Searson, professor of Er nglish, 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 

8S. D. Shankland, secretary 


: 3 ¥, Department 
of Superintendence, Assigned Consulting 


Member, N. E. A, Headquarters, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Edward O. Sisson, professor Philosophy, 
Reed College, Portland, Ore. 

Edwin D. Starbuck, professor of Philoso- 
phy, University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 

A. L. Threlkeld, deputy superintendent 
of schools, Denver, Colo. 

Leila Tilley, teacher, Boise, Idaho. 

H. B. Wilson, superintendent of schools, 
Berkeley, Calif. 

A. Dunean Yocum, professor of Educa- 


tion, University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia. 


superintendent of 


of 


Gregory, rural teacher, 


School 


Bur- 


Pierce 


Junior High 


Central High 


principal, McKinley 


School 


Three Nations Report 
Gain in Unemployment 


The Department of Labor announced on 
September 8 the existence of unsatisfaec- 
tory“unemployment conditions in Syria, 
Denmark and New Zealand. “In Syria,” the 
report saws. “‘it is generally conceded that 
the situation in this respect is the worst 
since the war, and the unemployment prob- 
lem has been aggravated by the presence 
of several thousand Armenian refugees 
from Turkey.” 

Unemployment continues to be a general 
condition in New Zealand, the report says 


“Although there seems to have-been some | 


recent improvement, there are still about 
a thousand persons without employment 
in the City of Auckland,” the report stated. 

In Denmark, during July, unemployment 
showed a slight increase, and conditions 
were declared exceedingly abnormal. At 
the close of July there were 47,850 unem- 
ployed, aS COmpared with 45,241 at the be- 
ginning of July, 


All other varieties of extracurricu- 


Labor 


' Planes for Freight 


Foreseen in Survey 
Of Transportation 


Bureau of Education Suggests | 


Including Course on “*‘How 
the World Rides” in 


School Rooms. 


Revision of school curricula in pri- 
mary grades to include instruction in 
every day topics was suggested by the 
Bureau of Education in connection 
with announcement of results of a sur- 
vey, just concluded, having to do with 
“the child’s need and interest as re- 
lated to present day civilization.” 

The final work of the survey is em- 
bodied in a report on “How the World 
Rides.” The first section of an out- 

“line of this report, which covers the 
entire field of ancient and modern 
transportation, and suggests school in- 
struction accordingly, was printed in 
the issue of September 8. It. contin- 
ues as follows: 


From the Indian’s travail of two long 
poles dragged behind the pony, 
the ‘yoked 
“haw” 


through 
their guidance 
and “‘gee’’, the Pilgrim’s sled, the 
reindeer in Alaska, the hybrid mule which 
is declared to have increased 33 per cent 
im number during the past decade, the 
burro, the dog teams, the stage coach and 
the prairie schooner, report leads 
up to the more transportation. 
It gives lessons in steam, and 
electro-motive forces the science of 
the gasoline engine and the development 
of the automobile, together with lessons in 
geography, and civics, 


oxen and by 


the 
modern 

motive 
and 


including questions 
and answers about traffic laws and speed- 
ing penalties. 

The 
geography 


lessons in the science, 
and civics of the 
begin+with the storied expolit of Darius 
Green's flight from the of@ barn door 
and his being ‘‘called a fool both before 
and after his attempt.” It tells of the 
Wright brothers’ firs, attempts at avia- 
tion and says “it wad@he use of airplanes 
in the war that caused the wonderful 
development of aircraft in this country 


“ 


and in Europe.” f 


Freight Planes Foreseen. 

It, earries the pupils along in lessons 
about what makes an airplane fly, speed 
records, seaplanes, geography of airways 
and commercial aviation. It says as to 
the last that ‘“‘the greatest advantage of 
travel by airplane lics in the saving of 
times as compared with the speed of even 
the fastest train.” It adds: ‘‘The only 
limitation of the aerial route is in regard 
to the quantity of baggage which may 
be taken. In _ time, however, powerful 
freight planes will come into use, and 
each passenger plane may be followed by 
a baggage plane currying the heavier 
luggage.” 

Airships have a chapter of 
with lessons in science, in the 
which the bulletin points out the values of 
gas and helium and says landings are 
made at night when the ship is cool and 
heavy and départures are made well after 
sunrise when the gas is superheated and 
light. 

As to inland waterways, the lessons in 
their science «and history begin with repro- 
duction of maps of navigable rivers and 
canals, followed by geography of lake and 
eandl ports, the development from the 
Eskimo kayak, the Indian dugout, the Pil- 
grim’s scow, the exrly settlers’ ferryboats, 
Washington's flatboats at the Delaware 
River crossing, Fulton’s Clermont, down 
to the so-called twentieth century grey- 
hounds, the “hundreds of ocean steamers 
which are the murvels of the age.” 


Scientific Datasincluded. 


The report tells in these lessons of the 
way in which the early mariners guided 
their vessels, the compass and the hour 
glass, how to measure the positions of 
ships, speed of vessels and so on. 

The report is officially known as Bu- 
reau of Education Bulletin (1926) No. 8.” 


history, 
airplane, 


their own, 
course of 


Demotion Announced 


Of Two Mail Officials 


Superintendents of Railway Serv- 
ice at Atlanta and Chatta- 


nooga Removed. 

Formal announcement has been made 
by the Post Office Department of new 
changes in the railway mail service. Un- 
der the changes R. J. Harris, superin- 
tendent of the Railway Mail Service, with 
headquarters at Atlanta, Ga., has been 
demoted, and F. «. Naylor, chief clerk of 
the service at Chattanooga, Tenn., pro- 
moted to th® office of superintendent at 
Atlanta, Mr. Harris taking over Mr. Nay- 
lor’s duties at Chnttanooga. 

Richard N. Bird, superintendent of the 
service at Cincinnati, Ohio, also has been 
demoted, being succeeded by Charles P. 
Kendall, new chief clerk in the Cincin- 
nati office, while Mr. Bird will take over 
Mr. Kendall’s duties as chief clerk. 

The department said both changes were 
made for the good of the service. The 
changes in the Cincinnati office became 
effective September 7. Those involving 
the office at Atlanta already have been 
put into effect. 

This is the third change in the service 
within a yeek, the Postmaster General 
having pfomoted Aleyene Fisher from di- 
vision superintendent to general superin- 
tendent of the service, with headquarters 
in Washington. 


Fred A. Bradley Gets 
Recess Appointment 
Fred A, Bradley has just been given a 
recess appointment as collector of cus- 
toms at Buffalo, N. Y., the appointment 
being to succeed himself. The announce- 
ment of the selection was made by the De- 
Paremtn of the Treasury upon receipt of 
advices from White Pine Camp, N. Y., 
that the President had given executive ap- 
proval to the Treasury recommendation 
for reappointment of the incumbent. 


Immigratioy To Brazil Grows. 
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Best Methods 


| Educational Limits’ 


Of Preparing Children for School| Reported Favored 


Bureau of Education Declares Health of Prospec- 
tive Students Is of Vital Importance. 


In response to a request from the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
the Bureau of Education has had issued 
announcement advising parenfs on 
the proper methods of preparing children 
for school, with particular emphasis on 
matters of child health. The suggestions 
are contained in a letter from Dr. John J. 
Tigert, Commissioner of Education, to the 


| Secretary of the Interior, the first install- 


ment of which was published in the issue 
of September 8. The letter is herewith 
continued: 

In excuse for the schoolmam we must 
point out that we all get into habits of 
doing things, and even into ruts, and it 
has never mattered much whether the 
home helped with the teaching of reading, 
writing or arithmetic, so it did not at first 
dawn upon the teacher that in the improve- 
ment of the physique and health of the 
pupil there could be little progress without 
the full cooperation of the parents. This 
school-health work is all so new that thosé 
engaged in it have ‘hardly had time to 
think but it has at last occurred to many 
of them that it is a wise policy to ask the 
parents to be present at the child's phy- 
sical examination. \The response of -the 
home is shown in the fact that in the city 
of London, in 1925, over 80 per cent of 
parents accepted such an invitation. 

In the good old days it was only neces- 
sary to provide the child with a good clean 
shirt and trousers, wake him up betimes, 
see that his face and hands were washed, 
and, presto, he was ready for school. 
Whether it was his first or last day, this 
was bout all that was deemed necessary 
in the preparation of any child, from any 
home, for any school. Neither parent, 
teacher, nor any one else, knew that more 
might be done to put him in shape for his 
educational progress. 


Many Things are Learned. 


In the past 50’ years students of both 
body and mind have learned a very great 
deal, and especially as to the relation of 
the body and mind. We know, for ex- 
ample, that many children are relatively 
dull because the tools they work with, 
their eyes and ears, are imperfect, while 
others make slower mental progress than 
they might because they are physically 
handicapped in other ways. Many a child 
who must repeat his year’s work in school 
does so because of some remedial defect 
of ear, eye, or other organ, 

A capable musician is not at all anxious 
that his instrument should present a hand- 


; Some appearance, but he is immensely con- 





The restriction of immigration into the | 


United States has intensified = emigra- 
tion of Portuguese citizens to razil, offi- 
| cials of the Department of See i ve just 
declared in an oval statement bafed on 


“ Dewspaper advices. 


| 


| there is much danger 


| is their actual use), 


cerned that it be in tune and all its parts 
perfectly adjusted. The wise teacher of 
the present day is not oblivious to the need 
for cleanliness and neatness of the child, 
but she#is much more interested as to 
whether that child is as free as possible 
from physical defects which may hamper 
his efforts, or whether he exhibits the 
alertness and energy for work which come 
only with the best of feeding, plenty of 
sleep, and other conditions for health. 

Children, even of the same family, differ 
widely as to their inborn capacities for 
mental attainment, but the educator 
anxious that they respond as well as pos- 
sible to the efforts which he puts forth in 
their training. It is a sheer matter of 
economm that the material which the 
teacher works with should be in its best 
possible condition for mental molding. 
Since no other agency has shown an in- 
terest or has been informed in the matter, 
the school has taken upon itself to find 
out whether each child is fit and how he 
can be made fitter for profiting by the ef- 
forts put forth by the teacher. 

Mental Training Is Purpose. 


The school has remained, as in the past, 
an institution primarily intended for the 
mental training of the child. It has taken 
up health work, then, partly because it 
wishes to waste as little of public funds 
as possible in handling material which is 
unfit to be worked with, but also because 
the health of the child is fundamental for 
his happiness and productiveness after he 
finishes > schooling. With this attitude, 
we believe every informed parent is in 
sympathy 

Onegotiler reason why the school is in- 
terest@d in\health work is that it wishes 
to reduce the amount of absence on ac- 
count of illness, for if a child is absent for 
1 month out of 10 his school year is 
equivalent to only 9 months. Regularity 
has been found to have much to do with 
school progress. 

The work of the school for the health 
of the child includes (a) his health exami- 
nation or medical inspection made by the 
teacher, nurse, and physician, to find out 
his general condition and such special 
bodily defects as may be removed or im- 
proved; (b) his health habit training as to 
regularity and rightness in eating, sleep- 
ing, etc.; (c) his acquaintance with physio- 
logy, hygiene-and sanitation or the knowl- 
edge of his own make-up and of the rules 
which nature has laid down for those who 
would be as healthy as they can and who 
would keep others healthy; and (d) his 
physical education (physical training) or 
the furnishing of opportunity and instruc- 
tion in bodily exercise with the social and 
moral training which games afford. 

Physical Training Needed. 

It is never too late to prepare the child 
physically for his mental training, but the 
best time to begin to get the child ready 
for schobdl is before he is born. The period 
from conception to school time is vastly 
more important than that of his school 
life, and the earlier his days the more 
plastic he is. There is much that we do 
not know about what to do for the child 
in the time of his most rapid development, 
but we do know that in his prenatal days 
the mother should lead as healthy and 
happy a life as possible, and that the child 
should be supplied with all the food ma- 
terials necessary for his bodily 
In this day of refined and denatured foods 
that some essential 
for the making of bone and brawn and 
brain may not be in sufficient amount. There 
will be sugar and starch ‘to burn” (which 
but lime and iron and 
other elements, used in small amounts but 
of vast importance for growth may be 
skimpy. It is true that nature will steal 
from the mother to supply the child (as 
witness the destruction of teeth in the 
former to furnish material for building 
similar structures in the latter), but this 
is disastrous for the mother, and ought 
not to occur. 

In a word, 


is 


we should, as far as possi- 


ble, begin to get the child ready for school” 


long before he has reacked school 
This is best for the child and 
the school. 
First Year Is Trying One. 
The first year is a trying one for 


age. 
best for 


the 


| birth 


: born 


| usually 








; the case, 


building. * 


| of 


more importance in his 
than in later 
he is at the mercy, 


those 


preparation for- 
school any period, From 
in most. cases, 
from instinct or 
to deal with him, 
and he is easily the most helpless of new- 
He 
is the most confiding cub in the keeping 
of the most well-meaning but by far the 
most ignorant and bewildered of parents. 
The child of the college-bred mother is 
little better off than that of the 
mother who not read, far 


as the knowledge of the business of mother- 


of 
knowledge, know 


who, neither 


how 


animals for the longest period. 


can since so 


hood is concerned the head of the former 
is often as empty as the latter. Latin, 
mathematics, literature, the dissection of 
frogs and thé analysis of flowers help not 
a whit: but colleges arose in the musty 
atmosphere of monasteries, and while 
women are no longer grudgingly admitted 
to their precincts, there is still the flavor 
of celibacy in their training, and woman’s 
most important function finds scant re- 
flection in the curriculum. 


Teeth Conditions Cited. 


With all our libraries, with all our 
science, and all our elaborate machinery 
of civilization, we ought to be as wise as 
a wild animal which Knows enough to fur- 
nish its young with a perfect and endur- 
ing set of teeth. Possibly we make as 
much of a mess of the fine art of child 
culture in other ways, for rotting teeth 
are but representative of other imperfec- 
tions. We know that a very large per- 
centage of children, even from the “best” 
of homes, have rickets in light or severe 
form, which is a disease affecting not only 
bone, but brain, and we do not know how 
far there is full recovery from “his con- 
dition in later life. Parents have not 
hitherto been to blame, fof science has 
until very recently been busy with mak- 
ing certain foods tempting instead of find- 
ing out for us just what was best for 
building beautiful bodies. 


If our children are already in school we 
can do our best to make them more per- 
fect by carrying out the suggestions of the 
school and by supporting its health work 
to the best of our ability. If the school 
is assisted enormously in this work by 
the cooperation of the parents, the par- 
ents will find that they can do far more 
in molding the health habits of the child 
because of the words and influence of the 
teacher. The assistance is mutual. 


Physical Ailment , Cited. 


It is “human nature” to overlook faults 
in our own offspring. Disagreeable statis- 
tics on the subject of human imperfections 
do not impress us much, as we always ap- 
ply them to other people, but our chil- 
dren are likely to be the average of chil- 
dren the country over. There is no es- 
caping the fact that among 100 children 
in city, town, or country, about 10 need 
glasses; it must be taken into account that 
two or three are more or less hard of 
hearing, that four or five have no nose 
so far as use is concerned (and noses are 
essential for healthy breathing); that five 
or more have worse than useless tonsils, 
that 10 of them stoop like an old man, 
and that at least 50 are the proud posses- 
sors of rotting teeth; comparatively few 
are properly fed, and many are seriously 
malnourished. We are speaking of the 
child of sahool age, but more than half 
such defects are present before he enters 
school. Maybe your children do not belong 
to the multitude of those needing some 
correction of defects or of habits, but it 
is well to make sure and to remain sure. 


German Ordered Deported 
As Insane Public Charge 


A. 26-year-old native of Germany was 
ordered deported from the United States 
to that country by the Immigration Board 
of Review of the Department of Labor, 
on the grounds that he had become a 
public charge within five years after his 
entry into this country. ' 

Shortly after the arrival of the alien, 
according to the Department's records on 
he became insane and was con- 
fined to the State Hospital at. Elgin, Ill. 
The medical certificate, it was stated, 
showed that he was suffering from demen- 
tia praecox of the catatonic type and that 
the causes of his disability existed prior 
to his entry into the United States. 

The alien was granted preliminary hear- 
ing before Immigrant Inspector M. B. 
Couch at Elgin, Ill, who recommended his 
deportation. The Immigration Review 
Board at Washington sustained the recom- 
mendation. 


Educational Official 
Takes City Position 


Chief of Trade and Industrial 
Education Service Given 
Leave of Absence. 


Frank Cushman, chief of the Trade and 
Industrial Education Service of the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education, has been 
granted a leave of absence without pay 
until June 30, 1927, in order that he may 
assume the duties of supervisor of voca- 
tional education for Los Angeles, Calif., 
it has been announced by J. C. Wright, 
director of the federal board. 

“Mr. Cushman has been in the service of 
the federal board for eight years,” said 
Mr. Wright, “and has had much to do 
with promoting the problems of foreman 
training and apprentice education which 
are rapidly being developed in all the 
States. 

“Mr. Cushman has been asked by the 
city Los Angeles to inaugurate a pro- 
gram’ of local supervision in vocational 
education. Los Angeles has grown to be 
a city of a million population and is now 
completing the erection of an 11-story 
building to be used for a trade school. 
Approximately 300 teachers are employed 
in the vocational program, and Mr. Cush- 
man is expected to supervise the work 
these teachers to develop a ore 
efficient program of vocational educatfon.”’ 

George F. Sanders, former State super- 
visor of trade and industrial education in 
Maryland, and for the last three years 
in charge of the educational program for a 
large tire company, at Cumberland, Md., 
has been appointed to carry on the pro- 
gram itm foreman training for the States 


child and his care during this time is of ] during the absence of Mr. Cushman. 


4 
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By Italian Worker 


Official Organ Translated by 
Bureau of Education Tells — 
What Courses Are 
Held Needed. 


Numerous reports on educational pro 
ress in Italy during the past year are co 
tained in issues of “Il Dopolavara,” me 
ing “After Work,” the official organ of 
new Italian workmen’s welfare organ 
of the same name. Copies of th 
publication come periodically to the B 
reau of Education of the Department 6 
the Interior. 
translations of articles in 
Dopolovara”’ relating to education have ju s 
been made public by the Bureau of Ed 
Commission Tigert explained tha 
the bureau assumed no responsibility fe 
statements contained therein. 


states that education ij 
on under the followin 


tion 


“ 


English 
oo 
cation. 


“Tl Dopolovara”’ 
Italy is carried 
three heads: 

(a) The public vocational schools whic} 
train the youth prior to his entrance of 
work. 

(b) The schools and courses for appre 
tices in the shops. These are schools whic 
are opened by the large companies for th 
technical training of new employes. 

(c) The technical training which is w 
der the charge of the organizations con 
nected with ‘‘Dopolavara.”’ 


School Costs Held Too High. 


One of the issues of “Il Dopolavara’ 
received by the bureau contains an edi 
torial stating that ‘the program and metl 
ods of the public schools are exeellent, 
but that “the cost is too high for all bu 
the more well-to-do of the working class. 
19066 

Another statement as to the kind of ed 
cation sought by the Dopolavara is found 
in the editorial of April 4, 1926, of whi 
an extract follows: = 

It has always been a general belie 
that the level of the education of th 
worker could be raised through the open 
ing of evening and holiday schools, @ 
by making attendance thereon compulso 
In practice, these regulations have alway: 
had negative results, and it is sufficien 
to recall that in spite of the law the 
are young people who are receiving th 
permission of the authorities to work afte 
the 12th year. 

The education of the worker must b 
studied at close range and must not Bb 
given at random without a precise pre 
gram, without a clear vision of the obje 
tive which is desired and which must b 
attained. 


Three Viewpoints Cited. 


Education must be considered fro 


three viewpoints: 
(1) General or cultural instruction. 
(2) Specific instruction of a vocations 


character. 
(3) Specific instruction 
tion. 
We should always remember that th 
mind of the worker should not waste f 
energy uselessly. 


in labor legisle 


To those who tax 
with materialism we answer: Should th 
! worker live in contact with reality and 
permeate his life and activity with con 
crete facts, or should he lose time 
dreaming? 

His principal aim should not be tha 
of levaing the circle where he is placed 
but it should be the improvement of h 

| skill in the art which he practices, 

he chooses to leave his place he rung 
the double risk of becoming disillusioned 
and unhappy and of remaining at th 
lowest rung in degree of skill. 


Courses Are Specified. 


Society would be a traitor to itself 
it denied him improvement in his ability. 
Under general culture the workingman 
should be taught everything about h 
country, the roads, railroads, produc 
scenic beauty, and its great men. Th 
is indispensable knowledge of history and 
geography. 

Arithmetic? The essentials and no 
more. As the worker’s trade leads him 
on, his knowledge of geometry and 
calculus will increase, but gnly as nev 
notions are in direct correspondence with 
the needs of his work. 

Languages? The worker should learn 
to speak Italian, to express himself in th 
language of his country; and he will attain 
this by accusteming himself to describi 
his work to his companions and by 
porting concerning it to his superio 
There are the best exercises for accustom 
ing him to use his national language. 
They are worth more than any stereo 
typed composition written on the benche 
of the night school between the altegna 
yawns of the teacher and of the tired 
worker. 

Must “Know How To Do.” 


A workingman is worth as much as h 
knows and knows how to do. To knoy 
is one thing, to know how to do is an 
other. While the first is the result 
knowledge, the second is the result of. ab 
ity. The workingman must know also thi 
apparatus which he uses in his wo 

Think of a tailor who does not u 
stand how his sewing-machinoe wor! 
How often an error is made in cutting} 
iron because the workman is ignorant of 
its compostion, and how many joinersa 
unable to tell why the auger pene 
the wood! yg 

An education of this kind which has th 
scope of giving the workingman a know) 
edge of the complex and far-seeing 
legislation, admirably disciplined 
fascism in recent years, should be directed 
by the leaders of ‘“‘IIDopolavora” 4f it 
desired that the workingman be brought 
up to the times and be put in a positic 
to value the advantage which the go: 
ing classes are giving him and the 
paid work which activity creates, 
benefiting humanity by increasing 
wealth of the country and the greatne 
of Italy. 


of | 
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SPECIAL NOTICES 

SEALED PROPOSALS will be opened at 
p. m. September 20, 1926, in the Purchase 
tion, Bureau of Standards, for radio dal 
finders for frequencies from 90 to 7700 
Bureau of Standards Type E. For further 
tails, specifications, and blue prints, a t 
Dr. J. H. Dellinger. 


a ' 


SEALED PROPOSALS will be opened 
p. m. October 1, 1926, in the Purchase’ 
Bureau of Standards, for furnishing @ 
stalling a 100,000 dead weight testing 
in accordance with specifications. The. 
will furnish detailed drawings of the 
he proposes to furnish. For further i 
ticn apply to Mr. H. L. Whittemore, 0 
Sndustrial Building. 
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Grain 
Vegetables 


ampaign Is Begun 
To Control Weevil 
“ Injuring White Pine 


rest Experiment Stations 
Report on Plans; Num- 
ber of Fires Is 
Higher. 


' How a drop tn the eastern market for 


oxboards turned the spotlight of scientific | 
yestigation upon the hitherto inconspicu- 


jus but exceedingly busy white pine weevil 
told by Director S. T. Dana, of the 
"Northeastern Forest Experiment Station. 


As long as there was a good market for | 


Doxboards in the northeast, little attention 
‘was paid to the necessity of exterminating 
the white pine weevil if more clear white 
Pine lumber was to be obtained. The box- 
‘board manufacturers could utilize , the 


lmby, crooked trees which result from re- | 


peated attacks by the weevil, and what 
Httle market there was for clear lumber 
Was dominated by western white pine, 


Which was as cheap as good quality east- | 


@rn pine. Now that the boxboard mar- 


ket has slumped, however, timberland own- | 


@rs are deeply interested in growing high 
grade timber and, consequently, in ways of 
@etting rid of the weevil. 


Remedies Are Sought. 

H. J. MacAloney, Assistant Entomologist 
of the Northeastern Forest 
Station, in cooperation with the Bureau 
of Entomology of the Department of Ag- 
riculture, State foresters, entomologists, 
and certain forest land owners in Massa- 
chusetts, is accordingly seeking practical 
control measures for this forest pest. 
Among the measures being studied is that 
of “bug eat bug,”’ or control by parasites. 
Another hope is that attacks may be re- 
duced by some means of regulating the 
selection of trees for cutting in logging 
operations. 

Although the number of forest fires re- 
ported each year in Minnesota, Michigan 
@nd Wisconsin increased on an average 
more than 100 per cent from 1915 to 1924, 
the increase in reported area burned during 
this time averaged only a_ negligible 


amount, according to studies of the past | 


history of forest fires conducted by the 
Lake States Forest Experiment Station. 
While this record appears to reflect seri- 
ously upon the users of the forests, it indi- 
cates a considerable improvement in the 


work of those who must suppress fires in 


this region. 


Total Number of Fires. 


In 1915 the total number of fires reported 
fm the three States was 961; in 1924 the 
total was 3,307. The average number of 
fires for the first five years of this period 
was 1,187, and for the second five years, 
2,547. In the main the increase in num- 
ber has heen steady from year to year, 
with twice as many fires reported in 1921 
as in 1915, and again twice aS many re- 
ported in 1923 as in 1920. The 1924 total 
is slightly under that of 1923, the highest 
year recorded. 

The average area burned in the first 
five years compared with that for the 
gecond five years shows strikingly the de- 
crease in damage per fire. The average 
fire area for the first half of the decade 
is 582 acres; that for the second half only 
283 acres. In dollars and cents of fire 
loss, the decrease is from $635 to $475, 
and this in spite of the fact that present- 
day estimates of loss are higher than they 
were 19 years ago. 

These figures, declares the Forest Serv- 
ice, United States Department of Agri- 
culture, indicate clearly that while prog- 
ress has been made in fire suppression 
there is a crying need for better fire pre- 
vention, especially as only 1 per cent of 
fires in the whole 10 years were due to 
lightning, and only 2 per cent were de- 
liberately set. 


Standards Are Fixed 
For Types of Beans 


Department of Agriculture Pro- 
vides Uniform Basis For 
Grading Product. 


Standards for all the leading kinds of 
beans grown and marketed in the United 
States have been issued by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, it was announced 
September 7. 

The full text of the department's an- 
Mouncement follows: 


Recommended standards for beans were 


{issued by the United States Department of | 


Agriculture effective September 1, 1926. 
These standards embody slight revisions 
from the tentative standards issued in Au- 
gust, 1926. 

The revisions are based on the results 
of further studies of the dry edible bean 
industry and recommendations of the trade 
made during the past season. The changes 
do not affect the general construction of 
the standards and, except for more toler- 
ant limits on grade factors in grades for 
Great Northerns, serve only to clarify cer- 
tain important features of them. 

The standards comprise 19 commercial 
classes of beans which include all of the 
leading kinds grown and marketed in the 
United States. They will provide an equi- 
table basis for uniform grading of beans 
and are recommended for adoption and use 
by all agencies concerned with a view to 
facilitating the marketing of this com- 
modity. 

Copies of the standards, together with 
information regarding their application by 
Federal licensed inspectors may be ob- 
tained upon request to the Bureau of Agri- 


cultural Economics, United States Depart- 


; 


‘ef Plant Introduction of the Bureau 
Plant Industry, it is hoped that the Manchu 


ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


Substitute Is Suggested 
For Vines Being Eradicated 


The Manchu cherry may be used to take 
the place of gooseberry and currant vines 
how being eradicated in certain regions to 

went the spread of the white pine blis- 
a yust, it was announced at the Depart- 


“ment of Agriculture. 


According to Roland McKee, acting chief 
of 


cherry, a bush fruit more nearly resem- 


‘bling a plum than a cherry, will be substi- 


for the gooseberry and currants. 

@ fruit was introduced into this coun- 
try many years ago by foreign plant hunt- 
of the bureau, and experiments have 


‘shown it to be very hardy in New York 


and North Dakota and generally sujted to 
the region where the currants and goose- 


berries are being eradicated. 
a \ 


Experiment | 
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Cotton 


Agriculture 
Corn Crop Reported Flourishing, While Cotton 


\ 


Many Sections Suffer 
Excessive Fall of Rain 


Weather Bureau Says Threshing 
In Spring Wheat Belt Has 
Delayed, As Result. 


The corn crop made good progress while 
the cotton crop varied last week, the 
Weather Bureau announced September 8. 
Rains were declared to have interrupted 
| threshing in the Spring Wheat Belt, and 
| continued clear, warm weather was re- 
| ported as needed over the central-northern 
States east of the Great Plains. 

The full text of the report, covering crop 
conditions in all sections of the country, 
follows: 

East of the Rocky Mountains the week 
was generally warm for the season, except 
; in the more northeastern States, the upper 
Lake region, and locally in the Southwest. 
It was especially cool in New England, 
most of New York and New Jersey, and in 
northern Michigan, where the weekly mean 
temperatures were from 3 degrees to 
| much as 7 degrees subnormal. In the South- 
| east, including the area from the Ohio Val- 
ley districts and southern Virginia south- 
ward, the temperatures averaged from 3 
degrees to 6 degrees above normal, and 
they were 1 degree to 4 degrees above in 
most sections between the Mississippi River 
and Rocky Mountains. It was relatively 
warm also in most of the Pacific Coast 
States, but in other sections of the West 
temperatures were subnormal, the means 
over a considerable area being 3 degrees 
to 5 degrees below the seasonal average 

Rainfall was heavy to excessive over a 
large area extending from northern Vir- 
ginia, the Ohio River, Missouri, and eastern 
Kansas northward, the falls being es- 
pecially heavy in the central portions of 
the States bordering on the north bank of 
the Ohio River and in the lower Missouri 
and parts of the upper Mississppi Valleys, 
where the weekly totals at most stations 
ranged from 3 to about 6 inches. In the 
more northeastern States and in 
the South, rainfall was light to moderate, 
with an occasional heavy fall, and it was 
light west of the Rocky Mountains. There 
was considerable sunshine in most of the 
South, but in central and northern districts 
much cloudy weather prevailed. 

Still Too Wet. 
continuation of frequent 
which was heavy to excessive in many 
places, in the central valley States and 
middle Atlantic area was made another 
unfavorable week for fall work in those 
sections and caused further damage to 
grain that is»still unthreshed. There was 
also damage to crops on lowlands in some 
sections by inundations and washing. At 


The 


had cleared and better conditions were pre- 
vailing. but a continuation of clear, warm 
and sunshiny weather is needed quite gen- 
erally over the Central and Northern States 
east of the Great Plains. 

In the Southeast the warm weather and 
occasional showers, together with ample 
sunshine, made a favorable week for agri- 
cultural interests, although heavy rainfall 
in a few localities was damaging. In the 
lower Mississippi Valley conditions favored 
recovery from recent storm damage, while 
showers in the Southwest improved pasture 
lands and late fall crops. In the middle and 
northern portions of the Plains area in- 
creased moisture was helpful in condition- 
ing the soil for plowing, and this work pro- 
gressed well, though it was too wet for 
threshing in the North. 

West of the Rocky Mountains conditions 
were favorable in the more northern States, 
but unfavorably dry weather continued in 
most of the Great Basin where drought is 
severe in many sections. 

Small Grains.—Threshing inter- 
rupted in the Spring Wheat Belt and also 
in Northern States to the eastward, with 
further damage to grain in shock. espe- 
| cially to oats, in parts of the upper Missis- 
sippi and Ohio Valleys and the Lake region 
and Northeast. Plowing for winter wheat 
made slow progress in most central and 
eastern parts of the belt, because of wet 
soil, but this work made better advance 
in the western portion 
| beneficial in conditioning the soil 

Much plowing was accomplished in 
north-central Great Plains, and seeding 
winter wheat was progressing as _ far 
south as the western portion of Kansas. 
In the northern Great Plains flax was 
; mostly ripe or in the boll stage, while 
grain sorghums show improvement in 
much of the southern Plains area The 
weather in Arkansas was favorable for 
rice, but late reports show considerable 
damage in Louisiana by the recent storm. 

Corn.—phis crop in general made fair 
to very gOod progress during the week in 
the principal producing but dry, 
warm weather is needed hasten ma- 
turity in nearly all of the main corn 
States. Some damage was reported by 
flooding of lowlands in parts of the interior 
' valley States, but recent rains have caused 
improvement in those sections of the 
Great Plains where improvement was pos- 
sible Early corn matured far 
north as Kentucky, and much of the crop 
is now out of danger from frost in some 
northwestern districts, but, in general, 
corn is late and will need a favorable fall 
for maturing. 

Cotton Crop Varies. 

Cotton.—Temperatures during the week 
in the Cotton Belt were generally above 
normal, and rainfall was mostly moderate, 
although there were heavy to excessive 
falls in a few sections. In general, cotton 
made very good progress in most of the 
more eastern sections of the belt, poor to 
fair in most central districts, and poor 
generally in the west. 

In Virginia, the Carolinas, and much 
of Georgia the week was rather favora- 
ble, with some improvement in cotton re- 
ported, but with still considerable insect 
damage in some sections. In Alabama 
and Mississippi progress was fair, with 
rainfall mostly light, but was poor in 
Tennessee, with considerable complaint of 
| sanects and shedding. In Louisiana the 
weekly progress ranged from poor to fair, 
with considerable insect damage reported 
in some places. It was poor in eastern, 
central and southern Arkansas because of 
too much rain and spread of weevil and 
worms, but fair to very good in other parts 
of that State. 

In Oklahoma 


was 


the 


area, 
to 





has as 


progress was 
poor because of unfavorable 
| conditions and insect activity, 
warm weather is needed. The advance of 
the crop was poor also in Texas, princi- 
pally because of shedding, root rot, weevil 
and worm damage, while showers inter- 
fered with picking. 

Ranges, Pastures and Livestock.—The 
abundant moisture in ihe Northeast has 
improved pastures and meadows generally 


generally 
moisture 
and dry, 





*% 


| 
| 


| 


| ally satisfactory, 
| ley 


tobacco cutting 


and they are mostly good. Pastures and 
ranges were benefited by rain in’ the 
northern Great Plains, but they are poor 
in Nebraska. Rainfall is badly needed 
in the Great Basin where the drought is 
acute on the lower ranges of Utah and 
in Nevada. Pastures were improved in 
the Northwest. Livestock are holding well 
gxenerally and are mostly fair to good. Hay 
ing was delayed by rain in the East, espe- 
cially in the Ohio Valley and locally in 
the more western States. 

Miscellaneous Crops.—The rains during 
the week were unfavorable for potatoes 
from the Ohio Vallerw~northward and some 
rotting and blight were reported. Pota- 
toes are generally fair ta good elsewhere. 
Digging sweet potatoes fairly general 
in the Southeast. Truck crops are gener 
but the wet weather was 
unfavorable for tomatoes in the Ohio Val 
and some middle Atlantic districts. 
Rains in Kentucky seriously delayed 
Rains were unfavorable 
for this crop in Ohio, Tennessee, and Mary- 
land, but improved in Wisconsin. 


is 


tobacco 


; Sugar cane is recovering from the effects 


as | 


} In more 


| about 


| tures in excess of 2 


much of | 


| Texas, 


inclusive 


where rainfall was | 


J 


rainfall, | falls for 


of the storm in Lousiana with slight dam- 
age Sugar beets need warm weather in 
the' Lake region, but are most satisfactory 
western districts. 

August Weather. 
Temperatures for the month averaged 
normal or slightly above in nearly all sec- 
tions of the country, the mean being quite 
uniform everywhere Of the nearly 200 
first order Weather Bureau stations 
dozen had temperatures 
and these mostly only | degree 
while about 20 had mean tempera- 
degree above normai 
below normal in the ex- 
in most of the south At- 
lantic area from southern Virginia south- 
ward, and locally in the western Lake 
region and Central-Northern States, while 
a large area of the Southwest had less 
than the usual amount In the middle 
Atlantic area and in practically all sec 
tions between the Mississippi Valley and 
Appalachian Mountains there was more 
than the normal amount of rain, with 
many central districts showing nearly 
twice the usual falls for the month In 
the Southwest some sections showed 
marked deficiences, including southwestern 
the southern Great Plains, and 
southern Rocky Mountain districts, but 
locally in the far Southwest and generally 
over the far Northwestern States the total 
the month were above normal 
Summer usually considered to 
the three months from June to August, 
The records for these months of 
1926 show about the usual run of vari 
ations in weather, with alternately warn 
and and rainy and dry in different 
sections and during different times in the 
season. For the summer, as a whole, the 


only 
a below 
normal, 
below. 


Rainfall was 
treme Northeast, 


is cover 


cool 


| temperature was r *kably ifor é 
the close of the week, however, the weather | t¢MPerature was remarkably uniform, and 
was slightly above normal over much the 


The sea 
3 degrees 


greater portion 
sonal average 
below normal 


of the country 
was 1 degree to 
in most sections from the 
Ohio Yalley and Middle Atlantic States 
nort@mpard, and 1 degree below at about 
half the stations in the Guif area. In all 
other sections the temperature averaged 
from normal to as much as 6 degrees 
above, the greatest plus departures being 
in the more western States. 

Rainfall was deficient in most of the 
Northeast, the south Atlantic area, in 
nearly all of the Great Plains apd North- 
Central States, and also in most’places in 
the far Southwest. Elsewhere the amounts 
were above normal. For the country, as a 
whole, about 40 per cent of the stations 
had more than normal rainfall and the 
others less than normal. 

Special Telegraphic Summiaries. 
(Based on numerous reports collected at 
the offices named.) 

New England.—Bos*ton: Cool 
frosts in exposed parts of north. 
needed, but crops ripening 
berry pieking just beginning. 
ging begun 

New York.—Ithaca: Cool week with 
heavy rains First of week favorable for 
threshing and harvesting. Cultivated crops 
making good progress, but mostly late. 
Pastures and meadows in good condition. 

New Jersey.—Trenton: Excessive rain 
and low places submerged: deficient sun- 
shine and warmth Growth retarded. 
Some corn cut. Tomatoes slightly hurt. 
Peaches, apples, sweet potatoes, and pas- 
tures good. 

Pennsylvania. Philadelphia: Rainfall 
heavy; temperatures mostly below normal 
Field work delayed and grain in fields 
badly damaged. Most crops doing well, but 
fields weedy. Pastures, meadows, and or- 
chard fruits good 

Maryland and Delaware Baltimore: 
Temperature conditions satisfactory, but 
rain interrupted work and damaged oats in 
shock. Corn generally very good: early 
crop ripening in south; some cut. Late po- 
tatoes blooming and doing well generally. 
Pastures unusually good. Tobacco well 
grown and some cut, but wet weather un- 
favorable. 

Virginia—Richmond: Temperatures above 
normal; rainfall moderate to light. 
Werther conditions favorable and all grow- 
ing «+ good progress, especially 
corn, tuvuac.v, und cotton. Cutting corn 
under way and cutting tobacco begun. 
Soil in good condition for plowing. Pas- 
tures and meadows excellent in most sec- 
lions and improving in southeast. 

North Carolina—Raleigh: Weather favor- 
able for most crops. Late corn doing very 
well; early matured. Tobacco harvested 
in east. Progress of cotton very good; 
some improvement in fruiting, but some 
increase of weevil in southeast; picking 
under way in east and scuth. Rain needed 
in parts of west to soften ground for fall 
plowing. Fall truck and minor crops do- 
ing well. 

South 
vorable, 


week; light 
More rain 
well. Cran- 


Potato dig- 


Carolina—Columbia: Weather 
but still warm with 
showers. Cotton in northwest developing 
rapidly with bloom and bolls improved; 
elsewhere old crop opening rapidly with 
picking progressing; weevil active only in 
spots and, although some shedding, gen- 
eral condition fair with no general de- 
terioration and some top crop assured. 
Intermediate and late corn excellent in 
many sections, and sweet potatoes and 
minor crops improved. . 
Goergia—Atlanta: Warm and mostly 
dry weather quite favorable, though detrt- 
mental showers occurred locally. Progress 
of cotton very good; condition generally 
somewhat improved; opening freely and 
picking and ginning made good progress, 
trough pickers scarce in many counties: 
insect damage still considerable. Harvest- 
ing corn, sweet potatdes, and peanuts 
progressing rapidly. 
Favorable In Florida. 
Florida — Jacksonville: Cotton 
made good progress. Favorable 
for harvesting corn, hay, peanuts, sweet 
potatoes and setting strawberries and 


planting beans, tomatoes, and other truck 


fa- 
scattered 


picking 
weather 


Is Found in Varying Condition During 


oe—_-— -- -- —— 


| 
| 
| 


| advanced. 
| ing well, but some dropping and moderate 











| very 
| fair; 


| in 


| sects, but shedding badly locally 
| west. 


1 of 


Weather 
Reports 


Past Week 


Pastures and Meadows 


Found Generally Aided 


Livestock Déchited Holding Up 
Well, Although Haying Has 


Been Interrupted. 


Cane fair to good. Citrus do- 
rains needed. 

Alabama.+Montgomery: Weather favor- 
able for crops generally. Corn, Sweet po- 
tatoes, pastures, truck, and minor crops 
mostly good progress and condition. Prog- 
ress of cotton fair; condition varies from 
poor to very good, but mostly only 
picking and ginning progressing 
slowly in south and ‘some northwestern 
sections, though rapid progress in picking 
some southwestern sections; opening 
rapidly in central; slight damage from in- 
in north- 


Mississippi.—Vicksburg: Showers locally. 
Progress of cotton mostly fair, but condi- 
tion somewhat poor; crop opening rapidly 
with picking and ginning becoming general. 
Early corn mostly matured: progress of 
late mostly fair; needing rain in some lo- 
calities. Progress of pastures fair to good. 

Louisiana.—New Orleans: Warmth and 


scattered ,showers favored growth gener- | 


ally and 
storm 


in 
recovering 


improvement of 
Sugar cane 


crops recent 


area with 
corn, rice, and cotton. 
dition of cotton poor to fair 
considerable in east and extreme 
picking and ginning progressing well, ex- 
cept labor insufficient in storm area where 
crop opening rapidly 
Texas.—Houston: Numerous 
ranging from light to excessive, 
for pastures and late crops 
erally very good. Harvesting and seeding 
delayed by rain in some sections Prog- 
ress of cotton generally poor because 
shedding. root rot, weevil, and worm dam- 
age; condition ranged from poor to very 
good and averag fair; picking slow ac- 
count rains 
Oklahoma.—Oklahoma 
tures seasonable; 
generous rains. 


showers, 
favorable 
condition gen- 


City: Tempera- 

gefleral moderate to 
Progress of late corn 
very good; condition generally fair. 
Progress of cotton generally poor; too 
much rain and needs warmth and eryness; 
insect activity increased; considerable boll 
and leat worm damage in southwestern 
counties; weevil and boll worms active 
in east-central and southeast; condition 
generally poor in southeast, but continues 
fair to excellent in other sections; opening 
slowly, but picking under way in most 
sections. 

Arkansas.—Little Rock: Cotton made 
poor progress in some eastern, central, 
and southern counties due to heavy rains 
and spread of weevil and worms; fair to 
very good in most other portions due 
light rains and sunshine; opening rapidly 
and still blooming in many fields: pick- 
ing in nearly all portions; general condition 
deteriorated slightly, but still fair to very 
good. Progress and condition of late corn 
very good. Very favorable for rice. 

Corn Good in Tennessee. 

Tennessee.—Nashville: Scattered showers 
with moderate temperatures. Progress of 
corn excellent, except on bottom lands 
where too wet. Progress of cotton poor; 
considerable damage from shedding and 
insects; heavy growth shading first bolls 
and many fallen off. Tobacco only fair, 
but improved during week; still small. 

Kentucky. — Louisville: Temperatures 
mostly above normal. Frequent precipita- 
tion seriously delayed tobacco cutting and 
fall plowing. Most early tobacco ripe or 
nearly so; rust spreading and early cutting 
desirable; weather more favorable with 
better progress last day. Early corn 
mature; slow drying: progress and con- 
dition of late excellent 

West Virginia.—Parkersburg: 
and rainy until Sunday. Corn good 
growth, but damaged by water on low bot- 
tom lands. Late potatoes rotting. Oats 
sprouting in shock Pastures much im- 
proved. Buckwheat needs dry weather. 

Ohio.—Columbus: Rains frequent and 
heavy; warm. Field work practically im- 
possible account frequent rain, resulting 


; in further serious damage to oats in shock 


and potatoes on lowlands. Progress and 


condition of corn mostly very good to ex- | 


cellent; much will be matured in next two 
weeks under favorable weather conditions. 
Pastures excellent, but haying delayed. 
Tobacco injured somewhat. 


Indiana.—Indiana polis: Warm, cloudy 
weather, with copious rains, prevented 
threshing with further damage to outstand- 
ing grains. Hay cutting hindered. Prog- 
ress of corn very good; some becoming 
rank; warmth and dryness needed. Soy 
beans, cowpeas, pastures, and meadows 
growing rapidly Tomatoes rotting. 

Illinois.—Springfield: Cloudy, rainy 
week. Unthreshed grain irijured by rain. 
Corn late and not ripening; warm, 
Sunshiny weather, with late frost, now 
needed. Heavy to excessive rains in much 
of central with local flood damage to crops, 
and saturated soil. 

Michigan.—Lansing: General rains; mod- 
erate temperatures, Growing crops made 
mostly good progress. Pastures and 
meadows especially good. Corn, beets, 
potatoes, beans and truck crops need warm 
weather and sunshine. Plowing progress- 
ing satisfactorily Threshing general, but 
some grains still in shock and too wet to 
thresh. 

Wisconsin.—Milwaukee: Rain  unfavor- 
able for farm work, but beneficial for late 
crops. Threshing well advanced. Corn 
made fair progress. Late potatoes doing 
well. Cranberries fair to good; harvesting 
begun. Tobacco improved, but still very 
uneven Sugar beets fair. 

Minnesota.—Minneapolis: Cloudy, wet 
weather stopped threshing; grain in shock 
in bad condition and much sprouting. Con- 
dition of corn very good; crop generally 
late, though hardening in some localities of 
South; some corn being cut for silage. 
Early potatoes maturing; late crop gen- 
erally good. 

Excessive Rains in Iowa. 

Iowa.—Des Moines: Excessive rains in 
south and central; moderate to heavy in 
north; warm. Progress of corn fair; condi- 
tion very poor to fair; considerable dam- 
age by inundation and wind in south; dry, 
hot weather needed to mature. ‘Too wet 
to plow. Some shocked oats and’ timothy 
damaged or washed _away. Threshing 
stopped. 7 

Missouri.—Columbia: Favorable in south; 
too cloudy and wet with some excessive 
rains in central and northwest. Progress 
rn very good; averages hard roast- 
ear stage; some down and some Aamage 


by, overflowed bottoms, drying Weather, 


of | 


to } 


Warm |! 


dry, | 


| 








; heavy 


needed; silo filling began. Plowing well 
advanced where not too wet. 
Kansas.—Topeka: Generous to excessive 
rains over practically entire State; warm 
until close. Much corn in eastern half 
will be benefited, but too late for most of 
western half; cutting for silage and fodder 
in all parts. Grain sorghums improving 
in east and south. Sowing winter wheat 
progressing in west; will soon begin in east. 
Pastures and alfalfa improving. 
Nebraska.—Lincoln: Favorable, except 
too wet for plowing and seeding in many 
eastern counties. Progress of corn very 
good, but much needs two weeks of warm 
weather. Too dry and warm in some cen: 
tral and southwestern portions where feed 
scarce and pastures poor. Much plowing 


| done: considerable seeding of winter wheat. 


Dakota.—Huron: Moderate tem- 
peratures; rainfall variable. HMaying and 
threshing interrupted; some damage to 
grain in shock and stack. Corn benefited 
by rain maturing satisfactorily. Alfalfa, 
meadows, and pastures favored and ground 
improved for plowing. Livestock doing 
well. 

North Dakota.—Bismarck: Threshing 
made little headway during week due to 
wet weather. Flax mostly ripe or in boll 
stage. Fall plowing and seeding winter 
rye in full swing; soil in good condition 
generally Corn out of danger from frost 
in many sections; condition fair to very 
good. Pastures and ranges much im- 
proved. 

Montana.—Helena: Progress in thresh- 
ing limited by rains and high winds, but 
work far advanced. Fall plownig and win- 
ter wheat seeding continued. Corn ma- 
turing in good to excellent condition in 
north; early flint ripe in south. Irrigated 
potatoes excellent: unirrigated fair to ex- 
cellent. Lamb shipping under way: live- 
stock condition varies from locally poor to 


South 


: | excellent. 
slight damage, but considerable damage to | 


Progress and con- | 
insect damage | 
north; | 


Wyoming Crops Helped. 

Wyoming.—Cheyenne: Hot first part; 
heavy showers benefited sugar beets, po 
tatoes, and winter wheat seeding, but un- 
favorable for hay and early bean harvest. 
Beans mostly good. Corn fair to excel- 
lent: two to three weeks before safe from 
frost. Lettuce good, maturing rapidly. 

Colorado.—Denver: Moisture needed for 
most growing crops. Farm work well up; 
threshing continues in north-central. Seed- 
ing winter wheat general. Corn ripening. 
Harvest of kieffer and lawrence pears and 
jonathan apples begun in Colorado Valley. 
Third alfalfa doing well. Sugar beets 
growing well. Ranges dry, but livestock 
generally good. 

New Mexico.—Santa Fe: Few scattered 
showers: rains generally needed. Range 
and livestock mostly in good condition. 
Some corn fired, but much in good condi- 
tion; cutting general in south. Sorghums 
maturing in east. Irrigated cotton good; 
bolls opening in lower’ Rio jrande. 
Wheat land being prepared; early seeding 
in east. 

Temperatures near 
in places; cen- 


Arizona.—Phoenix: 
normal; beneficial showers 
tral and northeast needing rain. Livestock 
fair to excellent: holding up well. Cotton 
picking progressing: crop developing well 

Utah.—Salt Lake City: Dry week; 
drought more acute on lower ranges, but 
livestock good to excellent: sheep leaving 
higher ranges. Third alfalfa hay being 
cut. Some fall grain seeding reported. 
Fruit maturing satisfactorily. Alfalfa 
seed ripening unevenly. Crop generally 
only fair. 
needed 
water 


Nevada.—Reno: 
for pastures, ranges, and general 
supply; season one of driest on record. 
Livestock fair to good; shipping unusu- 
ally heavy. Soil too dry for plowing. 

Idaho.—Boise: Generally fair and cool. 
Haying and threshing mostly done. Fall 
plowing begun in north. Clover and al- 
falfa being threshed for seed. Potatoes 
being dug. Peach and pear harvest about 
completed. Range feed dry; livestock in 
good condition. 


Washington.—Seattle: Seasonable tem- 
peratures first part: moderately warm lat- 
ter part; light rainfall. Plowing and seed- 
ing in progress: soil in good condition; 
early sown up. Pastures and ranges. green- 
ing as a result of rains of previous week. 
Picking jonathans about finished in south- 
east and picking delicious begun. 

Oregon.—Portland: Nearly rainless; mod- 
erate temperatures. Week favorable for 
threshing and fruit and hop picking. Prune 
drying approaching completion. Some win- 
ter apples picked. Some plowing and seed- 
ing. Pastures improving, but still short. 
Late potatoes improving. 

California.—San Francisco: Favorable 
for harvesting and drying fruit. Draining 
rice fields continues; some harvesting under 
way. Cotton good; picking proceeding. 
Some sugar beets still being dug. Season- 
able truck good; planting winter truck con- 
tinues. Drying peaches, prunes, and grapes 
well along. Slight damages to citrus ac- 
count heat of last week reported from 
south. 


Rain greatly 


Weather in Other Countries. 

Argentina (for week ending September 
6).—Fair and rather cool weather prevailed 
during the week. In the northern wheat 
zone the temperature averaged 54 degrees, 
or 2 degrees normal, while in the South 
the weekly mean of 46 degrees was 5 
degrees below normal. No rain occurred 
in any section. : 

Australia (for week ending September 6). 
—Beneficial showers, and prospects most 
promising, but rain needed on Queensland 
Downs. 

Canada (for week ending September 6).— 
west, week began warm with cooler 
Wednesday; mostly showery. with 
rains in Alberta and Manitoba. In 
east, mostly cool with rain at beginning 
and end. August was 2 degrees to 3 de- 
grees cooler than normal over most of 
west and precipitation was above normal. 
In east nearly normal temperature and pre- 
cipitation, though erratic, with some dis- 


In 
by 


| tricts much below, especially Nova Scotia, 


and others much above. In west reports of 
suffered from rain and rust in many dis- 
grain generally fair to good in east grain 
tricts, but crop generally fair. 

England (for week ending September 
6).—Mainly dull, quiet weather prevailed, 
with temperature well above normal in 
all districts. High night minima in south. 
Rainfall distribution somewhat irregular, 
but generally below normal; sunshine de- 
ficient in all sections. Thunderstorms in 
southern England on September 1. 

India (for week ending September 4).— 
In Assam weather generally seasonable, 
but rainfall insufficient for agricultural 
operations in parts. Bengal, rainfall light 
to moderate; more needed in parts’ for 
jute; standing crops good, except in some 
flooded areas. Bihar and Orissa, light to 
heavy falls throughout province; condition 
of autumn crops fair to good. United 
Provinces, unchanged. Punjab, beneficial 
rain widespread; some damage to crops 
from floods and insect pests? Central 
Provinces, rainfall heavy and continues; 
break required in places for cotton and 
millet. Madras, fair, but rainfall in parts; 
more generally needed; standing crops gen- 
erally fair. Bombay, break in rain needed 
in parts for cotton and other crops; con- 
ditions otherwise favorable, 
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Big Yields Claimed 


For Chinese Beans 


Variety New to America Said to 
Surpass Type Now Gen- 
erally Grown. 


New varieties of soybeans, introduced 
into this country from northern Manchuria, 
have been grown in the northern United 
States with remarkable success, it was an- 
nounced at the Department of Agriculture 
on September 7. 

According to Dr. W. J. Morse, of the 
Forage Crops Division of the Bureau of 
Plant Industry, plants of the new varieties 
were sent to this country last year by P. 
H. Dorsett, the department's explorer in 
northern China, and crops: from’ these 
plants just inspected at Corvalis, Ore.; 
Urbana, Ill., and Ridgeville, Ohio, indicate 
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Farm Population Shows 
Decrease in Montana 


Montana's supplementary farm census, 
just announced by the Department of Com- 
merce, shows that there was a marked de- 
cline in the State’s farm population in the 
five-year period from 1920 to 1925. The 
farm population of Montana in 1920 was 
225,267 and in 1925 it fell to 182,885. The 
number of farms in Montana also de- 
creased, the cenusus shows, numbering 
46,905 on Jan. 1, 1925, and having been 
67,677 in 1920. 


greater growth and larger seed yield than 
are obtained from other soybeans now 
grown in the northern United States. 

Owing to the fact that Mr. Dorsett sent 
the entire plants instead of the seed, prac- 
tically an ent&re year’s work was gained 
in the experiments. 

Plantings of the new varieties are now 
showing striking differences when grown 
in comparison with the varieties formerly 
considered best for the northern States. 


Cotton Crop Smaller Than Last Year Is Forecast 
But Larger Than In Any Other Year Since 1914 


Final Outturn Reported Dependent Upon September Con- 
ditions, With Danger of Frost. 


[Continued From Page 1.] 


° 
statisticians and cooperating state boards 
(or Departments) of Agriculture and Ex- 
tension Departments, 

On the basis of September 1 reports of 
abandonment after June 25, the prelimi- 
nary estimate of @bandonment for the sea-* 
son is placed at 1,691,000 acres, or 3.5 per 
cent of the 48,898,000 acres in cultivation 
in the United States on June This 
would leave for harvest this season a total 
of 47,207,000 acres. Upon that acreage the 
crop of 15,166,000 bales indicated by the 
September 1 condition would approximate 
a vield of 153.6 pounds of lint cotton per 
acre. 

The final 
pend upon 


25. 


outturn of the crop will de- 
whether the various influences 
affecting the crop during the remainder 
of the season are more or less favorable 
than usual. If developments during the 
remainder of the season prove as_ unfa- 
vorable as in the three years of greatest 
decline in the last ten, a total production 
of about 14,104,000 bales might be expected 
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North Carolina 
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Arizona 
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All other 
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+ Per harvested acre. 
§ Estimate of U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


on the estimated acreage. If developments 
prove as favorable as in the three years 
of greatest subsequent improvement, @ 
total production of about 16,379,000 bales 
might be expected. 

Production in 1925 was 16,108,679 bales; 
in 1924, 13,627,936 bales; in 1923, 10,139,671 
bales; in 1922, 9,762,069 bales, and in 1921, 
7,953,641 bales. 

Condition on September 1 in 1925 was 
56.2 per cent of normal, and in 1924, 59.3 
per cent. The decline in condition from 
August 16 to September 1 was 3.9 com- 
pared with a decline of 5.8 during the 
same period in 1925, and 5.6 in 1924. For 
the 10 years 1914 to 1923, previous to the 
issuance of semi-monthly reports, the de- 
cline in condition for the full month from 
July 25 to August 25 averaged 9.1. 

The yield in 1925 was 167.2 pounds; in 
1924, 157.6 pounds: for the five years 1921- 
1925, 144.2 pounds, and for the 10 years 
1916-1925, 153.7 pounds. 

Details by States follow: 

Production. 
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wt. bales) 
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Crop Reporting Board, 
W. F. Callander, Chairman, 
J. A. Becker, S. A. Jones, 
D. A. McCandliss, H. H. Schutz, 
V. C. Childs, S. T. Marsh. 


Report on Cotton Ginning. 
Report on Cotton Ginning: Number of bales of cotton ginned from the growth of 
1926 prior to September 1, 1926, and comparative statistics to the corresponding date in 


1925 and 1924. 


RUNNING BALES. 
(Counting round as half bales}and excluding linters.) 


State. 
United States 
Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
PIOFiGh 6 oes wwe 
Georgia ...... 
Louisiana ..... 
Mississippi 
North Carolina:....,..-. 
Oklahoma . .. . ...seeccee 
South Carolina.... 
Tennessee 


All others 


The statistics in this report include 
14,607 round bales for 1926; 23,349 for 1925; 
and 36,754 for 1924. 

The statistics for 1926 in this report are 
subject to slight corrections when checked 
against the individual returns of the gin- 
ners being transmitted by mail. 

Consumption, Stocks, Imports and Ex- 
ports—United States: Cotton consumed 
during the month of July, 1926, amounted 
to 460,918 bales. Cotton on hand in con- 
suming establishments on July 31, -was 1,- 
096,521 bales, and in public storage and 
at compresses 1,936,662 bales. The num- 
ber of active consuming cotton spindles for 
the month was 31,082;482. The total im- 
ports for the month of July, 1926, were 
12,090 bales and the exports of domestic 
cotton including linters, were 365,522 bales. 

World Statistics: The estimated world’s 
production of commercial cotton exclusive 
of linters, grown in 1925, as compiled from 
information secured through the domestic 
and foreign staff of the Department of 
Commerce is 26,927,000 bales of 478 pounds 
lint, while the consumption of cotton (ex- 
clusive ef iinters in the United States) for 
the year ending July 31, 1926, was approx- 
imately 22,640,000 bales of 478 pounds lint. 
The total number of spinning cotton spin- 
dles, both active and-idle, is about 162,- 
000,000. 

Comment on Conditions. 

Comments concerning cotton crop report 
as of September 1: 

A cotton crop of 15,166,000 bales of 500 
pounds gross weight is indicated by the 
condition of 59.6 per cent on September 1. 
The indicated production is less than the 
crop of 1925 but is larger than the crop 
of any other year since 1914. 

From August 16 to September | the de- 
cline of condition was 3.9, or less than the 
decline of 5.8 in 1925, and of 5.6 in 1924 
during the same period. Declines as high 
as 10 in Tennessee, 9 in Missouri, and 7 in 
Louisiana are reported. On the other hand, 
improvement of one is reported in South 
Carolina and. Virgina and no change in 
New Mexico. 

Probable abandonment of acreage for the 
season after, June 25 based on reports to 


1926 

694,877 
22,838 
5,316 
2,959 
2,204 
3,682 
108,817 
21,162 


1925 
1,886,399 
209,629 
2,212 
62,139 
797 
12,142 
301,159 
221,802 
213,433 
6,737 
16,764 
91,130 
398 
746,855 
1,202 


1924 
947,494 
65,602 
1,339 
5,589 
1,184 
3,575 
112,020 
53,467 
59,182 
47 
3,347 
11,241 


111 
183 


630,898 
3 


488,395 


September 1, is estimated at 1,691,000 acres, 
or 3.5 per cent of the total. This would 
leave an area for harvest of 47,207,000 
acres, 


On account of the late season, insect in- 
juries and weather unfavorable for fruit- 
ing, the number of bolls per plant reported 
by crop correspondents as safe on Septem- 
ber 1 was less than the number reported 
safe on that date last year in all important 
States except Texas and Oklahoma, where 
the numbers are about the same as were 
reporte da year ago. 


In all important States except Louisiana, 
the number of bolls reported safe is also 
somewhat below the number reported 
safe on the same date in 1924. However, 
between August 16 and September 1 the 
increase in the number of bolls per plant 
reported as safe was substantially greater 
than during either 1924 or 1925. 

Much uncertainty still remains with re- 
gard to the outcome, as future conditions 
may materially alter the present outlook. 
There has been too much rain in the Belt 
west of the Atlantic States and growth of 
the cotton plant has been promoted at the 
expense of fruiting, there has been much 
shedding of squares and small bolls, and 
noxious insects have greatly increased. 
The crop is everywhere late and this in- 
creases the risk of frost damage. ‘ 

In\ Texas, present indications point to 
5,000,000 bales, but the final outcome is 
still very uncertain. The crop in that State 
began to decline severely in condition dur-, 
ing the first half of August, but the rate 
of decline was not so great during the sec- 
ond half. Frequent showers have gener- 
ally done more harm than good, poisoning 
being rendered ineffective and costly, and 
the development of disease and insects en- 
couraged. 

Leaf worm, bollworm, and weevil are 
taking a heavy toll. Root rot has never 
been so widespread and destructive, and 
there is much dead cotton without a 
vestige of fruit. 

The final outturn depends to a large 


extent on conditions during September, 
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National Defense 


Trophy Distribution 
To Different States 
Preseribed in Act 


Department of War Announces 
Method by Which War / 
Mementoes May Be 
Obtained. 


The act of Congress, approved May 22, 
providing for the equitable distribution of 
taptured war devices and trophies to the 
States and territories of the United States, 
has just been made available by the De- 
partment of War for the “tnformation 
and guidance of all concerned.” 

The act specifies the manner in 
war trophies and devices should be dis- 
tributed, based on the number of men in 
the armed forces of the United States dur- 
ing the war, which were representative of 
any State territory 
the Secretary of War is authorized to ap- 
portion and distribute such war devices 
and trpohies, formerly contemplated by 
he said reports heretofore compiled, as 
unsuitable for distribution as trophies, as 
he deems suitable for distribution, and to 
include the Canal Zone in such apportion- 
ment and distribution.’’” War devices and 
trophies which are considered ‘‘unsuitable 
for distribution under this act may be 
sold otherwise disposed of,” 
provides, 


which 


or 


or 


Full Text of Act. 

The full text of the act as contained in 
Department of War Bulletin No. 6 follows: 

Act of Congress—To provide for the 
*quitable distribution of captured war de- 
vices and trophies to the States and Ter- 
ritories.—In connection with Section NI, 
Bulletin No. 13, War Department, 1924, 
the following act of Congress (Public No. 
267—69th Congress) published to the 
Army for the information and guidance of 
all concerned: 


is 


An act to amend an act entitled “An act 
to provide for the distribution 
of captured war trophies to 
the States and the United 
States and to Columbia,” 
approved June 7, 1924. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 2 and section 3 of an act entitled “An 
act to provide for the equitable distribu- 
tion of captured war devices and trophies 
to the States and Territories of the United 
States and to the District Columbia,” 
approved June 1924, amended to 
read as follows: 

“Sec. 2. That for the purposes of 
act the reports heretofore compiled under 
the direction of the Secretary of War show- 
ing the number of men in the armed 
forces of the United accredited to 
each State, territory, and possession of the 
United States, and to the District 
Columbia, either by enlistment or by the 
process of the Selective Act, 
otherwise drawn into and becoming an in- 
tegral part of the armed forces of the 
United States during the period April 7, 
1917, to November 11, 1918, and the allot- 
ment of War trophies suitable for distri- 
bution among the several States, terri- 
tories, and possessions, and the District of 
Columbia, shall serve as the of dis- 
tribution. 
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Inform State Executives. 

“As soon as practicable after the date 
upon which this act shall become effective 
the Secretary of War shall cause the 
chief executive of each of the several 
States, Territories, and papssessions, and 
the Commissioners of the District 
Columbia to be informed of the character 
and quantity of war devices and trophies 
apportioned thereto, and shall invite each 
such chief executive and the Commissicn- 
ers of the District of Columbia to designate 
such materials as will be accepted free on 
board common carrier at the point of 
storage and to designate the point or 
points to which the accepted material is 
to be shipped without expense to the 
United States other than that of packing 
and loading at the point of storage: Pro- 
vided, That the Secretary of War au- 
thorized to apportion and distribute such 
war devices and trophies, formerly con- 
templated by the said reports heretofore 
compiled as unsuitable for distribution 
trophies, as he deems suitable for distri- 
bution, and to include the Canal Zone 
in such apportionment and distribution. 

“Sec. 3. Shipments of the apportionment 
of each State, Terrisory and _ possession 
and the District of Columbia accepted 
shall be made as soon as practicable after 
the chief executive or the commissioners 
thereof, as the case may require, shall 
have informed the Secretary of War that 
such State, Territory, or Dis- 
trict will accept and possession 
thereof hereinbefore for and 
will relieve the United States of all re- 
sponsibility for the safe delivery of 
material and of all charges, costs and ex- 
pensesg whatsoever connected with the 
transportation thereof: Provided, That if 
the chief executive or the commissioners 
of any State, Territory, possession, or Dis- 
trict shall not, on or before July. 1, 1927, 
file. with the Secretary of War such 
ceptance and agreement, such apportion- 
ment, any part thereof, shall be re 
apportioned and redistributed to the several 
States, Territories and possessions of 
United States, the District of Columbia, 
and the Canal Zone the Secretary of 
War shall determine, and any residue not 
accepted or rejected on or before July 1, 
1928, shall be sold as surplus property 
as it then is and where it then is, or shall 
be destroyed, all as the Secretary of War, 
in his discretion, shall determine: war de 
vices and trophies considered by the Secre- 
tary of War as unsuitable for distribution 
under this Act, may be sold, or otherwise 
disposed of.” * 

Approved, May 22 
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1926. 


Products From Coal Tar 


To Be Exhibited in England 


Consul Ross FE. Holaday at Manchester, 
England, reports to the Department of 
Commerce that an exhibition is being or- 
ganized on behalf of the Manchester sec- 
tion of the Society of Chemical Industries 
supported by the Coke Oven Managers’ 
Association, the Institution of Gas Engi- 
neers, and kindred organizations, to be held 
in Manchester, November 16-27, 1926. 

The exhibition will embrace all coal-tar 
products, dyes and colors, fuels and heavy 
oils, industrial and fine chemicals, instru- 
ments, plants for purification, carboniza- 
tion and treatment of Goal, and chemical 
engineering plants of all types. American 
manufacturers who come within the scope 
of this exhibition 
or representatives 


ave those having 

in Great Britain, and 
under these conditions are eligible to par- 
ticipate, 
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Cinema Hunt Conducted for Fishes 


E os” 

Carrying this small camera, Dr. Paul 
Bartsch, curator in the Na- 
tional Museum, has just completed an un- 
der-water cinema hunt for fishes among 
coral grottos off the coast of Florida. He 
spent as much five and a half hours 
at a time walking about the bottom. 
As a result the ocean floor, the world’s last 
great unexplored region, will have 
many of revealed in and 
school by motion pictures. 


of; mollusks 


as 


sea 


soon 


its secrets home 


—Photo by Harris and Ewing. 
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new submarine camera, according 
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Institution, solves the problem of focusing 


to announcement of 


while remaining water-tight 
that 


motion 


and cranking 
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- 2 
operate it 


photography 
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Million Radio Sets on Farms Are Estimated To 


Be Getting Weather, Crop and Market Reports | 


Department of Agriculture Reviews Progress in Broadcasting 
Since First Experiment in 1920. 


With 


ceiving sets on 


approximately 1,000.00 radio re- 


farms and with more than 


100 stations broadcasting weather, crop 


and market reports, the Department of 
Agriculture is indulging in retrospect and 
prophecy with reference to this vehicle for 
spreading the gospel of better farming. 
From the broudcasting of the™irst mar- 
ket report by of an experimental 
transmitting station at the Bureau of 
Standards, in 1920, to the blanketing of 
the entire United States with farm in- 
formation from more than 100 broadeast- 
ing stations—such the rapid unfolding 


of radio. 


use 


is 


the 
follows: 
of interest in radio, 
the demand for broadcasting stations by 
people who saw the possibilities of serv- 
ice, of publicity or of the novelty of talk- 
ing to or entertaining large numbers of 
people at distant places, and the frenzied 
attempt to supply the demand for receiv- 
ing and parts to build them pre- 
cipitated upon the Market News Serv¥ge 
of the Department an avalanche of 
quests for privilege to broadcast 
weather, crop and market reports 
other agricultural information. 


A statement 
Agriculture is 
The sudden rush 


issued by Department 


of as 


sets 


re- 
the 
and 


Increase of Stations. 
the three experimental 
the number of specially licensed 
grew by leaps and bounds. Hun- 
stations asked for the privilege 
of handling agricultural reports, most of 
which had to be refused because of the 
fact that they were located at points re- 
mote from the market news branch offices 
on the leased wire system which carries 
tMie reports back and _ forth the, 
country. ~ 

No funds could for 
telegrams to the new broadcasting stations 
and few of the stations themselves could 
stand the expense. 


From schedules 
in 1921 

stations 
dreds of 


across 


be diverted to pay 


In each of the cities where market news 
work had been conducted, arrangements 
were made with one more stations to 
broadcast information supplied by the 
branch offices. The number grew and the 
quality of the service expanded until today 
wellLestablished schedules of weather, crop 
and market reports broadcast from 
more than ® hundred of the stations in all 
parts of the country. 

Increased power and improved 
casting, together with better receiving sets, 
will do much to aid in’ establishing the 
permanency of the use of radio for the 
benefit of agriculture. No elaborate argu- 
ments are necessary to prove its case. 

One station alone in a period of three 
months’ \ broadcasting market and 
weather than 3,000 
letters of commendation from farmers, 
country banks, shippers of livestock and 
small merchants in the towns 12 agri- 
cultural States surrounding the station. 

Of 1,458 -radio stations of all sizes li- 
censed to broadeast since broadcasting be- 
gun, only 533 remain active at this time. 
Many the less active stations in the 
list will doubtless discontinue, and inter- 
ference among stations will gradually be 
eliminated. 


are 


broad- 


reports received more 


ot 


of 


Increasing Use on Farms. 
near future will 
a relative high percentage sets 
on farms. Already in some there 
afe sets on 25 to 40 per cent of all farms. 
Estimates made in 1923-1924, and in 1925 
indicated 145,000 sets, 365,000 sets, and 
553,000 sets on farms in the order of the 
years mentioned. At this rate of increase 
there are probably close to a million 
farms as this is being written. 
Farmers, by reason of their isolation, 
have usually bought the best avail 
able. They have bought asga rule, 
more selective, more capable of” getting 
distant stations, than has been necessary 
for use in the cities to get the local broad- 
casting. 

In 1923 the 
more than 
over the country 
und more easily 
be bought 


undoubtedly see 
of radio 


States 


The 


sets 


on 


sets 


sets, 


average of radio sets 
1,000 farms widely scattered 
was $175. ‘Today bette: 
operated equipment 
for half this amount 

Thus the plaything of the 
electrical wonder of the age 
the hired hand on American 


cost 


on 
can 


the 
has become 
farms, a 


scientists, 





| dred 


veritable the 
Gods.”’ 


When 


“Mercury, Messenger of the 
Market 
News Service announced on Decem- 
ber 21, 1920, those in the Division of In- 
formation of the Bureau of Markets, who 
were directing the new activity, hardly 
anticipated the wonderful possibilities of 
rafiio broadcasting as we now know it.’ 

A laboratory transmitter at the Bureau 
of Standards on a 400-meter wave length, 
a few enthusiastic amateurs within a hun- 
miles of Washington and_a 5 p. m. 
schedule of about 500 words by radio tele- 
graph composing what was” called the 
several time a day from the post office sta- 
ments of the experiment. 

The idea was that the amateurs would 
copy the marketgram and turn it over 
to the newspapers in their own towns or 
give copies to the banks and stores to be 
posted on bulletin boards. In every way 
it was a kind of laboratory experiment. 


the Experimental Radio 


Was 


Post Office Broadcasting. 

The practical results of this first experi- 
ment could hardly _be called conclusive, 
but they did give encouragement to those 
in charge of it to jfush on in the quest 
of more and more evidences of the possi- 
ble usefulness of this new electrical won- 
der. On April 7, 1921, an announcement 
Was made that arrangements had been 
made with the Air Mail Radio Service of 
the Post Oftice Department for the trans- 
mitting by ‘‘wireless’’ of market reports 
several times a day from the postoffice sta- 
tions at Washington, D. C.: Bellefonte, Pa.; 
St. Louis, Mo.: and Omaha, Neb. 

Asuming an effective radius of aduibility 
of 300 miles about each station, licensed 
amateur in the area covered were enlisted 
to copy the reports and to furnish them to 
shippers’ associations, county agents, State 
bureaus of markets, farm bureaus and other 
agricultural agencies, banks, newspapers 
and local telephone exchanges. A consider- 
able number of licensed operators offered 
to copy the reports and some: distribution 
resulted. 

By the end of Jannary, 1922. the market 
were being relayed and broadcast 
by radio telegraph from seven of the post 
office stations in a chain extending across 
the country. 

During 1921, following the quest still 
farther, the Radio Market News Service 
furnished its reports to three of the then 
very few radio telephone broadcasting sta- 
tions for dissemination. The radio experts 
had said that the amateur’s receiving set 
would tune in the voice on radio as well 
as the code signa and the amateurs were 
listening for the “voices on the air.” 

A few sets had appeared on the market 
and so the market reports by radio tele- 
phone were assured of an audience, small 
it is true, but interested, partly because of 
the character of the information and partly 
because of the novelty 


New M ethod Found 
For Testing Grapes 


Bureau of Chemistry Sees Aid In 
Fixing Cause of Spoilage 
Due to Storage. 


reports 


[Continued From Page 1.] 
ical character of these constituents is 
still for the most part declared to be un- 
known. 

Bureau chemists have, however, worked 
out an exact quantitative method for de- 
termining anthranilic acid ester, one of 
the most important volatile constituents of 
certain varieties of grapes and the total 
esters and total free volatile acids can be 
readily determined by well known methods. 

The content of anthranilic atid ester, 
and-or total volatile esters is a true meas- 
ure of the intensity of the aroma in grapes 
und grape juices, the chemists state. 

In liberatory experiments with 84 
ples whole grapes representing about 
the anthanilic acid ester was 
found to vary from 0.00 to 3.80 milligrams 
per kilogram. The fact that this constit- 
uent has been found in the table grapes 
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‘Army Commissions 
For 143 Civilians 
And Enlisted Men 


Completion of List of Those 
Who Became Second Lieu- 
tenants After Competitive 





Smithsonian 


Examinations. 


The names of 85 out of 143 civilians 
and enlisted men awarded commis- 
sions as second lieutenants in the 
Army, as result of special eramina- 
tions, appeared in the issue of Sep- 
tember 8. The remaining 58 names 
of those receiving commissions 
are published herewith as follows: 
86. 

Engineers, 
burgh, Pa. 

87. Charles Weller McCarthy, Infantry, 
408 Seward Sq. S. E.. Washington, D. C. 

88. Malcolom MacPherson, Infantry, 
2241 Sedgwick Ave., N. Y. C. 

89. Chester Erwin Margrave, Field 
tillery, State Armory, Ft. Collins, Colo. 

90. Edward Francis Merchant, Infantry, 
146 N. Main St., St. Abans, Vt. 

91. John Gross Merrick, Cavalry, 
N. High St., Colembus. Ohio. 

92. Eric Carl Metzereth, Infantry, 
12th St., S. E., Washington, D. C. 

93. Robert Lee Miller, Coast Artillery 
Corps, 179 W. 48th St., Bayonne, N. J. 

94. Robert Jones Moulton, Coast Artillery 
Corps, 2315 Loring Place, Bronx, New York 
City. 

95. George Leroy Murray, Air 
Bolling Field, District of Columbia. 

96. Walter Claude Myers, Coast 
lery Corps, 5602 39th St., N. W., 
ton, D. C, 

97. Paul Burnham Nelson, 
Rt. T, 225 A., Visalia, Calif. 

98. Thomas Willoughby Newton, Cavalry, 
1645 12th St., Birmingham, Ala. 

99. Franklin Charles Neilson, Field Artil- 
lery, 425 Debs Place, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

100. James David O'Brien, Infantry, 270 
N. Seventh St., Laramie, Wyo. 

101. Charles Winslow O'Connor, 
Corps, Staff Sergeant, First 
Squadron, Mitchel Field, N. Y. 

102. Harvey Robinson Ogden, Air Corps, 
Flying Cadet, Cadet detailed, Field, 
Tex. 

103. Joel 
Sergeant, 
Wright Field, Ohio. 

104. Herbert Butler 
Monmouth, Ore. 

105. Richard Dodge Reeve, Air Corps, 
Flying Cadet, Mitchel Field, L. I., N. Y. 
106. Paul Arthur Ridge, Cavalry, 105 

16th St., Somersville, Ind. 

107. Allan McLeod Robinson, Air Corps, 
409 Edgecombe Ave., N. Y. C. 

108. Elmer Jos. jr., Air 
Flying Cadet, Langley Field, Va. 

109. Chas. Arthur Air Corps, 
Cottage Ave., West Somerville, Mass. 

110. Josiah Ross, Air Corps, Private, 5th 
Observation Squadron, Mitchel Field, N. Y. 

111. Francis Albert Rudolph, Infantry, 
5112 Dodge St.. Omaha, Nebr. 

112. Ralph Eugene Rumbold, Infantry, 
544 Abbott Road, East Lansing, Mich. 

113. Irvin Schindler, Field Artillery, 1206 

Ist South St., Salt Lake City, Utah. 
114. Charles Albert Sheldon, Field 
tillery, 1312 Caton Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

115. Cleo Zachariah Shugart, Infantry, 
1000. Main St., Arkadelphia, Ark. 

116. George Hall Sparhawk, Air Corps, 
Flying Cadet, Cadet Detachment, Iwelly 
Field, Tex. 

117. John Titcomb Sprague, Air Corps, 
Flying Cadet, Langley Field, Va. 

118. Geo. Edwin Steinmeyer, 
fantry, Kingstree, S. C. 

119. Chas. Wm. Stratton, Field Artillery, 
159 Kellogg Ave., Palo Alto, Calif. 

120. Claire Stroh. Air Corps, 2420 
Ave., Pueblo, Colo 

121. Benj. Branche Talley, Corps of En- 
gineers, 5903 Rippey St., Hast Liberty, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

122. John Albert 
Illinois. , 
123. John Osman Taylor, Air Corps, 740 
Court St., Montgomery, Ala. 
124. Yantis Halbert Taylor, 
Flying Cadet, Ft. Crockett, Tex. 

1 Albert Jerome Thackston, Jr., In- 
fantry, 87 Whitman St., Orangeburg, 8, C. 

126. Manning Eugene Tillery, Air Corps, 
2020 Franklin St... Beaumont, Tex. 

27. Oliver Wolcott van den Berg, Field 
Artillery, 703 W. Nevada St., Urbana, Il. 

128. Wm. Orsen Van Gieson, Infantry, 
293 EF. Washington St., Ionia, Mich. 

129. John Gibson Van Houten, Infantry, 
629 Flamingo Drive, West Palm Beach, 
Florida. id 

130. Donald Cornelius 
Corps Flying Cadet. 
Field, Va. 

131. John Emmett 
Box 41, Blackville. 5. 

132. Edgar Richard 
Artillery Corps, 1 Clinton 
Mass. 

133. Newell 

Whipple, 


such 


R. D. Nog 4, Box 36, Pitts- 


Ar- 


1847 


119 


Corps, 


Artil- 
Washing- 


Air Corps, 


Air 
Observation 
Kelly 


G. O'Neal, Air 
1tth Observation 


Staff 


Squadron, 


Corps, 


Powell, Infantry, 


K. 


Rogers, Corps, 


15 


Ross, 


E. 
Ar- 


Jr., In- 


Fifth 


Tarro, Air Corps, Witt, 


Ss. 
Air 


Corps, 





Walbridge, Air 
Cadet Detail, Langley 


Walker, 
CG. 

Custis Ward, Coast 
St., Taunton, 


Infantry, 


Edward Watts, 
Kittery, Me. 

134. Harry Joseph Wheaton, 
118 11th Ave., N.. Seattle, Wash. 

135. Clarence Daniel Wheeler, Air Corps, 
Engineer Department, Nela Park, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

136. Grant 


Air Corps, 


49 
Infantry, 


Albert Williams, 
| Sergeant, DEML (ROTC) 
Illinois, Chanipaign, Ml. 
137. Frank Blakemore Wilson, Infantry, 
Box 1379 Vernon, Wilbarger, County, Tex. 

138. Lindsay Roscoe Wingfield, Field Ar- 
tillery, Rural Route No. 1, Vernon, Colo. 
139. Norman Mahlon Winn, Cavalry, Pri- 
vate Headquarters. District of Washing- 
ton, Washington, J). C. 

140. Chas. Oyen Wiselogel, Air Corps, 
1217 Kossuth S$t., Lafayette, Ind. 

141. Frederic] Stewart Yeo, Field Artil- 
| lery, 140 W. Gilman St., Madison, Wis. 

142. Layton Allen Zimmer, Coast Artil- 
lery Corps, 146 Kk. Union St., Circleville, 
Ohio. 

143. Geo. John Zimmerman, Corps of 
Engineers, 3442 Brookline Ave., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


Cavalry, 
University of 





iii a 
but not in the wine grapes is believed to 
offer a clue to the identification of species. 

Contrary to general opinion, the experi- 
ments showed, the volatile flavor of grapes 
is not\contained almost wholly in the skins. 
Substantial proportions were found in the 
pulp and almost #8 much was found in 
the residue after pressing as in the juices 
pressed out. 

Anthranilic acid ester tends to disap- 
pear from grape juice Which is stored, it 
Was stated, that juices from some 
grapes lose their tlavor and fragrance in 
a comparatively short time, The anthra- 
nilie acid in 14 samples of commer- 
cial bottle grape juices of unknown origin 
was found to from @.00 to 1.35 mil 
ligrams per liter. The volatile esters in 
eight of these samples varied from 5 to 29 
milligrams per liter. 
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Tests of Structural Materials 


| Conducted to Make Houses Safer 


| Bureau of Standards Measures Seepage of Water 


Measuring the seepage of water through 
building stone and applying 1,000,000 
pounds of preasure to a 10-foot stone col- 
umn are among the activities of the Bureau 
of Standards in testing structural mater- 
ials, it was stated August 21. 

The facilities for conducting such experi- 
ments vary in character and magnitude 
from a small machine for registering the 
pulling power of a wood screw to a mas- 
sive appartus capable of exerting a force 
| of 10,000 pounds, declared Bureau scientists. 
Awhole catalogue would required to 
| list the kinds of tests heing negotiated in 
|} the interest of better building materials, 
stated the Bureau. The range extends 
from the mixing of the cement to a study 
of the wear and tear of the mop of the 
| echarwoman in scribbing the marble floor in 
office building other structure. 


be 





or 


Between extremes, methods 
and materials have been subjected to such 

{ critical tests would define a_ suitable 
| percentage of lime for making brick, re- 
quirements for roofing, how to make 

| strong concrete, a method for measuring 
strains in concrete structure, the wind 

resistance of buildings, directions for plast- 

i the loads that can be imposed on 


{ ering, 

| hollow-tile walls, the effect of ovérburn- 
| in plaster, and the 
| 


these two 


as 


ing lime used measur- 
ing of the slightest swaying of a wall un- 
der the mere of one finger, itis 
pointed out. 


pressure 


Fire. 


tests 


{ Tests by 


| If these searching are not exact- 

| ing enough, either singly collgctively, 

| then a flaming torch may be applied to an 
entire structure, officials. tav- 
aging flames are effectual in pointing the 
way to better building construction by 

| exposing the inherent defects, thus lessen- 

|} ing the annual fire toll of $500,000,000, it 
is pointed out 


or 


suggested 


Full-sized columns, walls ang partitions 
are being systematically burned to destruc- 
tion at the Bureau of Standards. This 

{ anomaly—that of destroying buildings by 
fire in order determine their resistance 
to consuming flames—is productive>of in- 
| formation whereby architects and builders 
| may more effectively combat the arch en- 
emy, fire, said the scientists. 

This, however, is but one of many lines 
of investigation: in progress at the Bu- 
reau of Standards for improving and insur- 
ing the durability of structure ranging 
in nature from a small cottage to huge 
skyscrapers and massive bridges. The 
} truism that a building no better than 
{ the materials entering into its construc- 
tion is accepted without question, officials 
pointed out. 

Therefore, 


to 


is 


Government is 
inquiries into the nature of 
For instance: How can 
improved and strengthened in character? 

It has been shown result of this 
test that a decrease of 1 per cent of water 
in making concrete will enhance its 
strength at least 26 per cent. However, it 
essential to select sand and gravel in 
proper sizes and proportions in order to 
take~ advantage of using ® minimum 
amount of water. 

This observation—that 
little water as necessary 
crete workable—is 
high-alumina 
tists. 


the pursuing 
materi- 


concrete 


| basic 


als. be 
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just 
the con- 
the new) 
the scien- 


using 
make, 
to 


is, 
to 
applicable 
cement, declared 


as 


| Cement That Stands Fire. 

| Completion of a 10-vear research at 
Bureau of Standards throws new light on 
how to grind cement, it stated. , Re- 
sults of these experiments are conclusive 
in demonstrating the value of grinding 
cement finely, thus contributing corre- 
spondingly to the strength of the con- 
| crete. 

This is especially true if greater amounts 
of cement are used with the sand and 
gravel. That fineness is a_ recognized 
quality of Portland cement has been ac- 
cepted for a long time, but data were 
lacking, as to the exact effect of such fine- 
ness_on Portland cement over a consider- 
able period, declared officials. 

Consequently, the Cement 
the Bureau of Standards, 10 years 
drafted upon the beds of the Potomac 
River for supplies of sand and gravel. 
These test cylinders of concrete were com- 
posed of five brands of cement and 
Potomac River sand and gravel. 

For 28 days, at the begininng the 
experiment, these materials wére main- 
tained in moist air .after which they were 
exposed to Washington weather conditions 
for a duration of 10 years. Specimens 
broken at intervals of s months, one, 
two, three, five and ten years evidenced 
appreciably greater strength than similar 
specimens produced from normal q@ment. 

For 15 years there has been in progress, 
without interruption, tests relating to 
stucco construction. This investigation 
| has included such observations as the re- 
action of stucco to weather exposure for 
several years, its shrinking tendencies, and 
| fhe kinds of walls best suited for stucco 
bases. 

The 
| ty pes- 


the 


was 


of 


ago, 


Section 





test panels embraced a variety of 
back plastered construction, wooden 
| sheathing, paper-backed construction, and 
| plaster board. Results of this extended 
| investigation placed the stamp of approval 
masonry walls the best for 
stucco, pointed out officials; the tests indi- 
cated that) shrinkage controllable by 
regulating the amount water used in 
making stucco, and lean mixtures were 
{ considered advantageous 
All these material considerations, 
| ever, are subordinated to the human 
ment——-that of good workmanship, declared 
| the bureau. That is, if you are planning the 
construction of a stucco home an experi- 
{| enced stucco contractor is vitally essential. 
In other words, a master craftsman will 
safeguard the details of obtaining proper 
raw materials Xnd otherwise meet the re- 
quirements of construction in accordance 
with standard specifications. 
Tests of Roofing Materials. 
Roofs, no less than the foundations, must 
| consist of suitable materials that are 
properly placed, if results of building tests 
| at the Bureau of Standards receive the 
| consideration to which they are entitled, it 
declared. Specifications for roofing 
{ materials are outlined in a series of six 
| circulars, Which may be had upon applica- 
| tion. 

These master specifications treat of ma- 
terials for three, four, and five-ply asphalt 
and coal tar pitch built-up roofing sur- 
faced with gravel, slag, crushed stone, 
promenade tile, and slate slabs. The physi- 
cal characteristics of the products as well 
as methods of sampling and testing deliver- 
ies are indicated, 

Special testsphave shown that salts con- 
tained in from an oil burner have a 
! deteriorating effect on slate roof in which 
' the burner is housed. These salts, soluble 
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as 
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how- 
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Through Stone and Constructs Sound-Proof Room. 


in water, were caused to penetrate the slate 
by rains and they were recrystallized in 
dry weather. 
Decay from 
from the 
invisible 
process 


discernible 
the building, 
from the outside. The 
eating begins at the edge the 
shingles, follows the direction of cleavage, 
and finally reduces the slate to*a powder. 

Tests of corrugated zine are now 
in progress, the corrugated sheets being 
loaded with sand, the being sup- 
ported on a framework similating its place- 
ment on a structure. This tugging 
remains for a month more, daily 
urements being to 
deflection. 

Not content 
and means for 
homes, offices, 
Bureau of Standards, it 
evolved means for cleaning 
ing stone structures. It introduced 
a novel method for cleaning the exterior 
of old buildings, thus contributing to their 
sightliness and durability. 

Use of steam from a boiler blown directly 
against the stone through a nozzle has 
been discovered recently an effective 
way of removing dirt from the walls of 
a stone building. A bank building in Balti- 
more, Md., was given this newly prescribed 
cleaning treatment, the efficacy of which 
was demonstrated when officials tell 
that a accumulation of dirt 
thus removed from this Indiana limestone 
building. 

The steam cleaning method, making use 

80 pounds of to the 
square inch, is said to be improvement 
former cleansing Pre 
viously, the tedious™and time-consuming 
method of using soap powders and a hand 
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interior 
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and other 


Ways 
more 
buildings, 
indicated 
and 


is 
preserv- 
has 


as 


us 


20-year was 


of steam pressure 
an 


over processes, 


brush was employed or some more drastic 
and sometimes injurious of blast- 
ing with sand was brought into action. 
Live steam, on the other hand, 
suing from simple nozzles made 
vanized pipe fitted to the end of one*half 
inch steam lines, is effectual without 
any attendant harmful results to the build- 
ing being cleaned, stated H. H. Dutton 
the Bureau of Standards. The new method, 
however, than the older pro- 
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of 
is costlier 


cesses, 


Wear of Cleaning Marble. 
Another cleaning 
progress at the Bureau of Standards aims 
to determine the wearing effect other 
reaction, if any, on a polished marble floor 
when commercial cleaning preparations 
applied. In order to stimulate this 
condition, a so-called scrubbing machine 
has been rigged up for giving an abrasive 
effect to specimens of marble slabs. 

This machine consisjs of a broad-faced 
wheel which geared to turn only 
in six hours. At the lowest point of this 
wheel scrubbing drum covered with 
felt, which turns eight times a minute. In 
so doing, by means of a balanced bearing, 
it forced against the specimens of mar- 
ble to the desired scrubbing 
pressure. 


or serubbing test in 


or 


are 


is once 


is a 


is 


so as give 


Almost human-like, the felt on the drum 
dips into the cleaning fluid and serubs the 
marble with systematic precision. This 
test is continued until the scrubbings are 
sufficient in number to simulate those 
whi¢h a marble floor would receive in the 
of several years. 

Theoretically, buliding stone is supposed 
to impervious to water and it seems 
to require a stretch of the imagination to 
think of water tri®kling through such a 
close-fitting substance, pointed out 
tists. Yet, the Bureau of Standards has 
designed a machine in which water not 
only forced through the pores of stone but 
the rate of flow measured with preci- 
sion, even though occasionally test speci- 
mens of stone break under high pressures. 

The specimens stone used in these 
experiments are in the shape of disks, the 
dimensions of which are eight inches in 
diameter and one-half inch thick. This 
apparatus affords opportunity for study of 
a subject concerning which little is known, 
namely, the of water through 
building stone. 

Preliminary tests have already indicated 
that some stones very dense, permit- 
ting “of the passage very little water, 
while others are porous to offer 
slight resistance to the flow of water. Ob- 
viously, to differentiate between these 
types is of value to builders of homes and 
other structures, if have water- 
proof quarters, stated Bureau of 
Standards. 


course 


be 


scien- 
is 


is 


of 


seepage 


are 
of 


so as 


we are to 


the 


Soundproof Room Built. 

Soundproof dwellings and office buildings 
are promised future architectural 
achievements, if an objective of the Gov- 
ernment attained. This Government 
bureau built a relatively soundproof 
structure- nearly proof against sound 
as any building yet erected, it de- 
clared. 

Here, room, where it 
to holler high pitch of voice in order 
go be heard at all in an adjoining room, 
@il manner of sound tests are being con- 
ducted, declared the scientists. Oddly 
enough, a combination of radio and sound 
is being employed in this investigation and, 
strange it may seem, the loud speaker 
that is now used to amplify music or 
issuing from your radio receiving 
being employed in circumscribing 
voice music your own 
the bureau. 

That by experimental use of the prin- 
ciple of the loud speaker operation the 
Government is determining building mate- 
rials that are relatively soundproof. 

Determination of the strength of hollow 
tile walls, relating to “composition” 
floors and stuccos, making concrete from 
crushed limestone or hollow tile waste, 
results of observations showing that paint 
keeps lime plaster from setting, the writ- 
ing of, a safe and sanitary plumbing code, 
weathering tests demonstrating the supe- 
riority of paraffin treatm for water- 
proofing stone, fatigue tests indicating that 
few limestone beams keep straight, experi- 
ments showing that overburned lime is the 
cause of ‘popping’ in plaster, and the sub- 
jecting of hollow tile walls to a fire test 
ure among other building* tests that have 
been completed or' are now in progress at 
the Bureau of Standards. 

And, as this Government 
ments: 

“The 
tion to 
used in the 
shelter him. 
oul question, 
the members 
tures 
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has 
as 
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in a is 
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necessary 


as 

voice 
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that 
in stated 


or home, 


Is, 


tests 


ts 


bureau com- 


average 
the 


person gives little atten- 
vario®s types of construction 
buildings which house and 
It usually assumed, with- 
that the strength of all of 
which make up the strue- 
he enters, adequate for the pur- 
used. 

almost all this is true; yet 
realize that this is not so by acci- 
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Reports Discovery , 
Of Alloys Superior 


To Sterling Silver 


The Bureau of Standards Am 
nounces Failure to Find 


Truly Non-Tarnishing 
Product. 


[Continued From Page 1.] 

Gold and Silver Inquiry’ embodied in it 
of the Bureau of 
to develop new us 
was submitted to the Se 
by the Secretary of the 
It was pointed out in its repor 
little research @#ha 
been done to develop uses of silver, excep 
‘but has been al- 
lowed to fit into the places where it would 


conclusions a_ report 


Mines’ investigation 
of silver which 
ate commission 
Interior. 
that 


very systematic 


in photography, silver 


satisfy the requirements.” 
Gives Uses of Sterling Silver. : 

“The principal uses of sterling silver if 
it was declared, “are for table 
ware, jewelry, and ornaments and decoras 
tions. If the American public could be led 
to purchase and own as much solid silver 
in Great Britain, the market for 
would greatly stimulated. Ae 
National Retai 
per cent of the 
this country is 
This requires a) COm 
paratively small volume of this basi¢ 
metal. It is entirely possible that a sy 
tematic investigation would develop alloy 
of silver which would have very desirable 
properties for use industrially or commer 
cially. Much work has been done in € 
attempt to develop silver alloys of sterling} 
quality which would be considerably les 
tarnishing than the present copper silvé 
standard sterling. 

“Jewelry manufacturers have been espe 
cially interested in this problem and havi 
made up 200 experimental alloys. 
There are market at least two less 
tarnishing of silver, but so far no 
one has developed a really nontarnishing? 
alloy as being of the same ratio as stain- 


less steel. 


ware as 


silver be 
85 
in 


Jewelers’ Association, 
volume of silverware 
plated silverware. 


over 
the 
alloys 


on 


Special Alloys Are Tested. 

“The Bureau of Standards is conducting 
tests on special alloys of silver made up by 
manufacturers for their nontarnishability 
Three of the most promising lines of inves= 
tigation proposed are (1) alloy silver with 
magnesium; (2) alloy silver with sone 
metal, such as chromium, if possible, whieh 
nontarnishing, with the hope that the 
silver lattice will be coated with this and 
thus protected from sulphidization; (3) al- 
loy silver with tellurium; if this can be 
done without producing brittle alloys, using 
with tellurimu some metal to soften silver, 
such as zinc or cadmium. Or, as a fourth 
hypothesis, alloy silver to a small extent 
with rare metals, such as germanium.” 

The Bureau of Mines in its earlier inves- 
tigation found that zine had an advantage 
over cadmium because of the former's 
cheapness and its giving out a white 
sulphide instead of a yellow one. 


is 


Italy Is Only Nation 
To Enter Air Races 
For Schneider Cup 


France and England Without 
Fast Enough Planes, Says 
Word to Bureau of 
Aeronautics. 


[Continued From Page 1.J 
fiving, while the remaining two 
will be reserve pilots. 4 

The tentative list comprises Lieutenants 
F. H. Conant, 2nd Lt. G. T. Cuddihy, Lt, 
(jig), J. J. Lenhart, and Lieutenant W. G, 
Tomlinson, of the Navy, and Lieut. H, J. 
Norton, of the Marine Corps. 


‘Planes Must Stand Tests. 


Included in the requisites of the Schnei- 
der Cup competition are several pre-re- 
quisites which the contesting planes must 
withstand before they are eligible for the 
actual speed races. 

The General Regulations state in part: 

“Each machine must complete a course 
from 5 to 70 nautical miles over the 
sea, or in a creek, gulf, estuary or bay. 
For this test the pilot must taxi over the 
Starting line, then rise and continue the 
course, during which he must taxi the ma- 
chine over two distances of one-half a 
nautical mile at a minimum speed of 12 
knots, the limits of each of these @is- 
tances being indicated by two buoys. The 
remainder of the course will be covered in 
flight.” “e 


contest 


Must Fly Over Open Water. 

The actual competition consists of maxi- 
mum speed and maneuvering ability on 
water. There is also a stipulation all the 
flying must be done over open sea water. 

Last year the Schneider Cup race was 
won by Lieut. John T. Doolittle, of the 
Army Air Corps, fiving a Curtiss racer 
equipped with pontoons. He maintained 
un average speed of 232.573 miles per hour. 
This year no Army aviators have been 
entered. : 

Reports from England and France alike 
have stated that these countries will not™ 
enter into the Schneider cup competition 
because they have no seaplanes c¢apable 
of making sufficient speed to warrant their 
entry. 


Cruiser Huron, of Asiatic 


Fleet. to Be Relieved 


The cruiser Pittsburgh, now being recon=" 


| ditioned at the New. York Navy Yard, will 


proceed to Manila, P. I., about October 1 
time to relieve the cruiser Huron as 
flagship of the Asiatic Fleet on Decem= 
br 1, the Department of the Navy has 
just been informed. # 

Upon being relieved the Huron will re? 
turn to the Navy Yard at Puget Sound for 
inspection by the Board of Inspection and 
Survey of the Navy. As soon as prac 
ticable, the department was informed, 
Huron again will be commissioned and de- 
tailed for duty. 
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Personal 


Injuries 


Waitresses Union 
As Enjoined Against 
Picketing Restaurant 


Fi 
fete 
he 


Court Rules Clayton Act Does | 


Not Apply. as No Previous 
Dispute Existed With 


New Proprietors. 


Benin Restacrant Co. v. Wartresses’ UN- 
ION, Loca, No. 249, ev aL., District Court, 
Easrern District, Mo., No. Eq. 6629. 
An injunction was issued in this case 

@gainst a labor union from continuing its 
campaign of picketing a resthurant in a 
cake involving the charge of a conspiracy 
to destroy or where 
there was no antecedent dispute between 
the restaurant and its em- 
ployes, Act does 
apply. 

Judge Faris delivered the opinion, 
full text of which follows: 

In this case the Court finds itself 
Position to render judgment. The case has 
been for a lone time before this 
other courts. 

Heretofore this Court, 
hearing, granted a_ temporary 
From this grant of a temporary injunction 
the defendants appealed. Upon 
ing in the Circuit Court of Appeals 
action taken by this Court, and the views 
expressed taking 
action, were affirmed. 


unionize its business, 
corporation 


the Clayton not 


and 


the 


upon a fairly full 
injunction. 
a hear- 
the 
by the Court in 
New Proprietor Not Involved. 


In this case this Court has heretofore 
ruled that, since there has never been any 
strike among the employes of the present 
plaintiff or any pend- 
Ing between the defendants and the Ben 
ish Restaurant of Delaware, 


plaintiff herein of the latter 


other labor dispute 


Company 


the right 


imal 
| tin, proctors for respondent. 
| 


and | 


that | 


| jibellant 


; tugs 


to carry on business free from molestation | 


and interference right. and 


that injunction 
interference. 

The Court of Appeals of this Circuit, as | 
gaid already, took the identical view of both + 
the law and the facts. as this law and these 
facts having been viewed by this Court. | 
Waitresses Union. Local No. 249. v. Ben 
ish Restaurant Company 6 Fed. (2nd) 568.) 
Clearly, 1 am bound by the decision of the 
above case. the facts 
Were identical. 

Jt is scarcely mecessary to again recite 
these facts. but briefly they run thus: 

Some time October, 1926 
Restaurant Company of Missouri 
involved in labor dispute with 
ployes, which dispute resulted in the in- 
auguration by such employes of a strike 
and in picketing of the places of business 
of this Missouri corporation for about a 
period of one year. This picketing ceased 
on the 2ist day of October, 1921, and, 
far as the record discloses, no further pick- 
eting occurred of the place or places of 
business of the Missouri Company, 
the latter went out of business. 


is a property 


will lie to restrain such 


wherein, as here, 


in 
became 


a its em- 


so 


New Concern Incorporated. 

In the month of April, 1923, the plain- 
tiff was duly incorporated under the laws 
of the State of Delaware, and on the 30th 
day of April 1923, it was to do 
business in Missouri. Thereupon, all the 
property of whatever kind of the Missouri 


licensed 


| rett, of which Samuel Straw 


} tation 


; tugs, 


| bow 


the Benish , 


until | 


las to 


Company was sold and transferred to plain. | 


tiff. 

On the 9th dax of January, 1924. plain. | 
tiff opened a new restaurant at Sarah and 
Olive streets, in the City of St. Louis. 

Immediately thereupon defendant, Local 
Union, put pickets about both this newly 
established restaurant, as well as about 
the original down-town restaurant of plain. 
tiff. These pickets were employed and 
paid for their services as such by the de. 
fendant local union. 

The evidence is contradictory as to the 
actions of these pickets. That of the plain. 
tiff tends to show that these pickets ac- 
costed and took hold of potential custom 
ers; that they walked up and down 
sidewalk immediately in front of the 
eral entrances to plaintiff's restaurant: that | 
they called emptloves of plaintiff ‘‘scabs” 
and made insulting motions in their pres. 
ence and directed toward them: that they 
threw rocks on three occasions through 
the plate-glass windows, and on three 
casions threw so-called stink-bombs 
this restaurant, which latter had the ef. | 
fect to fill the plaintiff's restaurant with 
vile and nauseating odors, which persisted 
for a week or more, and which resulted in 
driving from the restaurant all customers 
and employes of the plaintiff, and in 
instance seriously injured the eyes of one 
employe of plaintiff. 


oc 


into 


one 


Authors Not Determined. 
It is but fair to say that the 
fails to connects defendants directly 
either the hurling of the rocks 
the windows, or the throwing of the stink 
bombs; but the situation and the circum 
Stances lead inevitably the conclusion | 
that if there had been no picketing there 
would have been no rocks or stink-bombs | 
thrown. | 
The inference clearly even if it 
Were necessary to make a finding on the} 
point in this case (as it is not), that these 
bombs and these rocks were thrown either 
by defendants someone acting for, or 
in collusion with, them. 


Pickets Detailed. 


The evidence for the defendants 
clusively concedes that there were 
pickets detailed by the defendant 
/ and paid by the latter to picket the 
tiff's place of business during meal 
that these pickets walked up 
the sidewalk in front of the 
restaurant; that they accosted the potential 
customers of plaintiff. saving to such cus 
tomers that plaintiff's restaurant was un. 
fair to organized labor and that 
Quetsed such customers not to patronize 
plaintiff, and that this was done for the 
‘Sole purpose of compelling plaintiff to 
@nionize his places of business by employ 
tne members of the Waitresses’ Union 
Wone of these pickets had ever been in 
the employ of the plaintiff, or, as already 
forecast, had there ever at any time been 
Bny dispute between the present plaintiff 
end this Union, or any member thereof 
It might well be found to be a fact, if 
he law of the case required such finding, 
that defendant Union was not upon the 
Yacts engaged in peaceful picketing: but 
Tam still of the opinion, as was the Court 
f Appeals, that this case does not fall 
Within that provision of the Clayton Act | 
Which permits peaceful picketing. even if 
the facts show no more than such picket. ! 
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| Seas SHIPPING 





| full speed, such interference was the cause 
| of any injuries the ship may have sustained | 
| ingoing aground, the District Court, East- } 


| Towing and Transportation Company, Inc., 


Taxation 


Interference of Master With Pilot” 
Held to Have Caused Injury to Ship 


District Court Also Finds That Claim of Damage 
Is Not Justified By Evidence. 


Co. y. MCALLISTER TowWING 
Co, DistrRicr Court, EASTERN District, 
New York, No. A, 7210. 

The master of a vessel having said while 
it was being undocked: “You can't give her | 
full speed astern,” when the pilot ordered 


accident between 
19, 
when 
ber, 


the grounding on 
1923, and the 
on 


Janu- 
time of the survey 
drydock in Septem. 


ary 
she went 
1923, 
That of elimination the 
| method used was testified to by the master 
of the Robin Adair, who testified how he, 
at the time of testifying, knew that the 
Adair received Pier B, 


the following words: 


the process is 


tobin damage off 
in ‘By 
If we didnt get damaged anywhere else, 
that must have been 


on ‘ : ; W hile method 
Moran Towing and Transportation Com- | 


= “ . | been a perfectly good one, if as the master 
pany and E. E. Barrett & Company, Inc., | B cliy & , if 
of Robin Adair 


impleaded. 
The full text damaged anywhere else, the logs 
Adair 


Barry, : 
: rane mind 
mers, proctors for libellant 
} portunities 


Park, Mat 
j } after January 19, 
proctors for respondent-im- | , 
ber 12, 1928. 


& | % 
| The rough log for 


that the Robin Adain 
dock in Boston 


in the libel 
as owner 
McAllister 


ern District of New York, held 
of Seas Shipping Company 
of the steamship Robin Adair, v. 


. elimination. 
mh 
the place.” 


the pursued may have 
was 
of 
what 


better 


the Says she not 


the 
to 


of the case follows: 


Robin evidence) show 


several 


(in 


& 
Foley & Mar- 


Wainwright, Thacher sym 
my were much op 


for receiving such damages 


1923, and before Septem. 


Veeder, 


= & Lynch, 


pleaded. Burlingham, Masten 


April 25, 1923, 
had a collision 
but 


‘ shows 
Fearey, proctors for respondent-impleaded. 


Campbell, D. J. 

Moran Towing and Transportation Com- 
E. Barrett & 
were on the petition of the respondent M« 

| 
| 


with 
the the 


log, 


that date; 
on the smooth 


on 


Same does not appear 


pany and EB Company, Inc., 

and remember 
September 
Adair 


each 


the master said he did not 
t: and smooth log for 
and 4 shows that the Robin 

ounded in the Delaware River on 
those dates 
Furthermore. 


i the 
Allister Towing and Transportation Com 3 


pany, Inc., impleaded under the 56th Rule r 
in Admiralty. of 

On the 19th of January, 1923, the = 
placed its order re- 


spondent, McAllister Towing 


both the pilot house 
d_ the chief officer's log of the 
Adair show, by soundings taken cn Jan 
ary 19, 1923, that she was aground at tl 
stern, port bow and port quarter and was 
not aground amidships but had 30 feet of 
water there on both sides, and this leads 
to the conclusion that she could 
have received the injuries of which 
plaint is Made on January 19, 1923. 

Me- | If. however could be found on the 
x evidence that injuries of which com 
plaint is made received on January 
19, 1923, then it clear to my mind that 
such injuries were received because of the 
interference of the master of the Robin 
Adair with Captain Straw, the pilot. when 
he gave the order for full speed astern. 
There is much conflict in the evidence 
ith reference the giving of this order, 
there seems to be a general agreement 
that it was the proper order to have given, 
and no reason is Shown why it should not 
been given, except for the effect it 
| may have had upon the condensers of the 
} Robin Adair; and this could not have been 
known to Captain Straw. but 
‘vas known to the master of the Robin 
Adair, because OM May 31, 1922. on the 
second voyage before the one in Question 
the Robin Adair backed out from the same 
pier, full astern, and had trouble 
with mud in her condensers, and on Sep 
tember 22 the voyage just before the 
in question. She backed out from _ the 
Same pier, at slow speed astern, without 
difficulty with the condensers 

rhe two Morgan tugs obeyed orders and 
performed ail that was required of them in 
proper manner and the respondent-im 
pleaded, Morgan Towing and Transporta 
tion Company free from all blame. 

The libellant having failed to bear the 
burden of proving that the damages to the 
Robin Adair were caused by the negligence 
E. E. Barrett & Company, Inc.. Cap 
tain Straw, master of the E. E. Barrett, no 
lis bility on the part of the respondent, Mc 
Allister Towing and Transportation Com 
pany, Inc., has been shown 

A decree may be entered in favor the 
MecAllister Towing and Transportation 
Company, Inc against libellant dis 
miissing the libel with and in favor 
of the respondents-impleaded,. Moran Tow- 
ing and Transportation Company and E. E 
Barrett & Company, In dismissing the 
petition with costs against the petitioner. 


log 
day Robin 
with the 
and Transpor- 


Inc., by telephone, for 


steamer 


tation Company, 


Robin Adair 


the 


to assist its 


which lying bow-in on south side 


of Pier B, Jersey City, to undock, 


was me 


not 


using its com- 


own power. 
it 
the 
were 


In compliance with such order the 
Towing and Transportation Com 
caused E. E. Barrett & Com. | 
to send its steam tug E. EF. Bar- 
was the mas- 
ter, to assist the said steamer in undock 
ing, and the Moran Towing and Transpor 
Company, Inc., to send two of its 
steam tugs to assist insuch umdocking 

E. E. Barrett arrived 
p. m. that day, and the two Moran 
little after 1 o'clock p. m. The 
was clear, tide ebb, with a light 
wind 

E. E. Barrett went on the port 
a hawser. Captain Straw, the | 
the tug, went on board to take ; 
Adair out, and reported to her 
on the bridge 
charge of the 


Allister 


is 


pany, Inc., 
pany, Inc., 


0 
i 
\ t 
x to 


The about 12:50 put 


o'clock 

a 
weather 
northwest 


have 


The tug 
with 
master of 
the Robin 
master. Captain Straw went 
of the Robin Adair and took 
undocking as pilot. 

There were on the bridge 
Captain Straw, the master of the Robin 
Adair. her third officer. and a Sandy Hook 
pilot, but he took no part in the undocking 


E 


of course, 


speed 
in addition to 1922 


one 


Barrett was headed toward 
the Robin Adair, with a 
the ship's bow, the object 
being hold the bow of the Robin Adair 
from the dock, and the two Moran tugs 
were on the Robin Adair’s port quarter 
There is a great conflict in the testimony 
immediately followed, but I 
Captain Straw then gave the 
order full speed astern, but the master of } 
the Robin Adair said. “You can’t give her 
full speed astern as she Stirs up the mud 
too much and it gets in her condensers,” | 
and Captain Straw then attempted to take | 
out the Robin Adair slow speed astern 
When part the Robin Adai 
went aground inthe mud at the stern, por 
bow and port quarter. After the steamer 
stuck in the mud, she rested there until 
about & o'clock p.m. when the flood tide 
came in 
Captain Straw notified the master of the 
Robin Adair when the tide came in and the 
master of the Robin Adair told him not to 
back her he wanted her bow to shift 
to the north, and when this happened she 
was started ahead, turned around and con 
tinued on her voyage 
No damage to the Robin Adair was dis- 
covered at the time she Was stuck in the | Customs 
mud on January 19, 1923. nor was v i 
damage to her discovered until September: 
12, 1923, when dry docked in the 
regular course, at which time the survey 
as part of the damage. 
that a damaged plate was found amidships | 
the wind and water mark, which mark | 
visible when the ship was light. | 
} 
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The tug E. 
the stern of 
hawser from a 
to 


is 


what 


of or 


find that 


of 


way out ea the 
t | costs 


Duty Is Determined 


as 


Court Denies Appeal, 
However. Holding it Was 


she was 


shows a chief decision the 


‘ourt 


oO 
he 


affirming the 
the United States Customs 
at New York Overrules a protest 
Testrite Instrument Co 
ing to do with the correct tariff on 
timers or stop watches, 

Duty was levied on the timers in 
tion at the rate of $1 each and 45 per cent 
ad valorem under paragraph 368 of the act 
of 19 time measuring devices with 
one jewel in the escapement Judge 
Fischer, who writes the court's conclusions 
in this case, holds that duty should have 
been taken under the im para 
graph 367 of the said act for ‘watch move 
ments * * * in cases * * * having less 
than seven jewels,”” at the rate of cents 
each on the timers or stop watches, and at 
45 per cent ‘ad valorem under para- 
graph on the cases. 

Judge Fischer, in denying 
importers in this particular case 
his opinion as follows: 

“Since the protest directed 
‘stop watch movements’ which are 
therein to be Gutiable ‘at 45 per 
der paragraph 367,’ we hold that 
not set forth the proper claim 
test is therefore overruled without 
ing the decision of the collector.’’ 

(Protest 143936-G-58177-25) 


Without of 
collector Cou 
at tk 


of 


vers matter 


was 


The 


hav- 
certain 


in # 
burden rests upon the libellant to a 
that the damages to. the 

Adair. of which complaint is made, 
caused by her grounding on January 
1923, and this it sought to do by 
process of elimination: but in order to suc- | 
it must appear that the damages 

not have been caused by some other | 


Robin 
were 


show 
ques 
19, 

aA 


has 


as 


could 
oa = = pata j 
had never been 
this plaintiff 
Even 
plaintiff's ven- 
to the property | 
ended on the 
1921; and this } 
picketing did 


of January, 


Here, I repeat, there 
dispute hetween 


ing 
any 


provision 


labor 


dispute between 
predecessor in title 
held by plaintiff, had 
twenty-first day of October, 
controversy, this 
not occur day 


75 
now 


said 


rather 
until the ninth 


or, elief to 


concludes 


the 


Common Law Offered. 


rule at 


is against 
claimed 
cent in 
it does 
The pro 


affirm: 


In such situation the common 
law applicable and not the rule laid 
down by the Clayton Act At common 
law (or in equity), as held, absent a statute, 
plaintiff had the right to operate his busi- 
ness he saw fit, free from 
certed acts of others calculated 
tended to injure or destroy his business. 
Any conspiracy (and a conspiracy is abun- 
dantly shown) which had the effect through 
overt acts done to injure plaintiff's busi- 
nest, and the proof shows it was injured, 
can be enjoined 

It not necessary, I 
rule of equity, 
that criminal 
should be 


is 


as the con- 


and in 


tilissl (liniiis dud Cieniiee 
Held Dutiable at 30 Per Cent 


Certain metal chucks and shanks, 


} im 
ported by H. Boker &€ (o., Inc., 
i 
| 


held 

at 
para 
Parts of 
per cent 


is repeat, under the 
absent a statute, 
acts assault battery 
done by defendants before equity 
will interfere Equity will enjoin overt | 
acts, done pursuant to agreement and con- | 
federation, which are intended to hurt. and 
which are in their nature calculated to 
the business of another 

All these things are Shown beyond ques- 
tion by the evidence There 
spiracy to compel plaintiff 
business: there was no 


are 
Court 
under 
as 


30 


by the United States Customs 
New York to be classifiable 
graph 372, tariff law of 1922, 
machine tools, at the rate of 
ad valorem, as claimed in the protests 
The collector's assessment 49 per cent 
ad valorem under paragraph 399. as manu- 
factures of metal not specially Provided 
for, is therefore set aside by Judge Fischer, 
who concludes his opinion follows 

“From the testimony it satisfactorily, ap- 
pears that these chucks and shanks are 
parts of drill presses which are. driven 
by other than hand power and which drill 
holes in metal. Such a machine is a 
chine tool within the Congressional 
tion thereof, and since jArts of 
tools are provided for, we sustain 
tests and reverse the decision 
lector in each case.” 

(Protests 51724-G-37223-24, etc). 


of or 


at 


Was a con 
to unionize his 


antecedent dis- 


as 


plaintiff's place of business; these pickets 
by their acts partially destroyed plaintiff's 
business 

It follows 
should issue as prayed 
may be submitted 
follow the 
defendants 

July 17, 1926, 


ma- 
defini 
machine 
the pro 
of the col 


that a perpetual injunction | 
for anda 
accordingly. 


decree and 


decree 


to 
to be taxed against 


j 
s 


; 


Restraining 
Orders 


Mr. Patrick J. Ryan, for the plaintiff 
in error. 

Mr. Frederic D, McCarthy (Mr. B. W 
Scandrett was with him on the brief), for 
the defendant in error 

Before Booth, Circuit Judge. and Phil- 
lips and Kennamer, District Judges 

Kennamer, District Judge, delivered the 
opinion of the court: 

This action was instituted to recover 

_| damages: for the alleged wrongful death 
of John Bergman, who was killed on the 
2ist day of April, 1924, near Moose Lake, 
Minn 
was driving a 
to Duluth with a 
was accompanied by 
Woodward. The deceased 
reason of the defendant's 
the Ford truck upon a railroad 
where State Highway No. One 
the defendant company's railroad track 


Man Killed by Train 
Is Held Negligent in 
Neglecting to Look 


Court Holds Evidence of Pair 
That Engineer Failed to 
Sound Warning Is 
Insufficient. 


ARABELLA BERGMAN, SPECIAL AD MINISTRATRIX 
or Estate or JoHN BERGMAN, DB8CBASED, V. 
NORTHERN Pactric Rateway Co., Circvit 
CourT oF AppgaLs, 8TH Crrcurt, No, 7403, 

this for alleged 


In action for 


death due to the alleged failure 
locomouve 


damages 
wrongful 
of the engineer to sound the 
whistle and ring tpe bell, the Circuit Court 
held that a 


verdict was properly 


of Appeals motion for a di- 


rected sustained by 
where 


and 


the District Court for Minnesota, 


the only evidence that the whistle 


bell were 
of 


the testimony 
they did 


not operated was 


two motorists who said not 


hear the whistle-or bell as drove in 


they 


the vicinity of the accident during a snow 


storm 


The full text of the case follows: 


the deceased 
from Paul 
load of furniture, and 
assistant, a Mr. 
killed 
striking 
crossing 
intersects 


facts are that 
Ford truck 


The 
St 


an 
was by 


train 


Engineer Only Eye Witness. 
Bergman and his assistant in- 
stantly killed and the only eye witness to 
the accident was the engineer of the train 
The record dis- 
of the accident 
blowing and the 


were 


which 


closes 


caused the death 
that 
was 


time 
wind 


at the 
there high 
snow falling. 

The complaint 
different 
one was relied upon 
was the alleged failure 
sound the 
the locomotive. 
Statutes Minnesota, 1923, requires the 
engineer of every locomotive to sound the 
whistle or ring the bell of the locomotive 
when 1 
not 
and it 
of the 
continue until the locomotive 
the crossing 

Upon the conclusion the introduction 
of the evidence the defendant filed a 
tion for a directed verdict upon the ground 
that no negligence on the part 
fendant company had been shown: that 
the deceased, the driver of the Ford truck. 
Xuilty of contributory negligence as 
a matter of law, and that umder all of the 
evidence in the case the plaintiff was not 
entitled to recovel 

The motion 
sustained by the 
ground, as stated by 
has been 
to base a 


a 
was 
contained «a number of 
grounds of negligence. but only 
at 


of 


the trial, which 
the engineer to 
of 
General 


whistle and to ring the bell 
Section 10,263 


of 


approaching a crossing at a point 
than 80 rods from. the crossing, 
further requirés that the sounding 
whistle or the ringing of the bell 
has cleared 


less 


of 
mo 


of the de 


was 


directed verdict was 
trial court upon the 
the court, “that there 
no showing sufficient upon which 
verdict that the whistle was not 
and 


for a 


sounded 
tion.” 


at the time place in ques- 


Instructions Questioned. 

The only error presented is that the trial 
court erred in instructing the jury to 
turn verdict in favor of the defendant. 

An examination of the record shows 
that the only evidence presented by the 
plaintiff to establish the failure of the en- 
gineer operating the train to sound the 
whistle or ring the bell was the testimony 
of two witnesses on the date of the 
accident were driving an automobile in a 
northerly direction along the highway 
ward the intersection of the highway and 
the railroad track, and who had reached 
the crossing and were coming to a stop on 
the westerly side just as the train passed. 
As soon as the train had gone by the wit- 
nesses proceeded over the crossing and dis 
covered the wrecked truck and the bodies 
of Mr. Bergmar Mr. Woodward near 
the track 

The testimony of the two witnesses was 
to the effect that at the time and place of 
the accident weather was stormy, the 
snow was falling and the wind was blow- 
ing. Witnesses were driving a five 
senger touring car, upon which the storm 
curtains were attached, except on the left 
side of the automobile near the driver 

The witness drove the car testi- 
fied that it was very difficult to the 
road by of the accumulation of 
snow on the d shied of his car, and in 
order to see any distance in front of the 
car, it for him to lean out 
side of the ca It appears that the road 
upon which witnesses were traveling 
ran parallel to the railroad track for some 
distance before turning into the crossing, 
and the within few hundred 
feet of the raj track. The touring 
was being driven at a rate of about 
25 miles per hour 


Didn't Hear Whistle or Bell. 


testified that they did 

hear the whistle or bell 
of the train, and it appeared that witness’ 
hearing was that ef normal men. 

The evidence indieates that the defend- 
ant’s train would have been some distance 
south of the touring car driven by the 
witnesses at the time the engineer was re- 
quired to sound the whistle for this cross 
ing, and that the wind would have tended 
to have carried the sound of a whistle or 
a bell from the witnesses. The 
learned trial court, in sustaining the mo- 
tion ‘for a directed verdict, expressed grave 
doubt to whether under the circum 
‘stances the witnesses could have heard the 
whistle or hell if they had been alert for 
that purpose, and he indicated that so far 
the they were en- 
tirely indifferent thereto. 

The defendant railroad company intro- 
duced many witnesses, some of whom were 
members of the train crew, and others 
passengers on the train, who gave posi- 
tive evidence that signals were given by 
the engineer, by sounding the whistle and 
ringing the approach of the 
crossing in question There seems to be 
no serious controversy between counsel 
for the plaintiff and the defendant as to 
the settled rule: That the mere state 
ment of a witness that he did not hear a 


re- 
a 


who 


to- 


and 


the 


pas 


vho 
see 


reasor 


WAS necessary 


the 


road was a 
lroad 


car 


Both witnesses 
not at 


any time 
e 


awa 


as 


as evidence disclosed, 


the bell at 
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bell ring is valueless as evidence, unless 
it further appears that he was able to hear 
and was in a position and under condi. 
tions where he would probably have 
heard the sound had it been made, as 
against the direct and positive evidence 
of witnesses that the bell did ring or the 
whistle sounded. 


Verdict of Jury Sought. 

It is insisted, however, that since there 
was a showing that the witnesses could 
and probably would have heard a bell or 
a whistle, had one been rung or sounded, 
as they were listening to hear such a 
sound, there is sufficient evidence that no 
bell was rung Or whistle sounded to be 
submitted to the jury. The case of Cotton 
Vv. Willmar & Sioux Falls Ry. Co., 99 Minn. 
366, was relied upon to sustain this con. 
tention. 


The evidence in the case at bar clearly 
is distinguishable from the evidence ad. 
duced in the Cotton case, supra, in which 
the plaintiff, together with a driver, was 
riding in a buggy. during darkness. 


driver were looking and listening for 
approach of a train at the crossing just 
prior to their attermpted passing o'ver the 
crossing. It was held by the Minnesota 
court that when it is alleged that the bell 
on a locomotive was not rung as the train 
approached a crossing, the evidence of wit- 
nesses who were present, conscious, in 
the possession of their physical 
and listening for signals, that they did not 
hear the bell ring has probative value suffi- 
cient to take the issue to the jury, al- 
though other witnesses testify that the 
bill did ring 

The testimony of the witnesses upon 
which plaintiff relies is that they did not 
hear a bell or whistle; one of the two wit- 
nesses testifying that he did not remem- 
ber hearing any The dfver of the tour- 
ing car stated that the first he knew of 
the presence of the train was when he 
came toa stop Some 75 or 100 yards from 
the railway, as he was turning in the di- 
rection of the track to cross 


Conditions Are Considered. 

Had the whistle or bell been sounded for 
the crossing, as required by the Min- 
nesota statute, it would have been at a 
point some distance south of the witnesses, 
with the high wind tending to carry the 
sound away from them. There is nothing 
in the record tending to show that the 
witnesses in the touring car were giving 
any attention to whether or not any sig 
nals were given by the train. The appli- 
cable rule, well established by the author- 
ities, is that where the attention of those 
testifying to a negative was not attracted 
to the occurrence which they say they did 
not see or hear, and where their situation 
was not such that they prohably would 
have observed it. their testimony not 
inconsistent with that of credible witnesses 
who were in a situation favorable for ob 
servation, and who testify affirmatively 
and positively ta the occurrence. Chicago, 
ete., Ry. Co. v. Andrews, 130 Fed. 65, 70 
(th ¢. C, A.) Rich v. Chicago M. & St. 
FP. Ry. Co. 149 Fed. 79, 83 (8th C. C. 
Hubbard v. Boston @ Albany Railroad, 
159 Mass. 320. 323: Baltimore & O. R. Co 
v. Baldwin, 144 Fed. 53. 

The ruling of the trial court Was clearly 
correct for the further reason that the 
deceased was guilty of contributory negli- 
gzence asa matter of law. Although there 
is imposed upon railroad companies the 
duty to sound their whistles or ring their 
bells as the trains approach the crossings, 
there is a duty that the travelers 
upon the highways exercise ordinary care 
for their own safety, by the use of their 
senses of sight and hearing, to prevent 
collisions. 


is 


is 


also 


Judgment . Affirmed. 

It is a settled rule that one who drives 
his team or his automobile upon a rail- 
read track at a highway crossing. in front 
of an approaching train, which he could 
have seen had he _ looked, could have 
heard had he listened, is in law guilty 
contributory negligence. Chicago, M. & 
St. P. R. Co. v. Bennett, 181 Fed. 799: 
Bradley v. Mo. Pac. Ry. Co., 288 Fed. 484. 

The evidence in the case indicates that 
there was nothing to have prevented the 
deceased from seeing the 
train, had he exercised ordinary care. 

The judgment of the trial court should 
be affirmed, and it is so ordered. 

August 3, 1926. 
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Duty Classification 
On Certain Class 


(Of Olives Is Sought 


| answer: and (3) amongst other things by 


Department of the Treasury 
Desires Judicial Construc- 
tion of Sections of 
Tariff Act. 


With a view 
construction of 
of the Tariff Act 
of the Treasury 


to obtaining a final judicial 
paragraphs 744 and 749 
of 1922, the Department 
has just directed the Col- 
lector of Customs at New York to con 
tinue the practice of assessing a duty of 
35 per cent ad valorem on olives, pitted or 
stuffed and not in brine. Differences had 
arisen over the classification Of Olives in 
that form and it the desire of the de- 
partment now to get the question definitely 
settled it was pointed out by Treasury 
officials 

The appraiser at the port of New York 
has been returning olives, pitted or stuffed 
and not in brine as “fruits as otherwise 
preserved” under paragraph 749 as dif- 
ferentiating that classification from pitted 
or stuffed olives in brine which are claimed 
to be dutiable at 30 cents per gallon un- 
der paragraph 744 The question to be 
disposed of, therefore, was whether the 
caption or subject of paragraph 744 was 
all olives or merely olives in brine. 


Text 
text 


is 


of Letter is Given. 


The of letter made public 
follows: 

From a report of the appraiser at your 
port, it appears that it is the practice of 
his office to return olives in brine, pitted 
or stuffed, as ‘‘olives in brine. pitted or 
stuffed,’ at the rate of 30 cents per gal- 
lon, under paragraph 744 of the tariff act, 
and stuffed olives not in brine as “fruits 
otherwise preserved,” at the rate of 35 
per cent ad valorem under paragraph 749. 
The appraiser expresses the opinion, in 
which you coneur, that the subject, or 
caption, of the first three provisions of 
paragraph 744 is not “olives’’ but “olives 
in brine,” and that the reference of the 
Court of Customs Appeals in T. D. 
to “pitted or stuffed olives’ was 
dictum. 


just 


merely 


Decision Is Noted. 

The Department notes the 
the United States Customs Court 
41621, in which certain ‘olives 
tion’ were held to be properly 
as “olives, pitted or stuffed.’’ 


decision 
in T, D. 
in a solu 

classified 


The | 
evidence showed that the plaintiff and his | 


the | 





ALL SrareMents Flere Ans Groex ow Orrictat Avrnorirr ONLY 


and WITHOUT CoMMBENT BY THE 


Rulings 


Board of Tax Appeals: 
Resumes Deliberations 


Announcement of Decisions 
Expected To Begin By 
September 13. 


The Board of Tax Appeals an- 
nounced September 8 that it had be- 
gun consideration of evidence in a 
substantial number of tax cases and 
will begin promulgation of decisions 
in the fall term probably by Septem- 
ber 13. Several hundred cases are 
before the board, and the evidence 
has been submitted in a majority of 
the appeals, it was announced. 

The board's announcement said de- 
cisions probably would be promul- 
gated about three times each week 
between that date and October 1. 

The United States Daily has com- 
pleted publication of decisions pre- 
viously rendered and will begin 
publication of the new decisions as 
they are announced, 


‘Renter Held Liable 


senses, | 


For Value of Boat 
Destroyed by Fire 


District Court Says Contract to 





A.); | 


approaching 


{agree to 


| per 
| the days he works, Operator to board him- 


| tion of the said boat, 
of | 


| Antioch 
| provided that said 
|in a 


, before 


| during 


| dence. 


| Schoomaker etc. 


; out. 


41482 | 


of | 


Return Vessel After Stipu- 
lated Period Consti- 
tuted Demise. 


ROBERTS V. DENNIS, District Court, NortTH- 
PRN Drstrict, CALIFORNIA No. Sac. 300. 
The renter of a boat, under a contract 

amounting to a demise, 

value of the boat at 


was liable for the 
the expiration of the 
having 


Court, 


term, the 
fire, 
of California, held, in the case of Maude — 
Roberts, of of 
is Fe doing 


Dennis Construction Co., 


boat been destroyed by 


the District Northern District 


administratrix the estate 


tobert Markinson, v. Dennie, 


business as V.R 


basing the decision upon the covenant to 


return the boat. 
The full text of the case follows: 


Before Bourquin, District Judge. 


Single, & Sharp, of San 
Calif., and Cuard C, 
of StocKton, Calif., proctors for libelant. 
J. M. Inman, Esq., and P, G. West, Esq., 
both of Sacramento, Calif., for respondent. 


Full Text of Opinion. 


Memorandum Opinion: In writing. 
an't intestate demised to respondent 
gas boat “Ruth” for the period or 
of two months, as follows: 

“Confirming our agreement by telephone 
we agree to rent from you and you agree 
to rent to us, for a period of two months, 
one new scow 32 foot beam by 110 feet 
long at $250 per month, time computed 
from the time the scow leaves Antioch 
until it is returned. Same to be returned 
in as good condition as when received, 
barring natural wear and tear. Also we 
rent from you and you agree to 
rent to us the oil engine driven boat 
“Ruth’’, for a period of two months at $10 
day and $6 per day for operator for 


Derby, Fran- 


cisco Darrach, Esq., 


libel- 
the 
term 


we to furnish all 
oil, fuel, greases, 


self. 
ing 


necessary lubricat- 
ete., for the opera- 
and return the same 
in as& good condition as when received, 
barring natural wear and tear. Time to be 
computed from the time said boat leaves 
to the date it is returned, and 
boat may be returned 
than the 60 days as 
the event it is found 
not meet the require- 
our work, and in the 
is returned the time 
time the said boat 
it is returned. Pay- 
this equipment on or 
of each month for the 


lesser time 
above specified, in 
the said boat will 
ments. demanded by 
event the said boat 
paid for will be the 
leaves Antioch until 
ment to be made for 
the 10th 
previous month. 
“This letter in duplicate 
a contract when signed by 
one copy returned to. us.” 
That this was a demise of the boat 
clearly appears (1) by the terms of the 
writing; (2) by admissions in respondent's 


will serve 
yourself and 


as 


respondent's evidence in respect to posses- 
sion, command and navigation of the boat 
the term. 

Liability Declared Covered in Contract, 

The boat was accidentlly destroyed by 
fire during the term and while yet in 
respondent's control. It is libelamt’s con- 
tention that by virtue of the contract of 
demise, respondent is liable to her in 
amount equal to the value of the boat at 
the time when it should have been re- 
turned by respondent, an@ it is re- 
spondent's contention that there was no 
demise, and so no liability. For reasons 
aforesaid, the demise is clear, and little 
purpose would be served by detail of evi 
And the law is equally clear that 
respondent having convenanted to ‘“re- 
turn’’ the boat, and making default therein, 
liable to libelant in damages equal to 
the value of the boat when the term ex 
pired. (See Sun ete. Assn. v. Moore, 183 
U. S. 642; Hansen v. Co., 8 Fed. (2d) 555; 
Co. v. Lambert, 268 Fed. 
104: the Johnson ete. Co., 240 Fed. 441.) 

In passing it is observed that in the Sun 
ease the Supreme Court derived liability 
from the covenant to return, alone, and 
adverted to the agreement in respect to 
loss merely by Way of evidence in sup- 
port of the existence of the covenant. No 
misuse of the boat or diversion to other 
uses than those of the demise, are made 
The usual reference will be made. 

Minute Order: This suit heretofore heard 
and submitted being now fully considered 
and the court having filed its Memorandum 
Opinion herein, it is, in accordance with 
said opinion, ordered that a decree he 
signed, filed and entered herein in favor 
of the libelant with reference to a com- 
mission to ascertain the damages and re- 
port the same to the court. 

August 7, 1926. 


is 


court restricted the application of the pro- 
vision to olives in brine, but in view of 
the fart that year assessment in that case 
was Made under paragraph 744, the Court 
of Customs Appeals has not had an op- 
portunity to pass on the question whether 
the higher rate of 35 per cent ad valorem 
under paragraph 749 is applicable to olives 
pitted or stuffed, not in brine. 

With a view to securing a final judicial 
determination of this question, wou are 
authorized to continue your present prac 
tice in assessing duty at the rate of 35 
per cent ad valorem under paragraph 749 


There is | of the tariff act, om Olives pitted or stuffed, 


nothing in the decision to show that the | not in brine, 


Unirep States Daly. 


Duties 


Classifications 


Ikolit Gas Declared 


Chiefly of Minerals 
By Treasury Ruling 


Duty Assessed by Collector in 
Chicago Is Held Too Low 
in Circular Letter of 
Instruction. 


The Department of the Treasury, in a 
letter addressed to the Appraiser of Mer- 
chandise at Chicago and circularized to all 
collectors, directs the application of para- 
graph 214 of the Revenue Act of 1922 to 
assessment of duties on merchandise de- 
scribed ikolit It had been the 
of Chicago collector that 
in question should be collected 
under paragraph 5. 

According to the letter just made public 
the merchandise mixture of which 
chief component and thé 
Chicago collector argued that the tariff act 
covered which 


question 


as gas. 


contention the 


the duties 


is A 


sulphur is the 


“elements” should bring 


under the 
The Department's 
supported the Customs Spe- 
celal Agency Service was that paragraph 
214 was more specific and, at the same 
time, produced a higher revenue. 


Letter Given In Full. 

The full text of the letter follows: 

The department is in receipt of a memo- 
randum from the director of the Special 
Agency Service inviting attention to a 
variance of opinion between your office and 
the office of the Appraiser at New York in 
the classification of merchandise as ikolit 
gas. 

,You state that you do not concur in the 
practice of the Appraiser at New York in 
the classification of the merchandise under 
paragraph 214 of the tariff act for the 
reason that an analysis indicates the article 
is composed mainly of sulphur with a little 
coloring matter, probably carbon, and that 
the casting of this material in blocks is 
not a process of manufacture any more 
than the moulding of melted sulpur into 
rolls would constitute a process of manu- 
facture. 

While you concede that sulphur is a 
mineral you do not believe it is of the char- 
acter contemplated by paragraph 214, 
which, in your opinion, uses the words 
earthy and mineral s~nonymously and as 
sulphur is an element and paragraph of 
the tariff act covers elements and mixtures 
you express the opinion that the ikolit gags 
is dutiable under the said paragraph. 


Other Opinion Cited. 

The Department is in receipt of a letter 
from the appraiser at New York in which 
he states that the question at issue is 
whether sulphur and carbon are chemical 
elements or a mineral substance and he 
invites attention to the fact that the term 
“chemical elements’ appears for the first 
time in the tariff act in paragraph and 
that the Summary of Tariff Information, 
prepared by the United State# Tariff Com. 
mission on page 32. under the heading 
“Important Changes in Classification” 
states that specific provision for chemi- 
cal elements is inserted in order to include 
such chemical substances chlorine, 
oxygen, argon and similar chemical ele. 
ments. 

The appraiser invites 
the fact that “mineral” is defined in the 
Century Dictionary as a substance ob- 
tained from the ground: that both sulphur 
and carbon are obtained from the ground, 
and that carbon was included in the earthy 
or mineral paragraph of 1913. 


New York View Sustained. 


The question in the opinion of the 
department, that either of the paragraphs 
mentioned is applicable, but it is inclined 
to the view that paragraph 214 is more 
specific. In any event, the rate under 
paragraph 214 higher and you are ac. 
cordingly directed to conform your prac- 
tice to that prevailing at the port of New 
York to the end that there may be a uni- 
formity of practice in the classification of 
this merchandise, leaving the importers, if 
dissatisfied, to their remedy by protest. 


the merchandise in 


main head of sulphur. 
vie wwhich 


5 


?, 


as 


also attention to 


is, 


is 


aneinggsonte 
Textile Machinery Is Held 
Dutiable at 35 Per Cent. 
Decisions just Nanded down by the 
United States Customs Court at New York, 
havimg to do with the correct tariff classi- 
fication of textile machinery and certain 
rods for raising the nap on cloth, being 
parts of such machinery, sustained pro- 
tests of J. J. Krehbiel, A. Herz, W. E. 
Gertzen & Co., A. F. Cofod & Co., the Dun- 
dee Textile Co., and A. H. Ringk & Co. 
On entry the collector at the port of 
New York imposed duty on the articles in 
question at the rate of 40 per cent ad 
valorem under paragraph 399, Tariff Act of 
1922, as manufactures of metal, not Spe- 
cially provided for. The importers, in 
challenging this assessment, claimed duty 
at only 85 per cent ad valorem under parae 
graph 372 of the said act, textile ma- 
chinery or parts thereof. This claim is up- 
held in an opinion by Judge Fischer. 
(Protests 55070-G-4089.24, etc.) 


Reduced Tariff Is Guamed 
On Crochet Needles of Bone 


The ‘United 


as 


States Customs Court at 
New York, in sustaining a protest of A. 
J. Hague & Co. Ine., rules that certain 
bone crochet hooks were erroneously re- 
turned for duty by the collector under the 
provisions of paragraph 343 of the tariff 
act of 1922 for needles. Duty should have 
been taken, Judge Fischer-finds in his op- 
inion in favor of the protestants at the 
rate of 25 per cent ad valorem under para- 
graph 1439 of the said act, as manufac 
tures of bone. 
(Protest 139277-G-60226-25). 


Plates for Mincing Machines 
Assessed at Reduced Tariff 


In a ruling just handed down, argued in 
the name of A. F. Stauff, the United States 
Customs Court at New York reverses the 
customs collector's assessment of duty on 
certain bed plates for mincing machines, 
composed of metal. 

According to the record, the plates were 
returned for duty under the provision in 
paragraph 372, tariff act of 1922, for “parts 
of all other machines,” at the rate of 30 
per cent ad valorem. Claim was made in 
the importer’s protest for duty at only 29 
per cent ad valorem under paragraph 356 
of the same law, which claim is upheld by 
Judge Fischer. 

(Protest 1792-G-41282-23,) 





Att STATEMENTS Herein Ane Gren ON Orprcruay AUTHORITY OXLT 
AND Wutnout COMMENT py THE Unitep States Darr. 


Protective 


Miunici 


Adoption of Standard Ordinance 
On Milk Urged by Health Officials 


Committee Asserts Adoption of Uniform Rat- 
ings by States Is Necessary to the Highest 
Degree of Safety. 


Legislation 


Establishment of a uniform standiurd milk ordinance in the United States was char- 
acterized as ‘‘vitally necessary” to increase the general level of milk quality and safety, 
to elicit the cooperation of the dairy industry, and to promote greater milk consump- 
tion, in the report of a committee of the United States Public Health Servicé which 
investigated milk conditions in this country, : 

\The committee, the report of which has been made public by the Public Health 
Servicé, Was appointed by the Conference of State and Territorial Héalth Officers, held 
under the auspices of the United States Public Health Service in Washington in 
early part of 1925. 

This committee was instructed “to make a careful study of the milk ordinance 
which has been adopted as standard by eight States, and to submit a report to the 1926 
conference as to whether this ordinance or any modification thereof is suitable for gen- 
eral adoption by the State health officers of*the United States."" The 1926 conference 
was held on May 24 and 25, but the report had not been completed and only recently 
was submitted to the Public Health Service. 

In addition to making recommendations for amendment of the Public Health Serv- 
ice’s milk ordinance, the committee reported on conditions in the States where the 
ordinance now is in use. In North Carolina, Alabama and Texas, it was reported, it 
was felt that the Public Health Service standard milk ordinance had been applied long 
enough to justify conclusions, 


Each of these States reported that its} — = 
experience with the operation of the ordi- 
nance “is satisfactory.’ and none sug- 
gested modification, the committee re- 
ported. ‘Texas, however, suggested ‘that 
it would like it to be made more adaptable 
to its smaller communities which are with- 
out laboratories and from which it will not 
always be practicable to ship samples of 
milk to céntra] laboratories.” 

In Alabama, it was declared, the en- 
forcement of the standard milk ordinance 
“has been followed by a greatly improved 
milk sanitation.” In addition, it was de- 
clared. enforcement of the ordinance has 
been followed by an “increase in the vol- 
ume of market milk sales." 

In conclusion, the report stated, after 
enumeration of suggested modifications 
and the findings in States where the milk 
ordinance was in effect, that “your com- 
mittee has the honor recommend that 
the standard milk ordinance of the United 
States Public Health Service, modified as 
above suggested, be adepted by this con- 
ference uniform standard for the 
United States, with the understanding that 
small communities without laboratory facil- 
files may pass the ordinance with the lab- 
oratory requirements deleted, and be rec- 
ognized as having adopted the ‘Junior | 
Standard Ordinance.’ 

The committees which submitted 
signed the report was composed of Dr. 
§. W. Welch, Stute Health Officer of Ala- 
pama, With headquarters at Montgomery, 
chairman; Dr. A. J. Chesley, Secretary of 
the Board of Health and Executive Health 
Officer, of Minnesota; Dr. C. A 
State Health Officer of Wisconsin, and Dr. 
E. L. Bishop, State Commissioner of 
Health of Tennessee. 


certain production refinements, such as a 
very low bacterial count, a very low. cool- 
ing temperature, and certain structural 
details Which most authorities believe can 
not be practicably required of grade 
pasteurized milk. 

(e) Finally, the grades of raw milk used 
for each of the three grades of pasteurized 
milk should be defined in the ordinance. 

(5) That any grade of raw milk, how- 
ever carefully produced, is made still safer 
by pasteurization 

(6) That the highest grade of pasteurized 
milk should place ample emphasis upon 
proper production methods well 
proper pasteurization 

(7) 
to require the maximum 
pasteurization which its 
port. 

(8) That cities which feel that all 
their milk supplies can be required 
comply with all of the items of sanitation 
for the highest grade of milk defined 
the ordinance, namely, grade “A” 
ized, may limit the sale of milk 
one grade. 

(9) That cities which feel they can not 
require all of their milk supplies to equal 
grade “‘A"’ quality should be permitted to 
sanction the sale of the other grades de. 
fined in the ordinance, but should be urged 
to inform their citizens that grade “A” 
pasteurized milk is the safest milk. by 
placards in all restaurants, soda fountains, 
ete., Where milk is sold, and by 


means. 
Harper, . 


as 
methods. 


as 


percentage 
citizens will 


of 
sup- 
tu 
of 


to 


asa 
pasteur- 
to that 


and 


ard milk ordinance tentatively proposed by 
the United States Public Health Service, 


admirably satisfies 
requirements. 

Relieving that the States which are ac- 
tually applying this ordinance should 
well qualified to render judgment as 
the effect of its application, your commit- 
tee has made inquiries of each of these 
States concerning the effect of the opera- 
tion of the ordinance. 

The three States which 
been applying the Publie 
standard milk ordinance 
justify conclusions are 
Texas, and Alabama 

North Carolina and Alabama have now 
been applying this ordinance for about 
three years, and Texas has been applying 
it for about two and one-half years. In 
these three States over 60 cities are now 
operating under the ordinance. Each 
/the States reports to your committee that 
its experience with the operation of the 
ordinance is satisfactory, and none of them 
suggests modification, except that Texas 
suggests that it would like to be made 
more adaptable to its ‘“‘smaller communi- 
ties which are without laboratories and 
from Which it will not always be prac- 
ticable to ship samples of milk to central 
laboratories.” 


in general the above 


Full Text of Report 
Made by Committee 


The full text of the 
follows: 

Your committee, appointed by résolution 
of the 1925 Conference of State and Ter- 
ritorial Health Officers, was instructed ‘to 
make 4 careful study of the milk ordi- 
nance Which has been adopted as standard 
by eight States, and to submit a report to 
the 1926 conference to whether this 
ordinance any modification thereof is 
suitable for general adoption by the State 
health officers of the United States.” 

In presenting its report your committee 
believes that attention’ should first be 
given to the theoretical considerations un- 
derlying the need for a Standard milk ordi- 
nance, and the general principles upon 
which its construction should be based. 

It wishes to include as an appendix to 
its report, therefore, a paper by Sanitary 
Engineer Leslie C} Frank, of the United 
States Public Health Service, which dis- 
cusses these questions thoroughly. 

Your committee in accord with the 
general conclusions reached in that paper, 
namely: 

() That a uniform standard ordinance 
is vitaliy necessary in order to increase 
the general level of milk quality and safety 
in the United States, in order to elicit the Effects of Ordinance 
cooperation of the dairy industry, and in The State which has been operating long- 
order to promote a greater milk consump- est under the standard milk ordinance is 
tion. mn Alabama, and that*State reports that fol- 

=) Feat sey eres for lowing the application of the standard ordi- 
a a eeeance ary nance in cight of its cities the results de- 

(a) It must be designed to effect the scribed below have been noted. 
maximum percentage of pasteurization (1) The enforcement of the Public 
which each eA wil} Support: ; Health Service standard milk ordinance 

(b) Se “must ARE ee rapidly ang 48) has been followed by a greatly improved 
much as possible the quality of the. milk milk sanitation ; ¢ 
before pasteurization. Wabia  ahowe the 

(ce) It must improve 


ee aa eral milk sanitation 
. pe site aeiche of the Public Health Service rating 


teurized of eight Alabama cities which have 
(d) FE eniint encourage been operating under the standard 
sumption ordinance long enough to make it 


(e) It must elicit the cooperation of the to: measure results. 
dairy industry. 

(f) It must be so frangped as to be likely 
to be enacted by both smal! and large 
cities with little or no previous milk con. 
trol, and cities with long experience in 
milk control; cities with a majority senti- 
ment in favor of pasteurization, and cities 
with a majority sentiment opposed to 
pasteurization. 

(g) It must therefore he so designed as 
not to exclude the many cities which can 
not be induced to enact a universal pas- 
teurization ordinance and the many cities 
which can not be induced to enact an 
ordinance which limits the sale of milk 
to the highest ideal grade. 

(3) That in order to satisfy all of these 
conditions the ordinance must be of the 
multiple grading type, providing a number 
of grades of both raw and pasteurized 
milk. 

(4) That the grades of 
vided for in the standard 
should be— 

(a) Grade “A” pasteurized 
grade should be milk which 
produced in a cleanly manner 
all major safety precautions, and which 
has been properly pasteurized in a prop- 
erly designed and properly operated plant. 

(bo) Grade “B" pasteurized milk.—This 
grade of milk should be milk in the pro: | 
duction of which certain items, such | 


be 


committee's report 


feel they have 
Health Service 
long enough to 
North Carolina, 


as 


or 


1s 


Alabama Reports 


an effective 


increase in the 
ratings (on the 


gen- 
basis 
plan) 
now 
milk 
possible 


as rapidly and as 
quality of any por- 
remains unpas- 


greater milk con- 


TABLE 1,—United States Public Health 
Preenforcement 
Date 
January .192¢ 
March, 1924 

do 
do 


City. 
Montgomery .. 
Florence .., 
Selma . 
Tuscaloosa . 
Mobile 
Huntsville... 
Gadsden 
Albany-Decatur . 


March, 1$ 
January, 19 
March, 1925 


Averages (weighted)* . 


*Weighted+on gallonage consumption 


The above figures show that 
in 


there hag 
these eight cities an average in- 
over: 80 milk 
sanitation since the passage of the milk 
ordinance. It would be unwaranted, of 
course, to. state. that milk 
ordinanee would have the 
same improvement in the same length of 
time, but it is believed conservative to state 
that the present ordinance does effect a 
significant increase in milk sanitation if 
properly enforced. 

In order to bring out the relative im- 
provement in production and pasteurization 


ratings, Tables 2 and 3 are given below. 


been 


crease of well per cent in 


milk be 


milk 


to pro- 


other 
ordinance 


no 
accomplished 
milk.—This 
has been 
and under 


tuberculin testing of cows or health ex- 
amination of employes, may not have been 
applied, but which has been produced in 
a cleanly manner, and which has been 
properly pasteurized in a plant in which 
only minor items of sanitation may have 
been found to be violated. 

(c) Grade “CC” pasteurized milk.—'Phis 
grade should comprise all pasteurized milk 
not complying with either grade “A” 
grade “‘B” pasteurized requirements. 

(d) Grade “A” raw milk.—This grade 
of raw milk should be the highest which it 
is practicable to produce. It should meet 


TABLE 2.—United States Public 
City. 

Montgomery .... 

Florence .. 

Selma 

Tuscaloosa . 

Mobile eas 

Huntsville... 

Gadsden . 

Albany-Decatur . 


Date 
January,1 
March, 1924 

do 

do 
September, 1923 
March, 1924 
January, 1924 
March, 1925 


or 


Averages (weighted)* 


the | 


“ai | 


That each city should be encouraged | 


in | 


other | 


Your committee believes that the stand- | 


and now adopted as standard by 10 States, | 


to_| 


of | 


September, 1923 


Health Service milk sanitation 
« Preenforcement 


Table 2 shows that the average produc- 
tion improvement in the eight cities has 
been 66.9 per cent, and the individual pro- 
duction ‘ratings for all except one of the 
eight cities are now well over 90 per cent, 
signifying that production sanitatign has 
in these eight cities been, brought to a 
high level within comparatively short 
period of time. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


/ 


a 


Preenforcement 

Date 
January ,1923 
March, 1924 

do 

do 
September, 1923 
March, 1924 
January, 1924 
March, 1925 


City. 
Montgomery... . 
Florence 
Selma 
Tuscaloosa .... 
Mobile : 
Huntsville .... 
Gadsden : 
Albany-Decatur . 


(weighted)* 
on gallonage 


Averages 


* Weighted consumntion 


Table 3 that for the eight cities 
asa whgle the pasteurization ratings were 
practically zero when the work began, 
that the percentage increase in the pas 
teurization ratings of four of the eight 
cities has been large, but that the other 
four of the eight cities are still without 
pasteurization facilities. 


shows 





Plant Pasturizes 
Whole City Supply 


Thé operation of a pasteurization 
in one of these cities, Florence, to 
teurize all of the city’s milk supply, 
| begun on April 15, 1926 This citys 
pasteurization rating, therefore, advanced 
to nearly 100 per cent following the es- 
tablishment of the plant 

In the other three cities 
| still strongly against pasteurization, but 
it believed that opinion will lean more 
and more toward pasteurization as the edu- 
| cational work continues. In the meantime 
the consumers are being protected as much 
as possible by high production precautions 

(2) The enforcement of the Public 
Health Service standard milk ordinance 
| has been followed by an increase in the 
volume of market milk sales 

Table 4 shows the increase in the volume 
and percentage of market milk sales in the 
eight Alabama cities previously consid- 
ered. 


plant 
pas- 
was 


sentiment 1s 


1s 


TABLE 4.—Increase in 


Preenforcement 


Date 
January ,1923 
March, 1924 

do 


do 


City 
Montgomery.. 
Florence... 
Selma . 
Tuscaloosa ...... 
Mobile 3 
Huntsville... 
Gadsden : 
Albany-Decatur . 


March, 1924 
January. 1924 
March, 1925 


Totals and average 
* Estimated. 


milk 
the 


increase in market 
sales, following the application 
standard milk ordinance, can not in- 
terpreted to indicate the true increase in 
total milk consumption, as we are dealing 
| with small cities in which the number of 
family cows is high and in which a fairly 
large percentage of the total milk con- 
| sumed is from private cows. Again, it 
would not be scientifically sound to con- 
clude that the increase in the consump- 
+ tion of milk has been caused by the ap- 
| plication of the standard ordinance itself. 
However, the figures do indicate the actual 
increase in market milk consumption, and 
| it is believed that while it conceivable 
| that some other cause could have’ been 
| operative, this is not deemed likely. 


The average 
of 


be 


is 


Your committee wishes further to re- 
in general, elicited the support of the dairy 
industry. In a large number of the cities 
now operating under the standard ordi- 
nance the passage of the ordinance was 
urged by the dairy industry itself. 

The support of the 
further illustrated by the indorsement 
given the Public Health Service program 
|} by the National Dairy Council, a 
organization of the dairy 

Finally, the support of the dairy 
try is evidenced by the fact that, 
as known, only two or three court cases 
have occurred in connection with milk 
control in all of the-many cities now op- 
erating under the ordinance. None of 


dairy industry is 


interests. 
indus- 


so far 


the city. 

Your committeg wishes further to report 
| that the Public “Health Service standard 
milk ordinance has been enacted by prac- 
tically all types of cities. 

In the 10 States which havé thus 
adopted the standard milk ordinance, 
many cities which have enacted the ordi- 
nance into law include the largest cities 
in those States, cities with as small a pop- 
ulation 5,000, cities which had_ previ- 
| ously done no milk-control work whatever, 
cities which have spent many 
improving milk supplies, cities which are 
to require 100 per cent pasteuri- 
| zation, and cities which are largely opposed 
| to pasteurization. 

Your committee believes, therefore, that 
it may safely be stated that the ordinance 


Oo 


Service milk sanitation ratings (general) 
Postenfprcement Per cent 
Date * increase 
December, 1925 66.0 
do 99.2 
64.3 
111.1 


77.8 


far 
the 





as 


years in 


| 
; Willing 


Rating 
35.6 


Rating 
59.1 
48.8 
47. 
62. 
48.2 
67.1 
47.1 


73.3 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


hasis. 


—$—<— $$ 
be 


is so framed 


of 
noted 


to 
of 


as attractive to the 


majority types cities. However, it 


the 


should be that none of States 


ard has 


of 


cities over 500,000 population, 


and it still remains for actual future expe- 
rience to demonstrate whether the ordi- 
nance will be attractive or can be modified 
so as to become attractive to 
; cities. On the other hand, your commit- 
| tee wishes to suggest in this connection 
| that the principal problem with which we 
|; aS State health officers have to deal 
} not that of our largest cities, as these 


> a 


such. large 


| 
| in which the ordinance has become stand- 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


is 
in 


ratings (production). 
Postenforcement Per cent 
Date increase 
December, 39.7 
do 99.0 

do 64.0 

do 76.4 


Rating 
93.9 
97.5 
95.5 
94.0 
96.4 
95.2 
94.3 
80.8 


Rating 
67.2 
49.0 
58.2 
53.3 
44.2 do 
54.0 do 
57.0 do 
16.2 do 


1925 


56.8 94.8 


* Weighted on gallonage consumption basis. 


al Government 


| general have done far better milk sanita» 


S iene 


TABLE 3.—United States Public Health Service milk sanitation ratings (pasteurization) 


Rating 


| definition: 


| 
| 


| 


market 


Gals 
per day 
5RR 


1 


September, 19232,000* 
365 
3h2 


177 


HO5 


505 


tation work than the average in the State 
as a whole, but that our principal prob- 
lem is rather that of our many smaller 
cities which are in general not yet ad- 
vanced in milk-control methods. 

The Public Health Service has taken the 
position that its principal object is not to 


Per cent 
Increase 
510.0 

0 

oO 

405.0 

0 


Postenforcement 
Date Rating 
4.0 December, 1925 24.4 
0 do 0 
0 do 0 
6.2 do outa 3 
oO GOs a cives 0 
do eaens ; 
do ebb68 0 

do 5.8 


basis. 


————— 


insist upon the exact wording of its pres- 
ent standard milk ordinance, but rather 
to emphasize the vital for the uni- 
form adoption by the State health officers 
of the United States of the ordinance as 
it now stands of any modification of 
the ordinance which is theoretically sound 
and practically effective 


need 


or 


Your committee has therefore been open 
to proposed modifications which might lead 
to general agreement and wide application 

The following modifications have thus 
far béen suggested to your committee: 
modification No. 1.—Section 1, 
Add ‘a definition for chocolate 
“Chocolate milk is defined 
skim milk to 
Sanitary man- 


Proposed 


milk as follows: 
whole or adjusted 
which has been added in a 
ner a chocolate sirup composed of 
some ingredients, and which is labeled 
with the grade of milk milk products 
from which it made. If chocolate milk 
contains less than 3% cent milk fat 
the label shall indicate the percentage of 
milk fat to which the milk has been ad- 
justed.””. It is recommended that this sec- 
tion be made optional! with States. 
Proposed modification No. 2.—Section 1 
definition, adulterated milk and milk prod 
Change this definition to the follow- 
“Any substance claimed to be any 
milk 


as or 


or 
is 


per 


ucts: 
ing 


milk or 


milk consumption 
Postenforcement 
Gals. Per-cent 
increase 


70.9 


per day 
2.713 
345 
669 


Date 
December, 1925 
7 March, 1925 
do 
April, 1925 
December, 1925 
March, 1925 
De®ember, 1925 2. 
do 220 24.8 


24.5 
10.6 
687 36. 
3,351 67. 

417 15. 


anf 


5.879 . 0003 49.5 


¢—_————— 


' tion 
| deemed 
Proposed modification No. 3.—Section 1, | 


| fat 


its defini- 
be 


nance but not conforming with 
as given in this ordinance shall 
adulterated and misbranded.” 


milk 
“18 


minimum 
percentage for light creams from 
per cent’ to “18 per cent, preferably 
per cent.”” Insert “containing not less than 
30 per cent milk after “‘whipping 
cream and manufacturing cream 
creams.” 

Proposed modification 
definition E 

Proposed modification No. 4.—Section 1, 
definition Insert “every particle of” 
after “shall be taken to refer to the proc- 
of heating.’ Change the pasteuriza- 
temperature from 142° degrees to 145 


definition C: Change the 


fat" 


No. 3—a.—Delete 


oO 


ess 
tion 


port that the standard milk ordinance has, ! degrees. 


modification No. 4—a.—Defini- 
Add the following sentence to 
“This section shall 
include what is generally 


Proposed 
tion Q and S 
each of these: 
be construed to 


| Known as ‘family cows.’’ 


| definition V: 


national ! 


these court cases has been decided against | 
| by 


‘ery 


-Section 1, 
after “to 
“count” to 


modification No. 5. 
Insert “of the” 
average Change 


Proposed 


mean the 
“counts.” 
Proposed modification No. 6.—Section 4: 
Delete ‘(5) The percentage of milk fat if 
the package or other container encloses 
adjusted milk’? and substitute therefor: 
‘(5) Name of producer or distributor.” 
Add at the end of the first paragraph 
the following: “The label or mark shall 
be in letters of a size and kind approved 
the health officer and shall contain 
marks or words not approved by the 
officer.” 
“at all times” after 
restaurant, * ©* ® 


no 
health 

Insert 
store, 


“every 
shall 


groe- 
dis- 


| play.” 


| ‘The Safest 


| violations of this ordinance within any 
| grading 


i “conformity 


dairy 








of 


following: 


the end 
add the 
following 
of Milk 


Change the 
4 to a comma, 
“and including 


period at 
and 
the 
Grade is Grade 
Pasteurized.’ " 

Proposed modification No. 6 
5: Add at end of first paragraph: 


Section 
“Two 


“A.- 


one 
period shall call for 
de-grading.”’ 

Proposed modification No. 6—b.—Section 
6: Add “plate count) method of” after 
with the’ in third sentence 
of first paragraph. 

Proposed modification No. 7.—Section 7: 
Delete ‘‘dailyv’’ in first sentence. Insert 
“and of the State Koard of Health or City 
County Health Offices’ after ‘Medical 
Society of — County.” 

Proposed modification No, &,- 
first paragraph Delete “except 
permissible bacterial limits shall 
plied fivefold in each case.” 

Proposed modification No. $.—Grade “A” 
raw milk, cows, tuberculosis and other dis- 
eases: It that this item 
Sanitation identical with the 


or 


that the 


be 


is proposed 


be made 
provided that 
include 
proper 


Animal Industry, 
ing shall made 
infected and 


this word- 
isolation of 


be to 


animals 


Pasteurization 
Standards 


| 





whole- | 


product defined in this ordi- | 


rn — aaa 


| authority.” 


j paragraph 





20 | 


are | 


not |! 


} continue to 





section | 


statement: | 
-~ 


Section 7, | 


multi- | 


of ! 
new | 
official wording approved by the Bureau of 


immediate | 


requirements | 


concerning the addition of new cows to the | 


herd. 
Proposed = modifi 
“A” raw milk. iten 


ition 


9. 


No. 10. 
Change to “Such 


Grade | 


sections of all dairy barns where cows are 


have at 
window space 


shall 


milked 
feet of 


kept 
square 
stanchion.’ 


or least 


for 


Ventilation Regulated 
For Dairy Barns 

Proposed modification No, 11.—Grade “A” 
raw milk, item 3: Change to “Such sections 
of all dairy barns where cows are kept or 
milked shall have at least five hundred 
(500) cubie feet of air space per stanchion, 
and shall be well ventilated.” 

Proposed modification No. 12.—Grade “A” 
raw milk, item 4: Change the first part of 
the first sentence so as to read: “The floors 
and gutters of such parts of all dairy barns 
in which cows are kept or milked shall be 
constructed of concrete or other equally 
impervious * * *. Add at end of item: 
“No horses fowl, ete., shall be per- 
mitted in part of the barn used for dairy 
purposes.” 

Proposed modification No. 13.—Grade 
raw milk, item 5: 


pigs, 


“A” 
Change the last sentence 


' to read as follows: “ln case there is a sec- 


three | 
each | 


ond story above that part of the barn in 
which cows are kept or milked, the ceiling 
Shall be tight.” 

Proposed modification No. 14—Grade “A” 
raw milk, item 8: Change “cement to con- 
crete.” Add “and ventilated” after “the 
milk house shall be well lighted.” Add “and 
the washing and sterilizing of milk appara- 
tus and utensils” before the comma after 
the words “Storage of milk" in the first 
sentence. 

Proposed modification No. 15.—Grade “A’” 
raw milk, item 12: Insert “nonabsorbent 
material and of” after “all containers or 
utensils used in the handling or storage of 
milk products must be of.” 

Proposed modification No. 16.—Grade “A” 
raw milk, item 13. Change this item to 
read: “All containers and other utensils 
used in the handling, storing, or transpor- 
tation of milk products must be thoroughly 
cleaned after each usage.” 

Proposed modification No. 17.—Grade “A’ 
raw milk, item 14: Change to read: “All 
containers and other utensils used in the 
handling, storage, or transportation of milk 
milk products shall between usage be 
sterilized with steam or chlorine or in a 
manner approved by the State health 


or 


Proposed modification No. 18.—Grade “A” 
raw milk, item 17: Change this item to 
read as follows: “The udders and teats of 
all milking cows shall be clean at the time 
of milking.” 

Praposed modification No 
raw milk, item 19: Add at the end of this 

“Convenient facilities shall be 
for the washing of milkers’ 
hands.” Item 20: Add “and milk handlers” 
after “milkers.” Item 22: Add “or strain- 
ing room” at the end of the first sentence. 

Proposed modification No. 20.—Grade “A” 
raw milk, item 24: Delete “preferably” in 
first sentence. Change last sentence to 
read: “Caps shall be purchased in sanitary 
tubes and kept therein in a clean place 
until used.” 

Proposed modification No. 21.—Grade “A” 
raw milk, item 25: Change this item to read 
follows: “Every person connected with 
a dairy milk plant whose work brings 
him in contact with the production, han- 
dling, storage, or transportation of milk or 
milk products shall have within 12 months 
passeda medical examination made by the 
health officer.’ 

Proposed modification No. 
raw. milk, item Change 
hours” to “immediately.” 

Proposed modification No. 23.—Grade “B” 
raw milk: Add after “which at no time 
prior to delivery exceeds 200,000 per cubic 
centimeter” the following: “or which falls 
in class 1 as determined by the reductase 
test as described in the Standard Methods 
of Milk Analysis of the American Public 
Health Association.” Delete the following: 
“Item (14) shall apply except that boiling 
water may be substituted for steam.” 

Proposed modification No. 24.—Grade “C” 
raw milk: After “which at no time prior to 
delivery exceeds 1,000,000 per cubic centi- 
meter,” add the following “or which falls 
in class 2 as determined by the reductase 
test as described in the Standard Methods 
of Milk Analysis of the American Public 
Health Association.” 

Proposed modification 
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“A” pasteurized milk, item 


first sentence the followigg: “This require 
be 
arate rooms for (a) the pasteurizing, cool 
bottling pgp son 

and. sterilizing 
not 


ment shall 


ing, and 


tainer-washing 


Cans of 

directly 
Proposed 

An 

end 
Proposed 
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“wash 


raw 


Proposed 
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into the pasteurizing room.” 
modification 
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room" 
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shall 
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to 
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“An 
“in an 
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and” after 
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before 
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pasteurized 
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to “in such 
modification 
pasteurized milk. 
“the 


milk 
after 
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and 


each 
milk, 
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item 
time 


record charts shall be.” 
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then be.” 


modification 
pasteurized 
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hours after it is received at the plant shall 


milk, 


shall be” 


Machinery Requested 


For Bottling Work 


Proposed 
“A” 


automatic 
health 
Proposed 


modification 
pasteurized 
“bottling shall be done” 
machinery 
officer.” 
modification 


item 
the 


milk, 


‘A’ pasteurized milk, item 


not 
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“washing 
“including.” 
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cleaned 
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each 


No. 
item 
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approved 
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shall be”’ 
which milk 
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27.—Grade 
Insert after 


include sep- 
the con- 
operation. 
unloaded 
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28.—Grade 
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Change 
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“All 
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officer 
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item 
and 
manner as to be.” 
No. 
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a clean 
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Add ‘‘dated 
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33.—Grade 
17 Change 
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by the 





—Grade 
Change the 


Interior of Argentina Ts Acquiring 
Taste for Apples Grown in America 


Former Trade Commissioner Advises Exporters 
That Demand Is Extending From Large Cities. 


Demand for American barreled 
is developing in the interior markets 
Argentina, the Department of Agriculture 
announced in a _ statement issued Sep- 
tember 7. 

The Untied States 
portant source of apple supplies of Ar- 
gentina and that country will probably 
import increasing quantities, 
declared. 

The full text of the 
Exports of apples from the Untied States 
Argentina during the 1925-26 season, 


of | 


is now the most Im- 


is 


it 


statement follows: 


to 
August 1 
and 156,396 boxes as against barrels 
and 105.476 boxes during the correspond- 
ing period last year. Most of the American 
apples imported into Argentina are con- 
sumed in the large coastal cities but a 
demand is developing for them in the 
interior markets particularly for barreled 
varieties which are cheaper. 
America Supplies Apples. 
Quantitative statistics are not 
on the Argentine imports of apples but 
the United States by far the most im- 
portant source of supply followed by Chile 
and New Zealand. Relatively little New 
Zealand fruit was imported into Argentina 
during 1925. <A presidential decree issued 
early in 1924 prohibited the importayon 
of New Zealand apples entirel® on ac- 
count of the belief that fruit from that 
country might bring in the Mediterranean 
fruit fiv. <A later decree, however, posi- 
poned the matter until the return of two 
entomologists of the Argentine Depart- 
ment of Agriculture who are investigating 
the apple industry in New Zealand. 
The United States offers by far the high- 
quality apple sold on the Argentine 
according to Brice M. Mace, for- 


r9 799 
Ve,bce 


available 


is 


est 


market, 


APPLES—Exports from the lL 
1924 
Month. Boxes. Barrels. 
January 
February 
March 
April 
May Av : ° 
June ; ‘ 


July 


1,300 


August 14.887 
September 10.876 
October 42,769 
November 22,5038 
December 3,647 


950 
35,862 
10,471 

1,558 
Total 195,181 48,973 


Source: Compiled from Monthly 


United States. 


UNITED: STATES—Exports of apples to certain Latin American 


apples { 


to July 31, totaled 96,739 barrels | 


Tnited States 


Summary 


mer) 
Buenos 


the last 
the following 
is shipped 
voyage 
import 
jected 
The 
ples 


most 
in the 


American 
Aires. 
American apples 
half of October 


under 
taking 
duties to 
to strict sanitary 
popular 
Argentine 


Trade 
The 

in 
to 
February 


18 days. 
pay but 


Commissioner 
main 
Argentina 
the 
All 
refrigeration, 

There 
the fruit 
inspection. 

American 
market 


at 
season jor 
runs from 
middle of 
of the fruit 
the sea 
are no 
is sub- 


boxed 
are 


the 


Delicious, Winesap, Spitzenberg and Jona- 


than. About 
apples 
Sizes 
but 100 
sizes for 


age 


to 


90 
imported 
range from 


125 


per cent of 
in boxes 
88 to 

are the 


price per 


are 
138 
most 
the Argentine trade. 


wholesale box 


American 
Delicious. 
to the box 
popular box 

The aver- 
during the 


the 


past season was approximately $7 to $8.30 


per box according to Mr, 


Mace. 


Most of 


the American upples sold in Argentina dur- 


ing 1925 


cent 
sold in 


Gravenstein, 


Barreled Ben 


at prices ranging from 
year. 
import 


barrel last 
continue to 
will not be 
Mace. 


Export Statistics. 
The following 


apples from 


by 


two years. 


to 


1925 


Barrels. 


Boxes. 
5,067 
3 


12 
5,715 
18,683 
11,955 
53,779 
16,213 
20,554 


131,978 


of 


years. 


Destination. 
Columbia 
Peru 
Bolivia 
Chile 
Argentina 
Brazil 
Mexico 
Cuba 


1,543 
442 


48,973 
1,168 
1,812 

15,773 


Total 69,711 


Source: 


1924. 


Barrels’ 
1925 


2,225 


317 


99,14 
89 
1.6 
17,1 


130,372 


8 
0 


yielded 
to importers. 
The principal 
Argentina 
Rome 
The preferred sizes are 
sizes are rarely seen in 


much 


months from 
31, 1926, and exports to the other principal 
Latin American countries during the past 


Argentina, 


Commerce and 


a profit 


barreled 
are 
21 


«A 


Davis found 


of 


tables give 


United States 
January 1, 


3.447 
100 
200 


of 


to 2%. 
barreled varieties. 


$8.30 to $10.35 per 
Argentina 
increasing 
of American apples as doméstic production 
culture, 


1024-26. 


Boxes, 
4.426 


to 30 per 


o> 
“0 


American apples 
the 
Beauties 


Ben 


and 


Davis 
Ganos. 
Other 


sale 


a ready 
will probably 
quantities 


says Mr. 


the export of 
to Argentina 
1924 to July 


1926 
Barrels. 
1,339 





190 


3,000 


2 5,713 
4,220 


99,149 35 


1924. 


1,893 
9,722 
190 
671 
105,181 
106,780 
135,487 


Navigation of 


countries—calendar 


1,339 


212 


the 


131,978 
147,355 
84,405 
63,900 





444,542 


Compiled from Commerce and Navigation of the United States 


item to 
conected 
work 


read as follows: 
with a dairy oF 
brings him oF 
her in contact with the production, 
handling, storage, or transportation of 
milk or milk products shall have within 1% 
months passed a medical examination by 
the health officer.” 


wording of this 
“avery person 


milk plant whose 


modification No. 36.—Grade 
“A’ pasteurized milk, item 23: Change 
“within 24 hours” to “immediately.” 

Proposed modification No. 37.—Grade 
“CC” pasteurized milk: Delete the last sém< 
tence begininng “Grade ‘CY pasteurized 
milk shall be for cooking and mantle 
facturing purposes only,’ etc. 


modification No. 38.—Section 
17, proscribed milk: It is suggested thag 
this item be changed to read as follows’ 
“Milk which not conform with the 
following grades aS described in this ordie 
nance shall not be sold in the city of——3 
(Any city which wishes to 
prohibit the sale of any of the grades of 
milk described in this ordinance may us@ 
this section for that purpose.) 


No. 39.—Section 
manner as to 


Proposed 


sold 


Proposed 
does 


Proposed modification 
13, vehicles: Add “in such 
permit contamination.’ 

Proposed modification No. 40.—Section 
16: Add “which shall not be less than the 
Grade A requirements of this ordinance.” 

Your committee has made a_ careful 
study of each one of the above suggested 
modifications. It does not believe that any 
of them, with two or three éxceptions, 
will either detrimentally affect the opera- 
tion of the standard ordinance or lead to} 
disagreement. In fact, it believes that the 
proposed modifications will, if adopted, eme 
courage a wider usage of the ordinance. 

The several proposed modifications whieh 
your committee feels may lead to disagree- 
ment are as follows: 

Proposed modification No. 4, second 
part: “Change the pasteurization tempera. 
ture from 142 degrees Fahrenheit to 145 
degrees Fahrenheit.” Health officials 
seem to be about equally divided in their 
support of the two temperatures. Your 
committee believes, however, that pending 
the outcome of future research work thé 
temperature required by ®@the ordinance 
should be 145 degrees F., because this tem 
perature gives the public the benefit of 
all doubt from a public health standpoint. 

Proposed modification No. 17: This modie 
fication has been suggested by a State 
Health Department which believes that 
chlorine sterilization should be accepted 
as being as effective as steam sterilization, 
It is believed that a number of health 
officers will disagree with this as not hav- 
ing heen proved, particularly in view o£ 
the doubtful results which have been s@- 
cured in the sterilization of milking mae] 
chines by means of chlorine. Your come 
mittee feels, however, that inasmuch as 
this is a debatable point, it wl be wise 
to include the modification and invite such 
health officials as prefer to require steam 
expressly to do so. 

Proposed modifications Nos. 23, 24, and 
25: These modifications propose the al- 
ternative acceptance of the reductase test 
in place of the bacterial count. The pro. 
ponents of the modification hold that thé 
requirement of the bacterial count will be 
too costly for large cities with milk sheds 
of long radius, and that the accuracy of 
the bacterial count has been much overs 
rated. The opponents to the modification 
hold that the reductase test is too crude. 

Here, again, your committee feels that 
are dealing with a debatable issue, 
Therefore it recommends that the” pro- 
posed modification be included in the stand- 
ard ordinance and that such States ang 
cities as oppose it eliminate it as a loca} 
adaptation of the ordinance. 

Your committee wishes to point out, i 
connection with thé above recommended 
action, that any city which adopts the 
ordinance as above outlined will not hav® 
violated the spirit of the standard ordi- 
nance, which is that of “minimum re 
quirements.” . 2 

In conclusion, your 
honor to recommend that the standard 
milk ordinance of the United States Pub- 
lic Health Service, modified as above sug- 
gested, be adopted by this conference as 
a uniform standafd for the United States, 
With. the understanding that small come. 
munities without laboratory facilities may 
pass the ordinance with the laboratory re+ 
quirements deleted, and be recognized ag 
having adopted the ‘Junior Standard 
Ordinance.” 

The members 
form standard 

(Signed) 8. 
Chesley, C. 
bers. 


we 


committee has the 


of the committee on unis 
milk, ordinance: 

W. Welch, chairman; -A. Jj 
A. Harper, E. L. Bishop, meme 


German Grain Crop 
Shrinks in Estimates 


Wheat and Rye Production Ex. 
pected to Be Considerably 
Under Last Year. 


German wheat and 


rye crops were esti- 
mated far below last year, in a states 
ment just issued by the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

Production of wheat and rye in 19 Ger- 
man states and provinces including 
Bavaria is estimated by the Bavarian Min- 
istry of Agriculture and the German Agri- 
cultural Council to be 14 per cent below 
last year, according to a cabled report te 
the Department of Agriculture from Agrie 7 
cultural Commissioner G. C. Haas, sta 
tion at 4 t 


as 


Berlin. ay 

These states and provinces last year pro- 
duced 78.3 per cent of the total German 
wheat crop and 80.3 per cent of the ry@ 
crop. , 

Mr. Haas states that estimates for other 
regions and adjustments of the above -esti- 
mates for flood and other .damage will 
probably reduce the estimates for all Gere 
many still further, especially rye. 
total German crop is now believed toe 
from 14 to 20 per cent. below last 
and rye 20 to 25 per cent below. 

Last year the total German wheat crey 
was 118,212,000 bushels and the rye ere 
was 317,420,000 bushels. Acreage of ea 
in these regions both this year and last? 
reported to be 79 per cent of the total G 
man wheat acreage and ry 81 per c@ 
the total rye acreage. 
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America Reported 


° 


“more than double the amount imported in 


Iron 
Leather 


Chief of Army Engineers 
Approves Building Projects 


Major General Edgar Jadwin, Chief of 
Army Engineers, on September 8 approved 
plans and applications for permits of four 
construction projects in various parts of 
the country. The approved plans were for- 
warded by General Jadwin to the district 
engineers inthe locality in which each 
construction is contemplated. 

They are as follows: 

Permit to Tampa Gas Company to con- 
struct a conerete tunnel under the chan- 
nel of the ‘Hillsboro River at Fortune 
St., Tampa, Fla. 

License to thé Potomac Electric 
Company to erect electric service pole line, 
Anacostia Park, along Anacostia River, 
District of Columbia. 

Permit to Snell Isle, Inc., 
seawalls, to dredge and fill in Tampa Bay, 
Coffee Pot Bayou and Smacks Bayou, 
north of St. Petersburg, Fla. 

Permit to Tampa and_= St. 
Bridge Company to construct 
dredge in Old Tampa Fla. 


Leading Exports of 
Machinery to Chile 


Department of Commerce Re- 
views Rise in Volume of 
Business Done 


Power 

The predominant position occupied by 
4ie United States in the industrial ma- 
@hinery market of Chile is manifest by the 
fact that in each year in the last decade 
American participation in that trade 
Wepresented at least 36 per cent 
total machinery imports, according 
Industrial Machinery Department 
Department Commerce No 
country exporting machinery to Chile 
equaled this percentage in that period. | 

Exports of industrial machinery from 
the United States Chile in 1910 were 
only 24 per cent the total machinery 
business placed, that year being followed 
by a further decline until 1912) when 
America’s share in this trade dropped to 
a2 per cent; a level in exports from this 


Of Old Bridge Pier 
country lower than in any year until the 


To Guide Log Rafts 
peak of 1917 wus reached, when shipments oO 


from the United States accounted for more a 


than 89 per cent of the total industrial ma- _— ‘ Poa. 4 ites 
Sinery imports, cround which level Ameri. | Department of War Approves 
“an participation remained for the two Request of Towboat Com- 

panies Using Lewis and 


succeeding years. 
Still in High Position. 
Clark River. 
retention 


to construct 
has 
the 
to the 
of the 
other 
has 


of 


Petersburg 
of bulkheads, 


Bay, 


to 


of 


Following this period and coincident with 
the post-war readjustment in world mia 
chinery markets, the position by | 
the United States in the Chilean machinery 
market gradually declined more per 
manent level with this country still a lead 

| 


occupied 


of 


Across 


the 
the 
Ore. 


re 


No objection to the 
center pier old 
Lewis and Clark River, 
previously had 
will interposed 


War, it 


bridge 
Astoria, 
ordered 
the Depart 
Was announced Sep- 
at the department upon 
of the Acting Chief Army 
and the Oregon State Highway 
Commission will be to this effect 
The department explained that old 
bridge was to have been entirely removed 
and the channel the and Clark 
cleared within 90 days the date 
bridge. The 
nd the old 


this 


to a of an 


near 


which been 


moved, 


ing supplier of Chile’s industrial machinery 
requirements. That the United Stites 
since maintained the position of importance 
established during those years is evidenced 
‘by the fact that in 1922 it 36 
per cent of the total machinery 

into Chile, more than 48 per cent 
and 36 per cent inl924, the 
which import statistics are available 

Since copper and nitrate mining 

Mmvst important of Chile's industrial enter- tive 
prises, the annual imports of mining ma- | of con pletion of the new 
bridge has been completed % 
the exception 
as center on which 
of this | rested, which left at 

manu- the towboat companies using the water- 


has be by 


ment of on 
tember 8 
mendation 


IEengineers, 


recom 


produced 
imported 
1923, 


for 


in informed 


this 


latest year 


of Lewis 


ure the 


after 
new 


one 


chinery represent a large percentage of the 
industrial machinery business of the coun 
try, running in some years as high ou 
per cent or more of the total. Most 
business obtained by American 
facturers of mining machinery and equip- 
ment. The increased activity in the mining 
regions of Chile during the imme- 
diately following the depression of 1922 
refiected to @ considerable extent in 
enormous advance in values of mining ma 
chinery imports. Arrivals of mining 
and equipment 1923 
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draw 
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Practically the only 
section of the river 
rafts from camps 
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to permission 
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depart- 
how- 


machinery in were 
ask 


The 


time, 


same se. 


1924 


the 


during 
value of 


absorbed 
the 


the total 
three times 


1922, and 
Was almost 
1922 total. 
American figures 
trial machinery 
to Chile increased tu $4 
the 1924 figure of $3,052,385. 
power-generating machinery, 
tric, totaled £444,644 in 
“Witlr $251,458 in the year 


Plant Begins Output 


rose to $1,321,248 from the 1924 figure ol Of Artificial Marble 


$51 99; metal working machinery exports A ae ae 
increased to $485,160 in 1925 from $213,- ‘ 7 es 
494 in the preceding shipments of | Material Made In Australia Said 
textile, sewing and shoe machiner) To Be Lighter Than Nat- 
$143,059 as compared with $116,016 in 1924, 5 

ural Product. 


ment same 


ever, 
on demand, should future con 
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ppear advis- 


mA 


1 : s 
all indus- 
country 


trom 


that 
this 


in 192 


reveal ‘ 
ditions ke such removal 


able 


exports from 
W852 
Shipments of 
except elec- 
as compared 


before: exports 


year: 
totaled 
and exports of miscellaneous other mia- 
chinery, except agricultural, increased to 
$1,069,302 in 1925 from $916,121 

America’s gain in the Chilean mi 
evident upon comparing the 1924 
of industrial machinery with those of 
These figures, giving 
tye four most important 
peting in this trade, 
the fact that within 15 
States has supplanted Great 
principal source of Chile's 
ehinery imports, that 
declined to the position 
by Germany, and that Germany has 
dropped to the level previously held by 
the United States. Be participation 
in this trade has registered a im- 
provement during the same period, and «a 
similar increase has taken place in the im- 
ports of industrial machinery originating 
in all other countries. 
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expect that 
in table tops, fountain 
fittings and other furnishings: it 
ported to be lighter than marble consider- 
ably hard and with as 
good polishing properties. It 
is composed of chemically treated pulver- 
ized and will be manufac- 
tured various patterns, colors and 
thicknesses. It is claimed that it hardens 
with age and that of the materials 
manufacture are found in Queens- 


for 
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this substitute 
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: a Manchester Cotton Goods 
eee wenringer Concern He- Gain Philippines Market 
ported Intent Upon Ex- am 


tending Exports. The city of Manchester plays an impor- 

7 - tant Britain’s export trade 
ind the according to a report 
Viee Cons) Ik. Moessner at 
by the Depart- 


part in Great 
Philippines, 
1] Wallace 


public 


most to 
from 
Manchester, 
of 


1924 


Two of Germenyig oldest 
prominent manufac tffers of mineral colors 
have combined, Tr Wil- 
liam T. Daugherty, reports to 
the Department They 
Gebrueder Heyl rlotten 
burg; and A 

The companies 
erated by a new 
Hey!-Behringer 
Geselischaft—with a 
one million marks 

Production gosts will be Jowered, it is 
said, by introduction of ane 
‘by economies possible 
The combinution 
‘export business particularls 

While W. Behringer retires 
administration, the council will include Dr. 
-Hissink, president of the Bergmann Klek- 
*‘trizitsets Aktien-Gessellschaft, Direktor 
‘Pr. Hans Schulte, and Dr. jur. Jouwchim 
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ticle of export from 
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Of the total 1424 
the Islands, amounting to $24,689,740 
nited States supplied $12,813 Ja- 
pan, $4,081,045 Manchester 90,633 
China, $2.041,023; Switzerlan q 628 
ny, ¥ France 36.247. Thus 
it may be seen that Manchester ranks 
third with t countries of the world, out- 


| ranking China, Switzerland, Germany and 


processes cotton goods imports 
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, Czechoslovakia Contracts 
For Exploitation of Oil Field 


America Furnishes Large 
Share of Bolivian Imports 


” { 


\the Department of Commerce 
¥ times British goods imported into the coun 


amerease in the American share of Bolivia's 


Ss the larger 


ai , 
* machinery 
© many and Italy, 


+ 


‘gains in the Bolivian market 


“Appolo,” 
ue 


Czechoslovak oil company 
Mineralnych Olejov 
Which owns an. oil field 
near Hodonin, Moravia, ha 
with the Government of Czecho 
according to the Which 
the the company wuthorized prospect for 
In 1925, oil and 6 000 of land ad 
radically | joining their present holdings, Commercial 
at Prague re- 
Commerce 
with 
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As Germany Regains 
| India Market, Trade 
_ With America Drops 


| Gain of 30 Per Cent in 1925-26 

| Over Prewar Total Recorded 

| in Exports of German 
Products 


Germany has regained its markets in 
India, temporarily lost a result of the 
World War, and is making great progress 
in reestablishing German shipping facili- 
ties between the two countries, according 
to a report from Vice Consul Robert E. 
Buell at Calcutta, made public by the 
Department of Commerce. 

The total value of German exports to 
British India in the fiscal year ended 
March 31, 1926, amounted to 131,158,393 
rupees, compared with 103,034,000 rupees 
in the fiscal vear 1913-14. Even this gain 
of approximately 30 per cent is a drop, 
however, from German exports to India 
in 1924-25, which reached a total value of 
154,685,810 rupees. 

As to shipping, German 
| British Indian ports have 

but three in the fiscal vear 

in 1924-25, and the tonnage has increased 

from 14,037 to 335,359. Thus while the 
} number and tonnage of German vessels 

calling at Indian ports are still much be- 

low prewar figures, Germany will have 
completely regained her prewar shipping 

position in another ten vears if the present 

rate of increase continues. 
Trade Recedes. 
less extent all countries 
by the increase in Ger- 
many’'s trade gains: but, due to the some- 
what similar nature of the commodities 
involved, America’s exports india have 
been particularly affected by German com- 


as 


ships entering 
increased from 
1920-21 to 95 


American 
To a greater or 


have been affected 


to 


petition. 

In the yvear ended March 31, 
ports from the United States to British 
India amounted to 252,672,890 rupees, while 
India’s imports from Germany were valued 
at but 431.7 rupees. In the fiscal year 
1923-24 imports from the United States 
weréeS valued at 199,326,750 rupees, while 
Germany's had leaped to 118,781,674 For 
1925-26 the combined exports 
the United States to Brit- 
only greater than 
alone for the 


1920, ex 


the fiscal year 
Germany and 
India were 
| of the United 
| fiscal year ended March 31, 1920. 
In twelve of the leading commodities 
' entering the trade during the period from 
March, 1921, to March, 1925, Germany's 
exports to India increased to the extent 
of 39,558,999 rupees, whereas exports from 
| the United States of the same commodities 
decreased 2,249,421 rupees: 

It is not altogether surprising that India’s 
imports of commodities from Ger- 
many should increases while similar 
imports from the United States show de- 
In the of such products as 
chemicals, cutlery, and hardware of 
and quality demanded by the 
India, Germany only recap- 
tured the market which held before 
the war. Under normal conditions Ameri- 
ean supplies somewhat handicapped 
on account of the fact that in some lines 
India is primarily a price market. 

Situation in Steel Market. 

Germany has increased her exports of 
India, while of those of the United 
have declined. Germany's increase 
to but 106,860 rupees, while the 
in United States of steel 
76.869. 
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It is thus apparent that Germany's gain 
is no appreciable percentage of the United 
States and it probable therefore 
that the to the American trade in 
steel manufactures due less to Ger- 
many's competition than to the greatly in- 
production of steel by India's own 
sieel-producing plants, and to competition 
from Belgium and France. 

At the present time, however, the United 
is getting more of India’s trade in 
steel than ever Lefore. The same 
true with reference to the 
figures the iron and steel plate ex- 
ports the two couptries to India, while 
America’s loss in cotton manufactures may 
ascribed tuo the competition the 
cotton manufactures of Japan, 
and other 
India’s 
not 
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Coal Output in Colorado 
10,310.551 Net Tons in 1925 
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Which totaled 
The total production of coal in Colorado 
amounted to 10,310,551 net 
of which was $30,322,000, 
uverage per ton of $2.94. 
The total number of in the 
229 mines, including underground and su 
employes, was 13.203. The 
of days worked by these employes 
1925 was 189, and the average produc- 
per day was 4,07 


made 
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figures 
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Russian Grain Shipments 
Reported Via Constantinople 


lo a B 
De- 


esti- 


cablegram from H. 
Smith, special representative of the 
partment Commerce in London, 
mates of the grain shipments from Russia 
passing through Constantinople the 
week ended September 3, derived from the 
authoritative reports available in 
were follows: wheat, 
gariey, bushels: 


According 

of 
for 
most 


Constantinople, 
796.000 


as 
bushels; 196.000 


Corn, 114,000 bushels. 


Factories Bill Introduced 
In British House of Commons 


| The Department of Labor reported Sep- 
| tember 8 that a new factories bill, contain- 
{ing general provisions regarding health, 
{| safety and welfare, been formally in- 
{ troduced in the House at 


has 

of Commons 
London. 

| The of the 
solidate, with amendments, theeenactments 


|} in general relating to factories in Eng- 


| land. "e 


object ineasure is to 
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Sale of Merchant Marine to Aliens 
Is Opposed by Commissioner Teller 


Shipping Board Official Declares National De- 
fense Is Guiding Factor in 


[Continued From Page 1.] 


the 
be 


operate, or 
would 


which the vessels would 
assurance of the service which 
guaranteed American commerce. 

The statement gained a conspicuous cir- 
culation, and was commented upon editori- 
ally to a wide degree, not entirely because 
of the prominence of the author, but more 
particularly because it was made follow- 
ing a visit to the Chief Executive, with 
the inescapable inference, whether or not 
intended, that similar views had been 
expressed to the President. There being 
a public impression that the President 
valued the cqpinsel of the business man in 
question, more particularly in matters af- 
fecting shipping, it seemed to follow that 
the views on the subject presently ex- 
pressed might possibly portened an_ in- 
tended change in the existing policy of the 
Government to do its utmost to encourage 
a privately owned American Merchant 
Marine. 


so 


Attitude of President. 
Those intimately allied with shipping in- 
| dustries, Knowing of the enthusiasm and 
weight of influence whjch the President 
has tkrown into the national ‘effort for a 
merchant marine, presumably were not 
affected by this peculiar situation, and 
others, not actively concerned, were re- 
lieved to note the observation of the Pres- 
ident immediately following the statement 
referred that the Government's en- 
deavor to promote the country’s maritime 
progress would continue unabated, and 
that. American ownership and Ameri¢an 
registry would be the governing factors 
in the disposal by the Shipping Board of 

any liner services operated by it. 


to, 


In some quarters, the insistence that the 
| Government abandon all means of national 
pride and safety in u frenzied effort to 
divest itself of shipping holdings, was 
viewed us a last and frantic attempt, 
the part of certain insidious foreign inter- 
ests masquerading under the title of Amer- 
ican ownership to withstand and overcome 
the competitive element of ocean trans- 
portation which the slowly but persistently 
growing American flag merchant marine 
has unquestionably created, to the benefit 
of shippers and travelers alike. 

Such efforts are by no means novel, 
but hitherto they have been manifested 
rather through the channels of ridicule 
and subtle suggestion that by reason of 
its standards, continental aspect and nat- 
ural temperament, the United States could, 
not compete on the ocean. To those hold- 
ing this view the pronouncement an 
element of relief in that “the enemy had 
come out in the open.” 

To others, however, who 
sidered the recommendations 
from a reliable source and worthy 
liberation, the subject demands 
more abstract analysis. 


on 


bore 


possibly con- 
coming 
of 
rather 


as 
de- 
a 


Scrapping of Public Policy. 
Briefly, the adoption of a 
as proposed would result in the substitu- 
tion of uncontrolled discretion, having no 
achievement as its end, for the positive and 
explicit mandate of Congress reaffirmed 
annually in its financial support of the 
Board, foster and encourage a Mer- 
chant Marine by certain well defined and 
limited principles. 

The public policy thus enacted by Con- 
gress is found in the Merchant Marine Act 
of 1920; a vehicle carefully designed to con- 
vert the vast tonnage acquired through 
exigencies of a war emergency into at least 
the basis of an American Merchant Marine, 
which, over a period of years’ preceding 
the war, had gradually been all but lost. 

Ample evidence of the wisdom repre- 
sented by the Merchant Marine Act can be 
found by reviewing the participation in the 
ocean commerce of the United States 
which has been made possible since 1920, 
ind particular: evidence of achieving the 
prime aim contemplated by the Merchant 
Marine Act—that the development of 
a privately owned American Merchant 
Marine—can found in the activities of 
the board toward liquidating its Merchant 
Fleet. 

The preamble of the Merchant Murine 
Act of 1920 expounds the doctrine that the 
Congress has found it necessary “for the 
national defense and for the proper growth 
of its foreign and domestic commerce that 
United States shall have a Merchant 
Marine * * * ultimately to be owned 
ind operated privately by citizens of the 
United States.” 

Section 5 of the act conveys to the Ship- 
ping Board a general power to dispose of 
shipping holdings. in order to 
complish the declared purposes of the act 
“to persons who are citizens of the United 
is provided in Section 6 of 


program such 


to 


is, 


be 


the 


its ac- 


States except 
this act.” 

Section 7 
the 
routes which 
enuse such trade 
by the sale charter of suitable 
“to responsible persons who are citizens 
of the United States,” failing in which the 
shall vessels on such lines 
they « be sold on. satisfactory 
and service maintained. 

Policy of Shipping Board. 

Since 1920, the board has _ proceeded 
diligently under mandates of the Merchant 
Marine Act, both with the general liquida 
tion of its shipping property, and with 
the establishing and disposal of essentia: 
trade routes to American citizens who will 
maintain In a period encompassing 
slightly than five during an 
era of unequaled depression in world shiv- 
ping, and during which private American 
shipping in reality was just beginning 
to be promoted, the board has sold nearly 
1100 vessels of all types, totaling about 

(pen and has recovered to the 
$80,000,000,00, 
accomplishment embraces 
of vast quantities of surplus ships, 
purely emergency construction, in a 
manner designed to prevent damage or 
ruin to private holdings; the sale of large 
numbers of vessels to responsible Ameri- 
can concerns with which they have woven 
“a network of efficient transportation be- 
tween the Atlantic, Gulf and Pacific Coasts, 
and of imgortance, the transfer 
to reliable American concerns of an 
preciable of the trade routes 
tablished in accordance with the direc- 
of the Merchant Marine Act, in 
that the purposes of the 
fulfilled through the mainten- 
services under the American 


Merchant Marine Act 
board determine the trade 
should be operated, and to 
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In latter class are included two 
press passenger mail and cargo lines from 
West Coast to the Orient, unequalled 
| by any tonnage operated in that region: the 
+ sale of two regular fréizht services trom 


the @Xx- 


the 
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Disposal of Fleet. 


the West Coast of the United States to 
both the East and West Coasts of South 
America; the sale of a cargo liner service 
from the Atlantic Coast to South and East 
Africa; the sale of a large fleet of freighters 
for operation between the Atlantic Coast 
and the Mediterranean and Black Seas; the 
sale of an express passenger mail and 
freight line from New York to the East 
Coast of South America, and the-sale of | 


| Automobile Makers Form 
Organization in Germany 


a \ 

A_joint committee has been formed re- 
cently among German manufacturers of 
automotive products Which is expected to 
smooth out several points of friction among 
members of the industry, according to a 
report from the office of the American 
consul at Munich, received in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

Technical questions 
fronting the industry in general will be 
discussed by this committee with a view 
to mutual advantage. Other functions of 
the committee are sales propaganda, the 
creation of several standard body types, 
the organization of purchasing and indus- 
trial unions in the trade and acting as me- 
dium between the manufacturers and the 
government in the formation of commer- 
cial treaties in far as these are con- 
cerned with the import and export of au- 


and problems con- 


so 





seven express passenger and cargo liners | 
for the establishing and maintenance of the | 
first regular round-the-world seryice under | 
any flag. , | 
All of these services were taken over by | 
private interests when conditions permitted | 
in full harmony with the spirit and direc- | 
tion of the Merchant Marine Act. | 


No Ships Sold to Aliens. 


of the Merchant Marine 
in the foregoing extract 
Section 5, authorizes the board to sell to 
aliens “‘such vessels as it shall, after care- | 
ful investigation, deem unnecessary to the | 
promotion and maintenance of an efficient | 
American Merchant Marine.” No such | 
sale is permitted, however, unless Ameri- 
can buyers can not be found. 

With due regard for this direction, 
board has not any of its 
save a few of 


Act, 
from 


Section 6 
mentioned 


the 
to 
ebsolete or 
It plain from 
this limitation that Congress has ex- 
plicitly forbidden the indiscriminate 
of the board's ships to any but Americans. 
The board is vet operating lines to other 
parts of the world not by private 
Ametican tonnage, und will dispose of 
lines to Americans as promptly as 
favorable opportunity permits. At the 
time, it is planning the advertise- 
three remaining freight serv- 
to South America, 
definitely solidify 
the Southern Con- 
privately owned 


sold vessels 
limited 


design. 


aliens, 
noncompetitive 


sale 


served 
these 


present 
ment of the 
ices which it operates 
and expects thereby to 
the United States with 
tinent entirely with 
American ships. 

It is also planning to invite offers for the 
important United States Lines, the» pride 
of its Fleet which in the North 
Atlantic passenger lane, by the standards 
and rates’ of which it has been possible 
for an undreamed of number of Americans 
to travel abroad. 

In connection with this single undertak- 
ing, it requires little meditation to realize 
that nothing would be more appealing to 
owners of foreign flag vessels over this 
important route than to regain the mon- 
epolistic control once held, and the most 
positive means in this direction would be 
the abandonment of the national shipping 
pride of the United States by volunteerin® 
to turn over its capital merchant ships to 
foreign ownership or operation. 

Whether not an aspiration effect 
such a situation inspired the public expres- 
sion of opinion referred to cannot be stated: 
if not, it an unusual coincidence that 
the foreign flag interests represented by 
the speaker should be the most likely bene- 
ficiaries of the steps urged. 


operates 


or to 


is 


Press Approves Policy. 
has been most gratifving to observe 
the uniform agreement by the press with 
the President's emphatic renunciation of 
the suggestion that the Governnient abro- 
gate its shipping policy which thus far has 
been so successful, and for the completion 
of which there is room for the hope of 
early attainment. To this end, the board, 
of will continue to operate under 
the law of Congress, and will disregard 
any plan which has for it# object the fa- 
voring of any special group, or the benefit- 
ing of any interests not entirely American. 

Of rather amusing significance the 
proposal that the required amount of ocean 
tonnage could be obtained in time of emer- 
gency through seizure of any vessels which 
happened at that time to be in our ports, 
when it is considered that the reputed au- 
thor of the idea was one of the preeminent 
executives in the organization of the 
Fleet Corporation which engaged upon the 
construction of the greatest fleet in history, 
found necessary to our military require- 
ments, even after the seizure of every 
available bottom in United States ports ex- 
cept those of our allies.* 

Those by whom that unfortunate 
rience will not be soon forgotten are quick 
to subscribe to the reluetance of Congress 
to experience a repetition of such a situa- 
tion, and its consequent insistence that the 
of national defense be a guiding 
the program for the American | 
Marine. 1 
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British South Africa 
Company Sells Land 


Transfers of Two Large Estates 
In Rhodesia Reported To, 
Department of Commerce. 


Two land deals of significant importance, 
to Southern Rhodesia, entailing the sale 
of the extensive Nuanetsi and Rhodesdale 
estates of that Colony, by the Chartered 
British South’ Africa Company, have just | 
been negotiated in London, according to 
au report to the Department of Commercey) 
from Assistant Trade Commissioner W. L. | 
Kileoin at Johannesburg. 7 | 

The Nuanetsi ranch, situated between | 
the town of Vietoria and the Limpope | 
river, and containing 2,743,694 acres, i 
the largest compact holding in Southern 
Rhodesia. On the date of the last annual 
report of the Chartered Company it con- | 
tained, upwards of 77,000 head of cattle. | 
It is understood that the estate will be | 
utilized mainly in raising cattle to assure 
regular export supply of beef from South 
Africa. 

It is said to be the purpose of the new 
owner of Rhodesdale, the second largest 
holding in Southern Rhodesia, to turn the 
estate to land settlement. It is hoped to 
populate the district by selecing’ prospec- 
ive tenants from England and encours | 
ing them to emigrate to Southern Rhodesia 
to take up the growing of cotton and 
tobacco on the propery. 

With the disposal of Nuanetsi 
Rhodesdale estates, the Chartered British 
South Africa Company is left in possession 

| 
| 


is 


and 


of only about a quarter of a million acres | 
thousands of square miles originally 
The changed situation is interpreted 
to relinquish purely 
land and agricultural ventures and to de- 
vole more attention to the development’| 
the mineral resources of Northern | 
Rhodesia, The company, however, retains | 
its mineral and railway concessions in | 
Southern Rhodesia. ‘ 
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Department of War 
Approves Plans to 


Build Six Bridges 


Dredging of River and Ex- 
tension of Wharves at 
Los Angeles. 


Six applications 
for 


wharfing 


for bridge construction 


permits, one and 
of on 
September 8 by Acting Secretary F. Trubee 
Davison, of the of War. 
They 


Application 


dredging, one for 


extension were approved 


Department 
are as follows: 


made by the New Orleans 


Pontchartrain Bridge for 
for 
Lake Pontchartrain, 
the of The 


The width of the north draw 


Company 
to 


ap- 


proval of .plans a bridge be con- 


structed 
14 


Pass, 


over about 


miles from mouth Rigolets 


La. 
span has been increased from 106 feet to 


150 feet. 
River to Be Dredged. 

Application made by the Charles R. Me- 
Cormick Lumber Company, Castle Rock, 
Wash., for permission to dredge. to a depth 
of three feet at 
the floating of 
the 
19 


the mouth of the river. 


low water 
at 
between 


10 


to provide for 
in 
Rock, 


above 


logs certain points 


Cowlitz River Castle 


miles, and Ostrander, miles 


Application the 
Harbor Department for permission to con- 
to existing 
wharves of the Standard Oil Company ‘in 


Los 


made by Los Angeles 


struct’ temporary extension 


Angetes cannelward of exist- 
The 


wharf 


Harbor 


ing pierhead lines. proposed exten- 


in West 
Basin will be,shoreward of the approved 
pierhead line! the extension eastward of 
this wharf and northward the wharf 
in the Turning Basin will extend chanel- 
ward of the pierhead line. 

Application made by the Board of County 
Commissioners of Marion County, Fla., for 
approval of modified plans for a bridge 
(approved March 11, 1926) to be = con- 
structed across Oklawaha River at Starks 
Ferry, Fla. 

Bridge in Mississippi. 

Application made by George L. Austin 
and Frank E. Austin, for approval of plans 
for a bridge to be constructed 
Yazoo River at Satartia, Miss. 


sion westward of the the 


of 


across 


Application made by the State Highway 
Department of Washington for approval 
of revised plans for modifying bridge 
(modified plans approved July 23, 1926) 
across Skagit River near Mount Vernon. 
Washington. 

Application made by the State Road 
Department of Florida for approval of 
modified plans of bridge (approved July 27, 
1925) across Black Creek, near 
Cove Springs, Fla. 

Application made by the Board of Coun- 
ty Commissioners of Sarasota County, Fla., 
for approval of plans for a_ bridge 
constructed Lémon Bay, at 
asota, Fla. 


Green 


to be 
Man- 


across 


Argentina Considers 
Gunpowder Factory 


Commission Recommends Plans 
For Munition Plant of 
Army and Navy. 


Advices from Argentina 
Department of Commerce stated that the 
authority of the government 
through its military, departments is con- 
sidering the establishment of a gunpowder 
factory in the country to meet the needs 
of the Army and Navy. <A commission 
was named to formulate the general basis 
of the plan, and it has completed its work 
and presented the terms which should be 
included in the “‘licitation,” or call for 
bids. 


received in the 


The technical personnel of ‘the factory, 
it was determined, will be brought from 
Europe, but will be replaced gradually by 
an Argentine personnel within 10 yea : 
Among other recommendations made 
the commission were the following: 

This factory should be installed in the 
Viciinty of Villa Maria, Province of Cor- 
doba, and its cost would be 5,500,000 pesos, 
not including the value of the land, and 
materials of the country to be utilized in 
the construction of the plant. 

The minimum capacity of production 
should be 430 kilos of smokeless powder, 
and 10 kilos of trinitrotoluol per day of 


by 


| eight hours’ labor, but in condition within 


installation to increase 
this production to 2,580 kilos of the former 
and 60 kilos of the latter per day of 24 


hours’ labor in the event of emergency. 


six months after 


Consuls to New Zealand 
And Greece on Leaves 


Robert F. Fernald, Consul at Saloniki, 
Greece, and J. (. Hudson, “Vice Consul at 
Wellington, New Zealand, are the latest 
American consular officers to arrive. in 
the United States on leave of absence and 
are available for conférences with business 
men, and commercial organizations rela- 
tive to conditions in their respective juris- 
dictions, the Department of Commerce an- 
nounces. Mr. Fernald’s leave expires Sep- 
tember 29, and he may reached = di- 
rectly at 1514 Columbia Road, Washing- 
ton, D. G 
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World-Wide Trade 
In Leather Exports 
Reported by Survey 


Average Annual Value of Ship- 
ments Now $8.00.000 in 
Excess of Three Pre- 
war Years. 


world-wide distribution of leather 
from the United States revealed in a 
survey of the leather export trade made 
public September 8 by the Department of 
Commerce. Mr. J. Schnitzer, special agent 
of the Hide and Leather Division of the 
PMepartment of Commerce, is the author 
of the survey, which is entitled the ‘“Out- 
look for Increased Leather Exports.” 

With a few unimportant exceptions, the 
report the American product 
is sold in every country and even in the 
excepted regions it is probable that ‘some 
American leather is received indirectly. 

For the past three years, the report re- 
veals, the average annual value of United 
States leather shipments has been in ex- 
of $48,000,000, which nearly $8,- 
000,000 more than the average for the 
last three pre-war years. In view of the 
fact that leather prices since 1920 have 
been practically on a par with those of the 
pre-war ve this represents an actual 
gain of more than 15 per cent. 

In pre-war the report points out, 
almost 80 per cent of American leather ex- 
ports went to European countriés, but the 
1925 figures show that this ratio has now 
fallen to 62 per cent, while the propor- 
tion to North Amertta has increased from 
10 to 15 per cent and that to Asia and 
Oceania from 6 to 124g per cent. The 
cause of this marked decline in the Eu- 
ropean share of American leather exports 
Was the reduced purchases of the United 
IXingdom, the Netherlands, and Germany, 
most of the other countries importing 
larger quantities in 1925. 

Exports to England Decline. 

A study the figures for American 
“leather exports to individual countries in 
1925 some noteworthy changes 
from pre-war years. The United Kingdom, 
for example, bought gnly $17,000,000 worth 
last year compared with more than 
$19,000,000 in 1913, this decline being 
due to increased production of 
tanneries and German and 
French competition. Italy, Spain, and 
Switzerland, on the other hand, increased 
their purchases enormously, total ship- 
ments to these countries in 1925 being 
valued at $4,400,000—a seven-fold increase 
over pre-war figures. 

On this side of the water, Cuba and 
Brazil show similar striking increases, the 
former raising its purchases from $685,000 
in 1913 to $1,800,000 in 1925, and the latter 
from $820,000 to $1,622,000. In Asia the 
gain in American leather exports no 
less outstanding. Japan increased its pur- 
chases by more than 150 per cent—from 
$800,000 to more than $2,000,000 while 
China which bought about $200,000 worth 
in 1913 imported more than $1,000,000 
worth in 1925. 
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Improved Methods 
Of Producing Slate 
Revealed by Survey 


Y . 
Changes in Technology of 
Manufacture Are Described 
by Bureau of 
Mines. 

Rapid progress in developing new and 
improved processes for mining and manu- 
facture of slate reported as the result 
of a recent survey, the Bureau of Mines 
announced on September 8. Changes in 
technology along these lines indicate “a 
tendency to put the industry on a better 
basis both as regards processes and prod- 

ucts,”” the statement declared. 

The statement added: 

toofing slate which was formerly manu- 
factured in small independent ‘“‘shanties” is 
now produced in many places in large mills 
provided with power saws, traveling cranes 
and other labor-saving devices. A pneu- 
matic splitter has also been introduced to 
take the place of the ortlinary chisel and 
mallet. A slate with lacquered surface in 
various colors and patterns has lately been 
placed on the market for Sanitary uses, 
and heavy “architectural” roofing slates 
have come into greater prominence. 

Great progress has been made in studies 
of the physical and chemical properties of 
slates, the accumulated knowledge thus 
gained enabling the producers to direct 
each type of slate to its particular field, 
and thus constantly to provide more serv- 
iceable and depedable products. 

Slate has been called “The sheltering 
stone,” because one of its principal uses 
is for roofing, Oliver Bowles, superinten- 
dent of the Non:Metallic Minerals Expert- 
ment Station of the Bureau of Mines, New 
Brunswick, N. J., recentiy stated. Strue- 
tures as humble in character as sheds and 
barns, those of imposing dimensions such 
as colleges, hospitals and churches, as 
well as all intermediate types of buildings, 
have found ample and enduring protection 
from the elements when properly roofed 
with this natural rock material, slate, 
Which is peculiarly adapted for splitting 
into thin slabs. Other important uses are 
for electrical switchboards, school black- 
boards and structural uses such as strair 
treads, floor tile and baseboards. 
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Salmon Industry in Alaska 
Said to Be Having Good Year 


A report received by the Bureau of 
Fisheries of the Department of Commerce 
from Henry O'Malley, Commissioner of 
Fisheries, who is now in Alaska, states 
Ahat the Alaskan salmon industry is en- 
joying a good year with preliminary re- 
ports indicating a pack of 6,307,000 cases 
up to September 1. This compares with 
4,459,937 cases during 1925. 

The pack to date, as reported by Com- 
missioner O'Malley, comprises: Pinks, 
3,239,000 cases; chums, 767,000 cases; 
cohoes, 139,000 cases, and kings, 45,000 
cases, 


The Mississippi & Schoona Valley Rail- 
réad has applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to issue 
$200,000 of additional common stock to 
finance construction, maintenance and op- 


eration of ita road, 
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Missouri Pacific 
Authorized to Buy 
Coal Road by I. C.C. 


Permission Is Granted to Ac- 
quire Capital Stock of 
Marion and Eastern 


Railroad. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission on 
September 7 made public its report and 
order, by Division 4, authorizing the Mis- 
souri Pacific Railroad to acquire control 
of the Marion and Eastern Railroad by 
purchase of capital stock. The text of the 
report, dated August 30, follows: 

The Missouri Pacific Railroad Company, 
a carrier by railroad subject to the Inter- 
state Commerce Act, on March 24, 1926, 
filed and application under paragraph (2) 
of section 5 of the act for an order author- 
izing it to acquire control of the Marion 
and Eastern Railroad Company, also a car- 
rier by railroad subject to the act, herin- 
after called the Marion, by purchase of the 
capital stock of that company. No repre- 
sentations have been made by State 
authorities. Hearings were held on April 
28, 1926, and July 30, 1926. No objection 
to the granting of the application has been 
presented to us. 


Property Is Described. 

The Marion owns and operates a 
road extending from M. and E. Junction 
in a general northeasterly direction 
Paulton, with a branch line to Black Briar 
all in Williamson County, Il. 
The owned mileage 10 miles of first 
main track and 3.7 miles of side tracks. 
Between M. and E. Junction and the city 
of Marion, about 1.5 miles, operations are 
conducted under trackage rights over a 
line of the Illinois Central. The Marion has 
acquired a right of way for six miles of ad- 
ditional main track, of which three miles 
have been graded and three miles party 
graded. <A line of the applicant .connects 
and interchanges traffic with the Marion's 
railroad at a point 1.45 miles east of the 
applicant's freight depot at Marion. 

The principal industry in the territory 
is coal mining. The Marion's railroad 
serves five well-developed shaft mines 
with a combined daily potential capacity of 
16,500 tons. It is estimated that the un- 
developed acreage tributary to the line 
contains sufficient coal from 15 to 100 
years’ operations, based upon the average 
run of the mines. It is further estimated 
that the territory contains from 75,000,000 
to 100,000,000 tons of coal which can be 
mined by stripping operations. On behalf 
of the applicant it is testified that the 
output from the Illinois mines served by 
it is lessening; that a number of the mines 
on its rails in Williamson County have 
been worked out and abandoned; that to 
maintain and increase its coal traffic it 
must look to strip coal deposits; and that 
the strip coal deposits in the section served 
by the Marion are the only ones in this 
territory which can be served by the ap- 
plicant. It appears that there has been 
an increased demand for strip coal acre- 
age since this application was filed; that 
practically every atr@ of proven coal land 
adjacent to the Marion's line has been ac- 
quired, leased, or placed under option and 
that arrangements have been made or are 
in progress to open up practically all of 
the strip coal as soon as it is determined 
definitely that the applicant will acquire 
control of the Marion. The development 
of the strip coal acreage would require 
the construction of certain extensions 
which the Marion is unable to build be- 
cause of financial limitations. 


rail- 
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Coal Tonnage Is Given. 


For the five year ended December 31, 
1924, the coal tonnage of the Marion 
averaged 717,582 toms a year. On the 
basis of present divisions this would yield 
an annual gross revenue to the Marion 
of $157,907. The applicant estimates that 
if the Marion were under its control the 
net revenue would equal 25 per cent of 
the gross. With the probably opening 
of new mines and the production of strip 
coal it is thought that the coal traffic 
over the Marion's line can be increased to 
1,000,000 tons a year. The estimated rev- 
enue therefrom to the applicant and the 
Marion, taken together, is $1 pe rton. The 
net railway operating revenue accruing 
to the applicant therefrom would be ap- 
proximately $100,000. 

This estimate assumes 
ratio of 78.17 per cent, which was the 
operating ratio in 1925. Much of the 
Marion, taken together, is $1 per ton. The 
changed with the applicant and a con- 
siderable portion moves’ through the 
Omaha gateway. The towns of Pittsburg 
Paulton, and Scranton, with approximate 
populations of 3,700, 500, and 300, respec- 
tively, under normal conditions in‘the coal 
mining industry, are located on_ the 
Marion's railroad and are not served by 
any other carrier. 


an operating 


Gives General Balance. 

The general balance sheet of the Marion, 
as of December 31, 1925, showed invest- 
ment in road and equipment $521,327.76, 
deposits in lieu of mortgaged property sold 
$165, current assets $13,188.68, deferred as- 
sets $1,734.17, capital stock $50,000, funded 
debt unmatured $380,300, current liabilities 
$70,050.30, deferred liabilities $67,155.33, un- 
adjusted credits $42,463.59, profit and loss 
debit balance $73,553.90. From January 1, 
1921, to December 31, 1925, operating rev- 
enues and operating expenses totaled $737,- 
924.35 and $700,297.60, respectively, and the 
net railway operating income was $3,420.56. 

Our valuation of the properties as of 
June 30, 1916, 106 I. C. C. 38, was $80,000. 
The testimony is that the road and equip- 
ment investment account of the Marion 
represents the price paid for the property, 
which was substantially the same as our 
valuation, plus the additions and better- 
ments since made. The railroad has prac- 
tically been rebuilt since 1917. The track 
has been ballasted, new 90-pound rail has 
been laid, except for one mile, and bridges 
of permanent construction have been 
Present equipment consists of 
four locomotives, six box cars, six passen- 
ger coaches, and three or four items of 
work equipment. 


Decision Was Reversed. 


The applicant heretofore has undertaken 
to construct a line ta serve a portion of 
the territory reached by the Marion. The 
Marion filed a bill to enjoin such construc- 
tion for the reason that -no certificate had 
been issued by us authorizing it. The cir- 
cuit court issued a preliminary injunction 
and later, upon hearing, vacated it. In 
Marion & E. R. Co. v. Missouri Pacific 
R. Co. et al, 149 N. E. Rep. 492, decided 
October 28, 1925, the Supreme Court of 
Illinois reversed the circuit court and con- 
tinued the injunction in force until the ap- 
plicant, if it so desired, should obtain from 
us a certificate of public convenience and 
necessity authorizing the construction of 
the proposed extension. A petition for 
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I. C.C. Refuses to Reroute Trains 
For Benefit of Longview, Wash. 


A pplication To Divert Service From Trunk Line 
To Single Track Route Is Denied. 


The Interstate Commerce Coommission, 

in a decision made public September 3, 
denied the joint application of the Great 
Northern Railroad, Northern Pacific Rail- 
road, and Oregon-Washington Railroad 
and Navigation Company for authority 
to operate under trackage rights the 
of the Longview, Portland and Northern 
Railway, between Longview Junction 
Olequa, Wash., about 21 miles, for the 
purpose of furnishing direct passenger 
to Longview. 
The report says that the application 
would result in diverting certain trains 
from a well-seasoned double-track trunk 
line railroad, protected by automatic block 
signals and described as in first-class con- 
dition, to a new single-track railroad in- 
ferior in practically every respect the 
railroad over which the trains now run, 
in addition to increasing the cost of opera- 
tion. 


to 


Application Is Denied. 
by Division 4 of the com- 
dated August 24, is in part as 


The report, 
mission, 
follows: 


An intervening petition opposing the 
granting of the authority sought was filed 
on behalf of the city of Kelso and an in 
tervening petition in support of the appli- 
cation was filed on behalf of the city of 
Longview and the Longview Chamber of 
Commerce. A hearing was held for us by 
the Department of Public Works of the 
State of Washington. 

At the hearing an intervening petition 
opposing the granting of the application 
was filed on behalf of the Commercial Bu 
reau of Kelso Club. | The Department of 
Public Works has recommended that the 
application be granted. No representa- 
tions have been made by other State au- 
thorities. 

Pursuant to authority conferred by our 
order of February 9, 1925, in Puget Sound- 
Portland Joint Passenger Train Service, 96 
I. Cc. C. 116, the applicants operate five 
passenger trains in each direction daily 
between Seattle, Wash., and Portland, 
Oreg., and one passenger train in each 
direction daily between Centralia, Wash., 
and Portland, under a contract whereby 
the revenues and expenses of the trains 
are pooled. Between Olequa and Long- 
view Junction these trains are operated 
over the line of the Northern Pacific. 

The Portland has a line of railroad ex- 
tending from Ryderwood, Wash., the seat 
of the logging operations of the Long-Bell 
Lumber Company, hereinafter called the 
lumber company, to Longview Junction, 
connecting there and at Olequa with the 
line of the Northern Pacific. Longview 
Junction is just east of the Cowlitz River 
near the point at which it flows into the 
Columbia River. 

The Portland line crosses the Cowlitz 
River near Longview Juntt) and con- 
tinues northward along the west side of 
the river. The Northern Pacific's line ex- 
tends along the east side of the Cowlitz 
River from Longview Junction to a point 
in the immediate vicinity of Olequa, where 
it crosses to the west side. The two lines 
are practically parallel, being at no point 
more than one mile apart. 

Between Longview Junction and Olequa 
there are three stations on the Northern 
Pacific, namely, Kelso, Ostrander 
Castle Rock, and four stations on the 
Portland, namely, Longview, Lexington 
Castle Rock and Gibbs. 

Kelso is the county 
County and is described as a substantial 
city with a population of 9,000 or 10,000 
within its corporate limits and perhaps 
3,000 additional in its suburbs. 


seat of Cowlitz 


rehearing was denied by 
Court on December 3, 1925. 

On March 3, 1926, the applicant con- 
tracted to purchase from H. E. Barber the 
entire capital stock of the Marion, of the 
par amount of $50,000, for $190,000. The 
capital stock is now held by the applicant 
as collateral security for an indebtedness 
of $150,000 due it by Barber. The con- 
sideration will be paid by canceling this in- 
debtedness and paying to Barber $40,000. 

Subsequent to the first hearing the ap- 
plicant’s engineers made an inventory and 
appraisal of the properties of the Marion 
and found their value to be $428,076. At 
the second hearing it was testified that cer- 
tain items omitted from the inventory, 
and which should have been included, 
would raise the total to $456,076. A survey 
was also made to ascertain what it would 
cost the applicant to build a line to reach 
the various mines served by the Marion. 
The estimated cost of such construction is 
$640,000. 

Holds Shippers Benefited. 

It appears that the proposed acquisition 
will assure to the towns and communities 
located on the line a regular and depend- 
able transportation service, will result in 
the establishment of through rates on all 
commodities, will enable the towns and 


the Supreme 


shipping points served to compete on equal | 


terms with adjacent cities 
located on the lines of other carriers, and 
will benefit shippers through the ability 
of the applicant to furnish an adequate 
car supply. If the proposed acquisition 
be authorized the railroad of the Marion 
will continue to be operated as a separate 
property, but such operations will be su- 
pervised by the applicant's present forces. 
Elimination of the Marion's supervisory 
organization is expected to result in an 
annual saving of approximately $20,000. 
Upon the facts presented we find that 
the acquisition by the applicant of con- 
trol of the Marion by purchase of the 
capital stock of the company will be in 
the public interest, and that the terms 
under which the applicant proposes to 
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which it is to pay 
reasonable. 
Eastman, 


therefor are just and 


Chairman, dissents. 


Monthly Statistics of Railroad Earnings and Expenses as Reported to IC. C. 


Freight revenue 
Passenger revenue 

Total incl. other revenue 
Maintenance of way 
Maintenance of equipment... .. 
Transportation expenses 
Total expenses incl. other 
Net from railroad 

Taxes 

Net after taxes, ete 

Net after rents 

Aver. miles operated 
Operating ratio 
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across the Cowlitz River from Longview, 
a city with a population of 8,00 or 10,09. 
The two cities are connected by a substan- 
tial steel highway bridge. 

Ostrander is described as a village with 
and Castle Rock 
as a town having Befween 1,000 and 3,000 
inhabitants. There is a bridge connecting 
Castle Rock with the station of the same 
name opposite it on the Portland's line 
The population of the station last named 
the other two stations on the Port- 

All the pooled trains, 
each direction, stop at Kelso, and all ex- 
cept four, two in each direction, 
Castle Rock and Ostrander. Longview 
served only by the Portland, which 
operated primarily to handle logs and lum- 
ber for the lumber company. 

The Portland has a passenger station at 
Longview and operates a gasoline motor 
car for passenger service between Long- 
view and Ryderwood, but has no arrang? 
ments for through passenger service in 
connection with other lines. Longview 
has no other passenger service by railroad. 
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Direct Service Purposed. 

For the purpose of furnishing direct pas- 
senger train service to Longview the ap 
plicants propose to operate four of the 
pooled trains, two in each direction daily, 
over the Portland's line, diverting them 
from the Northern Pacific’s line between 
Longview Junction and Olequa. 

In order to obtain this service for 
view, the Portland has offered to permit 
the applicant to run the pooled trains as 
proposed over-its track between the points 
mentioned under a contract whereby the 
Portland is to make no charge against the 
applicants for the use of its property. 
for the maintenance or operation thereof, 
other than the payment of interest at the 
rate of 3 per cent per annum, payable 
monthly, on the cost of the Portland's 
passenger station at Longview plus a pro- 
portion of the operating and maintenance 
expenses of the station, based upon the 
proportionate number of tickets sold for 
use on the pooled trains and on the Port- 
land's trains, with the proviso that such 
percentage of expenses shall not be 
than 75 per cent, or more than 90 per 
cent, of the total. 

The contract to take effect the day 
the applicants begin using the Portland's 
track and is to continue in effect until 
any party to the contract gives to the 
others three months’ written notice of 
its intention to terminate it, or until the 
applicants discontinue the operation of 
their pooled trains. Other provisions of 
the contract will be noted later in this 
report. a 

Longview was founded about three years 
ago in connection with the construction 
of the lumber company’s plant. Its rapid 
growth is indicated by its present popula- 
tion. It is well located on the north bank 
of the Columbia River and on the west 
near the mouth 
has port facilities, ahd pos- 
sesses other advantages that should as- 
sure its further development. 

It is stated that there is good reason to 
believe that within a period of two or three 
years the city will be manufacturing as 
much lumber as any other city in the 
State of Washington and will within that 
time attain a population of 25,000. It is 
urged that convenient rail facilities will 
necessarily play a large part in the de- 
yelopment of the city and that denial of 
the application would be detrimental both 
to the city and to the carriers involved. 

At the present time Longview does not 
appear in passenger folders as a station 
on a main line railroad, but the name of 
the city is shown in parenthesis after 
Kelso in the time tables of each of the 
applicants. Any one contemplating a trip 
to Longview from points other than those 
local to the Portland must buy his ticket 
to Kelso, and residents of Longview con- 
templating a trip to points on lines other 
than the Portland must go to Kelso for 
passenger train service. 

The station at Kelso is approximately 
one mile farther from the business and 
residence districts of Longview than the 
Portland's station. There is no street car 
service between the two cities, the means 
of travel being limited to busses, private 
conveyances, or walking. It appears that 
busses are operated on a 12-minute sched- 
ule and that in an emergency the distance 
is not too great for walking. 

The testimony is that interests identj- 
fied with the Longview community are 
spending substantial sums in national ad- 
vertising for the purpose of building up 
and developing the city and the adjacent 
by making known their advan- 
tages and attracting home _ seekers and 
new capital and enterprises to them, but 
find difficulty in informing people at a 
distance how to reach Longview. It is 
claimed that the effect of the advertising 
is materially impaired because of the im- 
pression that Longview is not on a main 
line railroad and is not an important city. 

Heavy Burden Imposed. 

From the record it is impossible to de- 
termine evén approximately the additional 
burden that will be imposed on the gen- 
eral traveling and shipping public’ by the 
proposed operation. Under the contract 
with the applicants the Portland must 
make considerable investment in its prop- 
erty that would not have to be made 
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of the latter, 


| should the present routing of the pooled 


trains be continued. 

The amount of the expenditure already 
made is not shown. Other expenditures 
are yet to be made. 

A motor for turning the drawbridge is 


| to be installed. Three passing tracks, each 
acquire such stock and the consideration | 


not less than 4,500 feet in length, are to 
be provided. There will be additional cost 
in maintaining the tracks for passenger 
service instead of freight service. There | 


Missouri-Kansas-Texas R. R. 
July 7 Months 
1925 1925 
2,462,474 15, 15,275,415 
422,018 2, 2,797,685 
3,069,423 19, 19,621,213 
320,813 a: 1,927,519 
635,869 4, 4,183,704 
o, 
2; 
6, 
1, 
6, 
5, 


1926 
55,821 
64,159 
16,235 
75,189 
768,917 
116,301 
951,367 
664,868 
500,632 


5 
6 
6 
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755,900 5,230,550 
865,891 1 9422.2 271 
»203,532 098,942 
171,003 225,183 
1,032,013 154,960 | ‘366. 770 
984,210 1,048,045 378,866 889,292 
1,799.31 1,799.31 1,799.31 


1,799.31 
60.8 66.0 63.6 
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DAILY STATEMENT 
Receipts and Expenditures 


pine 
U.S. Treasury 
At Close of Business Sept. 4. 


Receipts. 
Customs receipts $ 
Internal-Revenue receipts: 
Income tax . 
Miscellaneous internal 
enue 592,877.98 
Miscellaneous receipts 579,772.07 


1,747,705.10 


340,192.57 
rey 


Total ordinary receipts $ 4,260,547.72 
Publie debt receipts 65,450.00 
Balance preyious day 136,861,834.24 

Y ainasieiibiniesilans 

Total $141, 187,831.96 
Expenditures. 
General expenditures $ 
Interest on public debt 
Refund of receipts 
Panama Canal 
Operations in 

counts 
Adjusted 

fund 
Civil service retirement fund, 
Investment of trust funds 


4,184,211.70 
164,062.24 
498,432.38 
4,128.2§ 
special 
service certificate 
36.117 
9,337 
88,865.34 
Total ordinary expenditures $ 5,108,689.55 
Other public debt expendi 
tures 
Balance today 


2,696,134. 
133,384,008. 


05 
36 


Total $141,187,831.96 
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Including interest 


the investment 


made or 
the 
transportation 
be on the public 
through the operation of the pooled trains 
over the Portland’s tracks would probably 
be nearer total of the estimate sub- 
mitted by the protestants than of that sub- 
mited by the applicants. 

For the intervenors 
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advantages of the 
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tising is said to be of 
same character as that 
plicants, 


city This adver- 


substantially the 


for which the ap- 
railroads serving a 
find it profitable to 
own funds. The applicants are 
receiving the benefit 
tising and the degree to which it woulda 
become more effective because of the pro- 
posed operation is a matter of speculation. 

The relation of Longview 
also set forth very plainly 
Railway Guide. There is a map showing 
the bridge connection between the two 
cities. Explicit directions are given as to 
the routing of passengers desiring to reach 
Longview. There is also information 
to bus and ferry connections. 


It would be an easy matter to show the 
distance from the Kelso station to Long- 
view. The cost of showing explicitly in 
the advertising matter sent out by Long- 
view the situation with reference to pas- 
senger train facilities should be much less 
than the proposed operation. 


From the record it appears that the 
applicant proposes to divert certain trains 
from a well-seasoned, double-track trunk- 
lin@yrailroad, protected by automatic block 
signals and described as in first-class con- 
dition, to a new single-track railroad with- 
out block signals and inferior in practically 
every respect to the railroad over which 
the trains now run It is admitted that 
the new line is not as safe, or as de- 
sirable, for operation as the old line. 


The proposed operation would require 
considerable additional investment of 
capital and would result in increased cost 
of operation without a corresponding bene- 
fit, so far as appears, of increaged rev- 
enues, and would thus tend to increase 
the cost of transportation to the traveling 
and shipping public The proposed opera- 
tion would give Longview direct trunk-line 
passenger service, which is now available 
at Kelso, just across the Cowlitz River, 
would result in Longview being shown 
in the time-tables of the trunk-line carriers, 
and might possibly make more effective 
an advertising campaign for the develop- 
ment of the city, although this not 
clearly shown. 

About the only other benefit 
the added convenience for 
ing the rerouted trains 
from Longview. For 
operation would make 
senger station facilities, shorten by ap- 
proximately one mile the distance to and 
from a railroad station, and remove the 
hazard of crossing a Gouble-track railroad 
at grade. 

It would inconvenience passengers to 
and from Kelso using the trains through 
Longview in that they would have to cross 
the same railroad at @rade andstravel one 
mile farther to and from a station. 

With a view to obtaining direct pas- 
senger train service for Longview. the 
Portland has already made large commit- 
ments of capital in constructing the pas- 
senger station at Longview and in making 
improvements required by the applicants. 
This fact is urged in support of the appli- 
cation. It has no bearing on the issues by 
which we are confronted, and cannot prop- 
erly be permitted to influence our decision. 

Upon the facts presented we find that 
the present and future public convenience 
and necessity do not require and will not 
require the operation by the applicants, 
or any of them, of that part of the Port- 
land's line between |-ongview Junction and 
Olequa under trackage rights as proposed 
in the application An order will be en- 
tered denying the application. 
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Missouri-Kansas-Texas R. R., of Texas. 
Juiy 7 Months 
1925 1925 
N217,176 8,646,809 
360,367 512,668 
1,702,687 175,708 
382,134 970,971 
357,841 023,782 
659,943 867,983 
493,016 644,587 
209,671 531,118 
50,833 369,508 412,876 
158,109 2,206,038 110,751 
*54,221 1,053,371 729.380 
1,889.23 1,389.23 
81.7 


1926 
1,567,797 
347,901 
2,032,572 
398,905 
290,928 
770,886 
-558,590 
473,982 
52,500 
420,056 
261,274 
1,839.23 
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1926 
8,389,641 
2,349,790 

11,704,410 
1,959,006 
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9,122,712 
2,581,698 


1,389 
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Hearings Started 
(n Reading Plan to 
Expand By Leasing 


Pennsylvania System Opposes 
Taking Over of Lines of 
Lehigh annd New Eng- 

land Railroad. 


Hearing on the a epiication of the FRread- 
ing Company for authorization by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission of # 999- 
year lease of the Lehigh & New Eng@land 
Mailroad, a line of Approximately 200 miles 
from‘Tamaqua, Pa... to Campbell Hall, N. 
Y.. was begun on September 8 before C. 
\. Burnside, assistamt director of the com 
mission's Bureau Of Finance 

The lease opposed by the 
<nania Railroad, Which has filed a petition 
of intervention, and at the opening Of the 
hearing the Western Maryland Railroad 
asked permission to intervene. 

Dice, president of the Reading, 
Said the lease im line 
with the tentative consolidation plan yub- 
lished by the Commission in 1921, in w hich 
he said, ‘the natural unity of the Reading 
and the Lehigh & INew England was rec- 
ognized.” 

Foresees Benefit to Public. 


also said the 


Penmnsy!l- 


Is 


also 
Agnew T 
the first witness, 


Is 


He promote 
the public 
some competition 
by increasing the 
and conserving tra msportation 
ing shorter and more direct routes 
transportation of amthracite and 
ous coal4to northern New York 
England, and by the improvement ©@f ex 
isting routes and the opening of new 
routes between New England and southern 
and western territory via th Hagerstown 
and Shippenpsbure spateways.” 

In 1925, Mr. Dice said, the 
New England interchanged 96, 275 
ears with the Reading and the Central 
New Jersey, which is controlled by the 
Teading, and this amounted to 58 per cent 
of the L. & N. B.’s interchange traffic, 
well as to over half of its total loaded 
car movement. 

Expects Traffic to Grow. 

“With the operation of the L. & WN. E. 
as part of the Reading and the resulting 
opportunity to improve existing routes and 
open additional routes via the Reading and 
its connections for traffic between New 
England and southern and western terri- 
tory via the Shippemsburg and Hagerstown 
@Zateways,” he said. ‘‘we believe the pass- 
over trafic handled via the Lehigh & New 
Exngland can be Qreatly increased.” 

Mr. Dice added that the Reading 
welcome and guarantee the prompt 
efficient handling Of all trafic which the 
shipping public, the connections Of the 
Lehigh & New E@mgiand and our connec. 
tions may at any tie route by the L, 
& N. FE. and that the lease will give New 
England consumers more direct acCeESs to 
a much larger producing territory than 
could be reached by the L.& N. E. alone. 

“This short all-rail route betweem New 
England and the FReading anthracite fields 
will prove more important in years to 
come,” Mr. Dice Said, “because the largest 
reserves of unmined anthracite are im the 
Reading territory 

Sees Better Service. 

“The potential capacity of the Lehigh & 
ew England as a Short all-rail or so-called 
bridge route betwteeen Trunk-Line territory 
and New England vwvill be greatly increased 
by a union with the Reading. The lease 
Will enable us to provide a direct all-rail 
route under one management between our 
Reading territory and gateways and New 
England. This will make possible many 
improvements in service.” 

Mr. Dic said the economies in Operat- 
ing expenses estimated to result fromm the 
lease would amoumt to approximately» $50,- 
000 a year. C. FA. Ewing, operating vice 
president of the Rheading, testified as tothe 
details of these €Stimates. 

Mr. Dice was Cross-examind by Henry 
Wolf Bikle, general attorney of the Pemnsyl- 
vania Railroad, which had filed with the 
commission a letter objectingto the lease as 
being to its intersts and contrary to the 
public interest. 


Had Asked Postponement. 

It had asked that the hearing be  post- 
poned so that am effort could be made to 
bring about am Agreement between ' the 
Reading, the Baltimore and Ohio, amd the 
Pennsylvania for a joint control of the 
New England, which the Pennsylvania 
contends should be maintained as am ‘‘open 
bridge route’ into New England. 

Mr. Bikle attezmpted to show, by his 
questions to Mrs Dice, that the HReading 
would assume additional obligatioms, in 
addition to the @Amnual rental of $1,069,000 
to the L. and N. E.,, but Mr. Dice said 
the expense involwed in those obligations 
are now met from the earnings of the 
L. and N. E., amd that they would be 
less after the lease. 


Mr. Bikle alsO asked if it would 
“more completely” correct” to say that the 
commission had tentatively assigmed the 
Lehigh & New FE2meland and the Freading 
with the Baltimore & Ohio in a new large 
system than to Say that the commission 
had tentatively assigned it to the Reeading. 
Mr. Dice assented, and in reply to Mr 
Bikle said that the New York (Central 
and the Baltimore & Ohio now each own 
approximately 25 per cent of the stock of 
the Reading, which in turn owns per 
cent of the stock of the Central of New 
Jersey. 
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Coal Hauls Discussed. 

Mr. Bikle also brought out that the lease 
would increase the proportion of F®ennsyl- 
vania anthracite Coal directly tributary to 
the Reading because the L. & N. EX. serves 
the coal properties of the Lehigh Coal & 
Navigation Company, which now controls 
the L. & N. E., amd that the Baltimore & 
Ohio still holds its share in the FReading 
‘rights’ in the Philadelphia &  EReading 
Coal & Iron Company. These rights were 


St. Louis Southwestern Ry. 
7 Months 

1925 , 
S .6 67,367 | 
865,738 
10,089,269) 
-399,971 | 
211,093 | 
556,766 | 
.069,551 | 
~ 019,718 | 
368,791 | 
2 .649,783 | 
> 113,526 
944.76 
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1926 
1,217,193 
122,295 
1,410,807 
216,743 
286,957 
858,374 
994,296 
416,011 
58,508 
$57,085 
279,168 
940,58 
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1926 
8,783,297 
197,683, 
10,111,788 
1,528,312 
1,876,921 
2,610,254 
6,936,000 
3,175,788 
146,024 
2,728,729 
2,145,994 
940,58 
68.6 


337.887 

283.247 

~940.58 
71.4 


CHANGES 
in 
National Banks | 


of 


the 


The following transactions 
reau of the Comptroller of 
were announced September & 
W. McIntosh, the Comptroller: 

Charters Issued. 

The Teaneck National Bank. 
N. J, $50,000. President: G. «© 
Cashier Braumulle 

The First National Bank of Grayson, 
Ky., $50,000. President: H c* Rupert 
Cashier: Geo. F. Robinson. Conversion of 
the Citizens Bank of Grayson 

The First National Bank of A vaburndale, 
Fla., $50,000 President: John L.. Fouts. 
Cashier: Edwin Ss. Fuller Conversion of | 
the State Bamnk of Auburndale 

The First National Bank of 
N. J, $100,000. President: John 
Cashier: Chartes §. Goldy 

The First National Bank of Ozark, 
$25,000. Paressident: FE. D. Hall. 
J.C, Mainard. 


the Bu- 
Currency 


by Col. J. 


Teaneck, 
Felter, Jr. 


Herman A r 


TRiverside, 
MI. Chant. 


Ark., 
Cashier: | 
j 








Hellman <Sommercial Trust wand 
ings Bank National Association of Los 
Angeles, $2,500,000. President: E. J. No- 
lan. Cashiea: H. B. Kelley «"onversion 
of Hellnian Commercial Trust amd Savings 
Bank of Los Angeles, Calif., With a main 
ofice and 31 branches all in the State of 
California. 

Voluntary Liquidations. 
Second National Bank Of Hoboken, 
$700,000. Effective September |, 
Liquidating Agent: C. H C. Jagels, 
Summit, N. .F. Succeeded by "Khe Second 
Bank and "Trust Company of Hoboken. 
Bridgton National Bank, Bridgton, Maine, 
$50,000. E-ffective September 1, 1926 
Liquidating Agent: Harry S. VW hite, Cam 
Carl T. Pluwmmer, Bridgton, Meine. Ab 
sorbed by the Casco Mercantile Trust 
Company of Portland, Maine. 

The First National Bank in Woodhull, 
Ill, $25,000. Effective August 31, 1926. 
Liquidatings -Agent: Harry S. WW hite, Cam 
bridge. LIL. Absorbed by the Woodhull 
State Bank, ‘WVoodhull, Ill 

Consolidations. 

National Bank of CGirardville 

Pa., $60,000. The Liberty National Bank 
of Girardwille, Pa., $60,000 « “onsolidated 
under act Of Noy. 7, 1918, and wander char 
ter and corporate title of “The First Na 
tional Bank of Girardville,"" weith capital 
of $80,000. 

The Fauquier 
ton, Va., $100,000. The Fauquier 
Bank in Warrenton, Va., $25,009. 
dated under act of Noy. 7, 1918,.° and under 
charter and corporate title of “The Fau- 
quier Natiomal Bank of Warremton,” with 
capital of $150,000, with a main office at | 
Warrenton anda branch at The Plains, Va. 
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Two Banks Given Mem bership | 
In Federal Reserve System 


Two banks were admitted to 
in the Federal Reserve System 
week endimge September 3, 
Reserve Borad has annoumeed. The 
banks admitted were the Mfurray Hill 
Trust Company, of New York, with capital 
of $1,000,000 and total resources of $2,050, 
291,and the Shamokin Bankime and Trust 
Company. Of Shamokin, Pa... with a capital 
of $125,000 and total resources of $931,798 

The board. during the week, also granted 
permission to the following bamks to exer- 
cise trust powers: 

Pleasantville National Bank,  Pleasant- 
ville, N. J.; Pacific Avenue National Bank, 
Atlantic City, N. J. Hummetlstown Na 
tional Bamk. Hummelstown, *a.; National 
Union Bank. Reading, Pa.; IWorwood Na 
tional Bank. Norwood, Ohio; F°irst National 
Bank, Monroe, 'N. (.; Rockimgham Na- 
tional Bamix, Harrisonburg,, Va-: Cannelton 
National Bank, Cannelton, Ind.; First Na- 
tional Bamk, Holdenvitle, Okla - 


Railroad Asks Authority 
To Abandon 43-Mile Line 


The Louisiana & Pacific Frailway has 
just applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for authority to abandon the 
operation Of its line from De Ridder to Lake 
Charles, Iua., 43.4 miles. The application 
states that operation over 42.3 miles of 
the line will be continued by the Lake 
Charles & INorthern Railroad, a.nd that the 
remainder consists of industry and con- | 
necting tracks which are no longer needed 
because Of the exhaustion of timber traffic. 


New Vauk Central Asks 
Right to Buy Ohio Line 


The New Y wk "Conteal Railroad has just 
applied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority to acquire control 
of the Bailey Run, Sugar Creek & Athens 
Railway, wm line of 36 miles in Athens 
county, Olio, serving various bituminous 
coal mines. by purchase of its outstanding 
capital stock for $200,000, payya ble in quar- 
ter-annual installments at the rate of $5 
per loaded car moving over the line in 
each quarter. 


membership 
during the 
the Federal 


To Lease Railroad. 


The Denver & Salt Lake Wailroad has 
applied to the Interstate Cormmerce Com- 
mission for authority to acquire control 
of the Northwestern Terminal Railroad by 


Seeks 


lease. 


acquired wamder the court decision in the 

Reading amti-trust case which required a 
separatiom of the railroad amd the coal 
properties, Mir. Dice replied that the rights 
cannot be held beyond a certain date and 
that their possession gives MO Control over 
the affairs of the coal company. 

Mr. Bikle also brought out that the Read- 
ing, at the time of the comamaission’s hear- | 
ings on its Consolidation plam, lad opposed 
the assigmmment of the Readimg to the Bal- | 
timore and Ohio but had proposed a system | 
consisting of the Reading, the Central of | 
New Jerse x. the Lehigh and New England 
and the Iehigh and Hudson’ FRiver, | 


July 7 Months 
1925 1925 
478,060 3,413,766 
69.443 486,887 
589,481 4,223,055 
187,388 1,059,581 
162,173 1,212,572 
242,365 
647,768 
*58,287 
26,750 
*85,496 
*38,92 
807.20 
109.9 


1926 
527,103 
64,007 
688,599 
197,382 
142,962 
255,008 
650,341 
*11,742 
33,350 
*45,319 
5,513 
807.20 

101.8 

*Deficit. 


1926 

3,310,434 
405,895 
4,052,017 
1,241,118 
$17,217 
1,719,342 
4,283,680 
"231,663 
205,658 
*438,313 
*48,.143 
807.20 

105.7 


1,745,431 
4,416,856 
*193,801 
187,250 
*383,059 
*60.161 
807.2 
104.6 | 
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Finance 


Governmental Costs * 
$5.78 Per Capita for 
Mississippi in 1925 


Department of Commerce Says 
Amount Was Lower 
Than in Preced- 
ing Year. 


The payments for maintenance and oper- 
ation of the general departments of the 
State of Mississippi in the fiscal year ended 
September 30, 1925, amounted to $10,341;- 
867: or $5.78 per capita, according to the 
Department of Commerce summary of 
finances for that State. This total im- 
cluded $3,660,297 apportionments for e@u- 
cation to the minor civil divisions of the 
State. ’ 

In 1924 the comparative per capita for 
maintenance and operation of general de- 
partments was $6.04, and in 1917, $2.54. * 
The interest on debt amounted to $856,090; 
and outlays for permanent improvements, 
$4,752,288. The total payments, therefore, 
for ex penses of general departments and 
public service enterprises, interest, and 
outlays were $15,950,245. The totals ip- 
clude all payments for the year, whether 
made from current revenues or from the 
proceeds of bond issues. 

ofr the governmental costs reported 
above. $5,563,901 was for highways, $1,- 
092,781 being for maintenance and $4,47¥,- 
120 for construction 


Revenues Received. 

The total revenue receipts of Mississippd 
for 1925 were $16,192,630, or $9.04. per cap- 
ita This was $4.944%673 more than the 
total payments of the year, exclusive of. the 
payments for permanent improvements, 
and $242,385 more than the total payments 
including those for permanent improve- 
ments. Property and special taxes repre- 
sented 42.2 per cent of the total revenue 
for 1925, 40.9 per cent for 1924, and 52.8 
per cent for 1917. The increase in . the 
amount of property and special taxes col- 
lected was 122.4 per cent from 1917 to 1924, 
and 10.7 per cent from 1924 to 1925. The 
per capita property and special taxes were 
$3.81 in 1925, $3.44 fm 1924, and $1.55 im 
1917. 

earnings of general departments, or com- 
pensation for services rendered by state 
officials, represented 8.7 per cent of the 
total revenue for 1925, 8.7 per cent for 1924, 
and 3.6 percent for 1917. 


Business and nonbusiness licenses con’ 


stituted 19.6 per cent of the total revenue 
for 1925, 182 per cent for 1924, and 16.2 
per cent for 1917. 
Freceipts from 
chiefly 
other 
taxes, 
those 
chiefly 


business licenses consist 
of taxes exacted from insurance and 
incorporated companies, privilege 
and from sales tax on gasoline, while 
from nonbusiness licenses comprise 
taxes on motor vehicies. 


Indebtedness Decreased. 


The net indebtedness (funded or fixed 
debt less sinking fund assets) of Mississippi 
on September 30, 1925, was $16,785,709, or 
$9.37 per capita. In 1924 the per capita 
debt was $9.61, an din 1917, $3.03. ; 

For 1925 the assessed valuation of rop- 
erty in Mississippi subject to ad valorem 
taxation was $738,182,734; the amount of 
State taxes levied was $5,905,462; and the 
per capita levy, $3.30. 


Railroad Is Granted Permit 
Conditionally for Extension 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Division 4, on September 7 conditionally 
authorized the New Orleans Great North- 
ern FRailroad to construct and operate an 
extension of its lime in Hinds county, Miss., 
including terminals in the city of Jackson, 
Miss., from Nogan, Miss., to a terminal 
site on the west bank of Pearl river in the 
city of Jackson. 





A necessity to 
importers 


The Equitable’s Import Letter 
of Credit has these well-defined 
advantages: 


1, Makes it unnecessary for an over- 
seas manufacturer to investigate 
the standing of an American Im- 
porter. 


2. Enables an importer to buy ‘from 
foreign merchants who demand cash 
on shipment. 


3. Helps secure the acceptance of ad- 
vance orders. 


Our Import Letter of Credit is 
only one of Our many means of 
facilitating the transaction of in- 
ternational business. 


THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YCRK 
Hiome Office: 37 Wall Street, N. ¥~ 


District Representatives 
Philadelphia Baltimore 
Aclanta Chicago San Francisco 


LONDON PARIS MEXICO CITY 


Influential 
America 


Reaching as it does the 
leading business and pro- 
fessional in 1,081 
throughout the 
United States, this paper 
offers advertisers an op- 


men 
cities 


portunity to keep in daily 
contact with those who 
“have the say.” 
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~ Found in Veteran's 
~ . Suit for Insurance 


* Court Rules Plaintiff First 
Must Exhaust Remedies 
Provided by Federal 


; Bureau * 


~ 
Jou. , 
a 


“Lanoy P. Grenier vy. UNrrep States, Dis- 
trict Cownrr, Eastern Distriet, Mo. 

A beneficiary under war risk insurance, 
* Claiming permanent total disability result- 
ing in maturity of policy, may not resort 
,. to the courts until he has exhausted the 

remedies of the Veterans’ Bureau to a final 
'Misagreement,” it was held in this case. 

Judge Charles B. Davis Sane the 

9 opinion, the full text of whieh follows: 

~*~ On April 24, 1924, plaintiff filed this suit 
against the defendant on a war risk in- 
surance certificate or policy. It is ad- 
mitted by both parties hereto that the 

» plaintif®? enlisted in the United States Army 

August 3, 1917, and was honorably dis- 
, charged on May 2, 1919, at Camp Funston, 

Kansas, and that he applied for and was 
,granted war risk insurance im the amount 
of $10,000 on February 1, 1918. 
i It is likewise admitted that unless the 
insurance contract matured by permanent 
and total disability of the insured, the 
same lapsed for non-payment of premiums 

“on July 1, 1919, the statute haying pro- 

vided that the defendant waives further 

r payment of premiums in the event the in- 

sured became permanently and totally dis- 

abled. ’ 

‘ Total Disability Claimed. 

The claim of the plaintiff is that he did 

.. become permanently and totally disabled 
on September 10, 1918, while in the serv- 
.. fee of the defendant and that bY reason 
thereof lhis policy matured and that the 
defendant became obligated «0 pay him 
the monthly installments of $57.50 each 
provided for in such contract of insurance. 

, The answer of the defendant is a denial 

that plaintiff was permanently or totally 
disabled on July 1, 1919, but that his policy 

lapsed for non-payment of premiums at 
that time. 

At the threshhold of the 

aconfronted with the motion 
ant,to dismiss the action because of the 
+ lack of jurisdiction of the court. It is 
contended that suit can be brought against 
the defendant on such agreement as the 
one herein involved only in the event there 
*- exist a ‘“‘disagreement’” between the bu- 
reau and any beneficiary tender the con- 
tract aS provided in section 13 of the War 

Risk Insurance Act. So that in the de- 

termination of that question we must take 
-up the lhiistory of this comtroversy and 

ascertaim what has heretofore been done 
with reference tov the claim. 

The evidence shewed that 
plied for compensation and 
1921 to the United States Veterans Bu- 
reau office in St. Louis; that in March, 
1922, he applied for 1 permanent and total 

“rating wWhiich was denied by the district 
office and later denied by the central office 
Board of Appeals, Washington, D.C. The 
evidence disclosed that plaimtiff’s case was 
again passed upon by the District Office 
Medical Board of Review and the District 
Office Board of Appeals, Which latter board 
recommended a permanent and total rat- 
ing and the files were thereupon forwarded 
to the central office for a fimal rating in 
May, 1923. 

The Central Office Medical Board of Re- 
view denied a permanent and total rating 
and the same action was taken by the 
Central Office Board of Appeals. This 
seems to have ended the matter except 
that the plaintiff was thereupon notified 
“that his claim for total amd permanent 

rating had been denied. 

There is a difference of opinion in this 

* case as to whether the plaintiff's applica- 
‘tion to the Veterans Bureau, upon which 
he secured his rating, was an application 
for compensation or was an application 
for compensation and imsurance, The 
plaintiff claims it was the latter, while 
the defendant asserts the former, It is 
true that on this application the plaintiff 

+. was gramted compensation «at the rate of 

*« $90 per month from March 15, 1% 

Procedure Is Outlined. 

Section 3067 of the Regulations of the 
United States Veterans Bureau, 1923, pro- 
vides, ““*the procedure in making total per- 
manent disability ratings for purposes of 

-» insurance or compensation or both, shall 
be as follows: (a) All cases which involve 
the making of a total permanent disability 

_.rating or the termination or reduction of 

@ total permanent disability rating shall 

be acted upon by the Medical Board of 
Review and also by the Claims Division 

Board of Appeals subject to the provisions 
, of section 7067 hereof or amy amendments 

thereto.”” 

Section 7067 referred to provides for the 
establishment of the Central Board of 
Appeals in the office of the United States 

* Veterans Bureau at Washington, D. C., 

states how the board shall be composed; 

“how the chairman of the board shall be 

appointed; the assistance that shall be ren- 

dered the board by the Medical Board; and 
+-<it provides in express terms the following: 
“In all cases referred to the Central Board 

-of Appeals by the District Board of Ap- 

peals for consideration of the question of 

permanent total disability, Or death claims, 
»or of claims under sectiom 408 of the act, 
the Central Board of Appeals will render 

& complete rating covering compensation 
» and imsurance aspects of the case from 
“= date of discharge, and the award on such 
» rating shall be paid by the central office.” 

¢ From these provisions of the regulations 
tedt seermms clear that there is no difference 

in the procedure before the bureau whethr 
«the application is for compensation or for 
insurance. The regulations clearly pro- 
vide that the same action shall be taken 
in one case as the other and that both 
applications may be pursued at ene and 
». the same tine. When a rating is made 
erit is effective for both imsurance and com- 
“pensation. The rating granted plaintiff 
eemust be regarded as determinative of his 
ht to compensation, amd likewise of his 
ght to treat his insurance contract 
>) @ matured obligation to pay on the part 
ef the defendant. 
. The defendant asserts tliat there existed 
Pyne “disagreement” betweem the bencficiary 

1 tit Veterans Bureau, but that the 

aimtif€ should have further pursued his 

ge by taking the same directly to the 
"Director of the Bureau, whose personal 
wdecisiom in the matter, adverse to the 
| Plaintis®. is essential to the existence of a 
> “disagreement” such as would entitle the 
iy Plaimtif® to bring a suit. 
18° Revision By Director. 
“<) The War Risk Insurance Act is adminis- 
(tered im the main by the Director of the 
Me *Veterams Bureau, who is authorized by the 
/ Bet to promulgate regulations for the ad- 
Seninistemtion of the law. Section 7072, 

Regulations United Stutes Veterans Bu- 

eau, 2923, provides, “each appellant shall 

be given a complete hearimg upon the con- 
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clusion of which the Central Board of Ap- 
peals will render a decision. A decision by 
the Central Board of Appeals upon the | 
evidence in the files will be final and is | 
binding upon the central office and upon | 


» 


New Trial Ordered 
In Prohibition Case 


Conviction of Owner of Motor 
Boat as Rum Runner Is 
Held Unwarranted. 


Les v. U.S, Cincurr Court or APPEALS, Ist 

Circuit, No. 1929. 

A member of the Coast Guard who fol- 
lowed a motor boat from Gloucester to 
the high seas and beyond the 12-mile limit 
had no legal right to search the boat when 
he found it alongside a vessel and the 
introduction at the 
found in the course of such illegal search 
violated the constitutional rights of the de- 
fendant, the Circuit Court of Appeals> First 
Circuit, held in appeal of James M. Lee, 
alias James M. Leach y. United 
yacating the judgment of the District 
Court for the District of Massachusetts. 

The full text of the case follows: 

Before Bingham, Johnson and 
son, JJ. 

Bingham J.—The defendant, Lee, with 
two others was indicted for consipring to 
frauadulently import and bring intoxicat- 
ins liquor into the United States in vio- 
lation of Sections 591 and 593 of the Tariff 
Act of 1922 (42 Stat. c. 356, pp. 981, 982), 
and Section 3, Title II of the Act of Oc- 
tober 28, 1919 (41s Stat. c. 85 p. 308). 
of the parties was acquitted, Lee and the 
other defenfent were convicted and Lee 
brings this writ of error. 

Three Contentions Advanced. 
The assignments of error present three 
contentions: (1) that there was no 
dence suffiicent to warrant a finding 
Lee was guilty; (2) that the court erred 
in admitting evidence of the seizure of 
the vessel and the liquor, on the ground 
that the evidence was wrongfully ob- 
tained; that the Coast Guard had no legal 
authority to seize the vessel and liquor 
outside the 12-mile limit; (3) that in its 
charge the court below permitted the jury 
to take into consideration the admissions 
of the other two defendants to Finnegan, 
% deputy surveyor of the Customs Office, 
after thejfr arrival at Boston and after 


Ander- 


trial of the evidence | 
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States, | 
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| asked by MeNeil to go out and work on 


the engine of a motor boat; that he ran 
the engine and the first thing he knew he 
was alongside of a schooner; that he did 
not see any cases of alcohol on board 
until, captured by the revenue cutter. 

The registration of the motor boat 
Lee's name was put in evidence. 

The liquor seized was grain alcohol— 
intoxicating liquor within the meaning of 
the Prohibition Law. All the evidence ob- 
tained by the search and seizure of the 
boat and liquor outside the 12-mile limit 
was admitted subject to thé exception of 
all the defendants. The defendants’ sea- 
sonably moved to suppress this evidence 
on the ground that it was obtained by an 
unlawful search and seizure at a point 24 
miles distant from the nearest land. The 


in 


| statement to Finnegan of each defendant 


was admitted only as against the par- 
ticular defendant making the statement. 

Mrs. Rose Smith testified that she rec- 
ognized Lee as the person who lived at 
house under the name of _ Isidore 
Leach; that she knew him by no other 
name. 

At the close of all the evidence the de- 
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| and liquor 


evi- | 
that | 


| evidence 





the termination of the conspiracy, as evi- 
dence against Lee. 

No evidence introduced by the 
femdants. The Government called three 
Witnesses. Smalley, a member of the 
Coast Guard, testified that on February 16, 
1925, he saw the motor boat D-683 proceed- 
ing in an easterly direction from Glouces. 
ter; that he followed it out in a Coast 
Guard patrol boat, being about 500 yards 
behind it, to a point about 24 miles 
easterly of Boston Light, where lost 
Sight of it somewhere about 5 o'clock; | 
that about 6:30 p. m. he discovered the | 
boat alongside the schooner L’Homme; 
that he put a search light on her and 
told those on board to put up their hands; 
that he found on board the boat the three 
defendants and @& number of cans of 
alcohol; that he searched the defendants, 
put two of his men on board the boat 
amd took her, the liquor and the three 
defendants into Boston. 

Finnegan testified that he took 
Statements of the three defendants 
their arrival in Boston; that McNeil, one 
of the defendants, stated that Lee hired | 
him on Sunday, February 15, to take the 
boat from Gloucester out to rum row and 
get a lot of liquor, and that he intended 
to land thé liquor at Gloucester on his 
return; that, after about two and one-half 
hours sail, they pulled up alongside of a 
four-masted schooner; that the crew of 
the schooner loaded the liquor upon their 
beat, and that just then the revenue 
cutter came along and took them. 

Tells What Le Said. 

Finnegan tnat 


was de- 


he 


the 
on 


| 
further testified 


ome of tke defendants, stated to him that 
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on February 15 he met some men in 
Gloucester whom he did not know, one of 
whom he afterwards learned to Lee, 
and accepted their invitation to go out in 
zt boat on Monday, the 16th; that they left‘! 
the steamboat wharf at Gloucester after 


be 


dinner and sailed two or three hours: that 
about sundown they stopped alongside a 
vessel, the crew of which loaded their boat, 
amd that then thte revenue cutter took 
them. 

Finnegan also testified that Lee 
that he lived at 10 


stated 
Locust street, Glouces- 
ter; that on Monday, February 16, he was 


the offices 
only 


by 


district 
and revision 
of Appeals 
bureau.” 
Section 7068, Regulations, United States 
Veterans Bureau, 1923, reads in part as | 
follows: “The decision of the Central Board 
of Appeals will be 
by the director.” 
The evidence Showed that the case was 
passed upon by the Central Board of Ap- | 


29 


und subject to review 
by the Central Board 


or the Director of the | 


final, subject to review 


peals on August 1923, at which time, 
under the regulations of the department, 
Plaintiff had the right of calling upon e 
director to review 


the finding and the ra 

img of the board. No such request was | 

made. It would seem that it was the duty 

of the plaintiff to 

fore the bured@® by calling 

rector to review the case. 
Basis of **Disagreement.” 

It was only in the event of an adverse 
decision by the director, that a ‘“‘disagree- 
ment” can be said to exist between the 
imsured and the bureau. /The statute pro- 


exhaust his remedy be- | 


upon the di- 





vides that this is a condition which must 
exist before the courts have jurisdiction 
to entertain cases arising under the act. 
The regulations, which are consistent with 
the act, outline the 
z decision of the 
bureau may be 
terms of the law 
administered 


procedure by 
tinal authority of the 
obtained. The expressed 
wire that the act is to be 
by the bureau, 
is to be had ot the courts, only in the 
event of a “disagreement.” The privilege 
of suing the Government is not to be lib- 
erally granted,- but 
within the grant. 


which 


and resort 


to be held -strictly 


The motion of the defendant to dismiss | 


the petition of plaintiff filed at the close 
of the case will be sustained. 

Having reached this conclusion a fur- 
ther statement of the facts as to the physi- 
eal condition of the plaintiff is unneces- 
Sary. Owing to the nature of the case, 
however, and the manner in which it is 
being here terminated, one other observa- 
tion might be made. A decision of the 
case on its merits would be in accord with 
the decision above announced. 
in this case do not show that the plaintiff 
was permanently and totally-disabled on 
July 1, 1919. 

January 6,.1925, 


The facts | 





fedenat moved for a directed verdict. 
Considered Case for Jury. 

We think there was sufficient evidence 
to warrant the submission of the case to 
the jury; that, from it, it could be rea- 
sonably inferred that on the afternoon of 
February 16 Lee and the other defendants 
went out from Gloucester in Lee’s motor 
boat for the purpose Of obtaining liquor 
at rum row and bringing it to Gloucester. 

The second and principal contention in 
the case is whether the evidence procured 
by the officers of the Coast Guard in visit- 
ing, searching and seizing the motor boat 
at a point 24 miles or more 
the nearest land was properly ad- 
mitted in evidence. 

It is contended on behalf of Lee that 
the visitation and search of his motor 
boat and seizure of the boat and the liquor 
by the Coast Guard was illegal and in 
violation of the Fourth Amendment of 
the Constitution and that its admission in 
was in violation of the Fifth 
Amendment; that it was illegal and in 
violation of the Fourth Amendment (1) 
for the reason that under Section 581 of 
the Tariff Act of 1922, the officers of the 
Coast Guard were without authority to 
visit, search and seize any. vessel, do- 
mestic or foreign, on the high seas more 
than four leagues from the shore: and (2) 
if the Coast Guard had authority to seize 
an American vessel more than four 
leagues from the shore, that vessel being 
engaged in violating a law of the United 
States, that at the time of the seizure 
here in question the vessel was not vio- 
lating any law of the United States; that 
its presence where it was when seized was 
lawful and the fact that it had taken 
liquor @n board at that point was not a 
violation of any law of the United States; 
that the liquor at the place of seizure was 
not conraband and™®ubject to seizure; that 
the entrance upon and the search and 
seizure of the vessel and liquor by the 
Coast Guard differed in no respect from 
the situations presented in Weeks v. 
383; Silverthorne 
Lumber Co. vy. States, 251 U. S. 383; 
Gouled v. United States, 255 U. S. 298; 
Amos v. United States, 255 U. S. 218; and 
Flagg v. United States, 233 Fed. 481. 

Contention\ of Government. 

The contention on behalf of the Govern- 
ment is that the visitation, search and 
seizure of the vessel and liquor on the 
high seas and beyond the 12-mile limit 
was lawful; that if Section 581 of the 
Tariff Act of 1922 restricted the authority 
of the Coast Guard, as to the right of 
and search of vessels on the 
high seasy to waters within the 12-mile 
limit, it did not restrict their authority to 
such waters as to seizure; that by implica- 
tion or under the common law, the Coast 


from 


| Guard were authorized to seize an Ameri- 


cafr vessel on the highe seas beyond the 
12-mile limit for a violation of our laws; 
that the vessel in question was violating 
our laws by having liquor on board and 
was subject to seizure; that the liquor was 
contraband and also subject to seizure; 
and that the seizure of the vessel and 
liquor being legal the evidence procured 
thereby was competent and properly 
admitted. 

Section 581 of the Tariff Act (42 Stat. p. 
979) is the only statute to which our at- 
tention has been called or of which we are 
aware defining the authority of the Coast 
Guard in the visitation, search and seizure 
of vessels, American or foreign, on the 
high seas, and that Act, in defining their 
authority as to these matters, limits it to 
waters within four leagues of the coast of 
the United States. It reads: 

‘Sec. 581. Boarding Vessels.—Officers 
of the customs or of the Coast Guard, 
and «gents or other persons authorized by 
the Secretary of the Treasury, or ap- 
pointed for that purpose in writing by a 
collector, may at any time go on board of 
any vessel or vehicle at any place in the 
United States or within four leagues of 
the coast of the United States, without as 
well Within their rgspective districts, 
to examine the manifest and to inspect, 
search, and examine the vessel or vehicle, 
and every part thereof, and any person, 
trunk, or package on board, and to this 
end to hail and stop such vessel or vehicle, 


as 


| if under way, and use all necessary force 


to compel compliance, and if it shall ap- 


| pear that any beach or violation of the 


laws of the United States has been com- 
mitted, whereby or in consequence of 
which such vessel or vehicle, or the mer- 
chandise, or any part thereof, on board of 
or imported by such vessel or vehicle is 
liable to forfeiture, it shall be the duty 
of such officer to muke seizure of the 
same, and to arrrst, or, in case of escape 
or attempted escape, to pursue and arrest 
any person engaged in such breach or 
violation.” 
Differ With Former Ruling. 

The Court of Appeals in the Second Cir- 
cuit, in an opinion handed down in July, 
1926, in the case of United States v. Amer- 
ican Steam Screw Underwriter, in con- 
struing Section 581, expressed the view 
that this section was intended to give the 
Coast Guard authority to stop, 


board, 
search and seize -foreign vessels 


coming 


| within the 12-mile limit, but was not in. 


tended to restrict their power in this re- 
spect as to American vesséls beyond the 
12-mile limit. In other words, that court 
apparently considered that the Coast 
Guard, apart from the authority conferred 
by Section 581, had authority to visit, 
search and seize American vessels beyond 
the 12-mile limit. It was there said: 
“Section 581 of the Tariff Aet of 1922 
was intended to give the Coast Guard au- 
thority to stop, board, search and seize 
foreign vessels coming within the 12-mile 
limit. It was not intended as a delimita- 
tion of the powers of that service forbid. 
ding search, seizure or detention Of Amer- 
ican bouts beyond the 12-mile limit. It 
wus a recent enuctment intended to serve 
notice upon nationals of other countries 


.* coming within the 12-mile limit who at. 


Nat 
right to visit and search vessels bound for- 


Constitutional 


Rights 


tempted the violation of the laws of the 
United States,” 

We do not agree to this construction of 
the statue. The Tariff Act of 1922, in 
Section 642, expressly repealed Section 
3095 of the Revised Statutes, which was 
the predecessor of Section 581 relating to 
this subject. 

Revised Statute Quoted. 

Section 3059 of the Revised Statutes 
reads as follows: a 

“It shall be lawful for any officer of the 
cystoms, including inspectors and occa- 
sional inspectors, or of a revenue cutter 
or authorized agent of the Treasury De- 
partment, or other persons specially ap- 
pointed for the purpose in writing by a 
collector, naval officer, or surveyor, to go 
on board of any vessel, as well without 
as within his district, and to inspect, 
search, and examine the same, and any 
person, trunk, or envelope on board, and 
to this end to hail.and stop such vessel if 
under way, and to use all necessary force 
to compel compliance; and if it shall ap- 
pear that any breach or violation of the 
laws of the United States has been com- 
mitted, whereby or in consequence of 
which such vessel, or the merchandise, of 
any part thereof, on board of or imported 
by such vessel, is liable to forfeiture, to 
make seizure of the same, or any attempt 
to escape, to pursue and arrest any person 
engaged in such breach or violation.” 

A comparison of Sections 3095 and 581 
discloses that Congress, in enacting Sec- 
tion 581, substituted officers of the Coast 
Guard for officers of the revenue cutter 
(see Act of January 28, 1915, c. 20, ss. 1 
and 2, 38 Stat. p. 8) and incorporated 
therein certain provisions contained iy 
Section 3061 of the Revised Statutes re- 
lating to the right to stop, search and 
seize vehicles on land, but omitting the 
requirement of probable cause there pro- 
vided for; and that Section 581 extends 
the authority of the officers named, as 
to the visitation, search and seizure 
vessels, Anteriean or foreign, to imelude 
waters on the high and within 12 
miles or tour leagues of our shore, while 
the repealed Section limited their 
authority to’ visitation, search and 
seizure, to territorial waters or three miles, 

Authority, Held Limited. 

This has been the practical construction 
of Section 3059 by the officers of the Gov- 
ernment charged with its enforcement. 
Carroll v. United States, 267 U. S. 132, at 
153. In that case it said that the At- 
torney General, in construing an Act of 
Congress relating to Alaska giving power 
to customs officers to seize vessel for vio- 
lation of law, advised the Government: 

“Tf your agents reasonably suspect that 
a violation of law has occurred, in. my 
opinion they have power to search any 
vessel within the three-mile limit accord- 
ing to the practice of customs officers 
when acting under Section 3059 of the 
Revised Statutes, and to seize such ves- 
sels." 26 Opinions Attorneys General 243.” 

It is evident, therefore, that so far as 
officers of the customs or of the Coast 
Guard derive authority from Acts of Con- 
gress to visit, search and seize vessels, 
American or foreign, on the high seas, it 
is imited to waters within four leagues or 
12 miles of our coast and that their au- 
thority to visit, search and tseize vessels 
on the high seas more than four leagues 
or 12 miles from our shore, if it exists, 
must be derived from some other source. ¢ 

Furthermore it would seem that Section 
581 would have to be read in connection 
with Section 27 Revised Statutes 


seus 


3059 


as 


is 


2760 of the 
and that, when so read, the right of visita- 
tion and search on the high seas and 
within four leagues of the coast Would be 
restricted to vessels “bound for the Ugited 
States.”” That section provides: 

Deemed Customs Officers. 

“Sec. 2760. 
cutters shall respectively be deemed offi- 
cers of the customs, and shall be subject 
to the direction of such collectors of the 
revenue, or other officers thereof, as from 
time to time shall be designated for that 
purpose. They shall go on board all 
vessels which arrive for that, purpose. 
They shall go on board all vessels which 
arrive within the United States or within 
four leagues of the coast thereof, if bound 
for the United States, and search and 
examine the same, and every part thereof, 
and shall demand, receive, and certify the 
manifests required to- be on board certain 
vessels, shall affix and put proper fasten- 
ings on the hatches and other communica- 
tions with the hold of any vessel, and 
shall remain on board such vessels until 
they arrive at the port or plaec of their 
destintaion.” 

See Apollon, 9 Wheat, 361, at bottom of 
page 370. 

It is the universal practice and has al- 
ways been recognized as lawful for offi- 
cers of the customs, at bounderies between 
this and contiguous nations, to stop trav- 
elers on foot or by vehicle ctossing such 
boundary to examine. and search to de- 
termine whether they and their effects 

y properly be permitted to enter the 
ceduntry (Revised Statutes, Sections 3098, 
3099, 3100, 3101). This authority has been 
exercised for national self protection. The 
right of visitation and search, provided 
for in Acts of Congress, of ships bound 
for the United States, is based upon the 
same motion. v 

Individual Rights Disctissed. 
The right to stop and search travelers 
an international boundary, and the 


the United States within territorial waters 
or within four leagues of the shore is, in 
either case, a reasonable exercise of the 
right of search within the Fourth Amend- 
ment, whether the officer exercising it has 
reasonable cause to believe that the in- 
dividual or vessel entering the country or 
bound to one pf its ports is violating its 
laws or not. Laws conferring such rights 
have existed since the foundation of the 
Government. 2 
But no Act of Congres has ever under- 
taken to authorize the visitation and 
search in time of peace of vessels on; the 
high seas beyond the 12-mile limit, or to 
authorize the stopping and Search of a 
vehicle lawfully within the country unless 
the officer has reasonable cause to believe 
that it was engaged at the time in violat- 
ing the law, until the enactment of Sec- 
tion 581, which would seem to do so un- 
less there be read into it a clause re- 
quiring the officer to have reasonable 
cause to believe that the vehicle is being 
operated in violation of law. The Su- 
preme Court in Carroll v. United States, 
s¥pra, at the bottom of page 153, in dis- 
issing the circumstances under’ which 
of an automobile for contraband 
concealed thereon could be made, 


“It would be intolerable and unreason- 
able if a prohibition agent were authorized 
to stop every automobile on the chance of 
finding liquor and thus subject all per- 
sons lawfully using the highways to the 
inconvenience and indignity pf such a 
search. Travelers may be so stopped in 
crossing an international boundary be- 
cause of national self-protection reason- 
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Bankruptcy 
ght.of Search and Seizure Beyond 12 Mile Limit 


ably requiring one entering the country 
to identity himself as entitled to come in, 
and his belongings as effects which may 
be lawfully brought in. 

But those lawfully within the country, 
entitled to use the public highways, haye 
a right to free passage without inter- 
ruption or search unless there is known to 
a competent official authorized to search, 
probable cause for believing that their 
vehicles are carrying contraband or illegal 
merchandise.” 3 

Justice Story Quoted. 

As ho act of Congress authorizes officers 
of the customs or of the Coast Guard to 
visit, search and seize vessels on the high 
seas more than four leagues from our 
shore, does such right exist in time of 
peace, at common law? 

tn. The Marianna Flora, 

Mr. Justice Story, in 
rights of a vessel on the 
time of peace, said: 
. “It is admitted, that the right of visita- 
tion and search does not, under such cir- 
cumstances, belong to public ships of any 
nation.”’ 

He further said: 

“It has been held in the courts of this 
country, that American ships, offending 
against our laws, and foreign ships, in like 
manner, offending within our jurisdiction, 
may, afterwards, be pursued and seized 
upon the _ocean, and rightfully brought 
into our ports for adjudication. This, 
however, has never been supposed to draw 
after it any right of visitation or search. 
The party, in such case, seizes at his 
waa. - 

In other words, at the common law, if 
a person, whether an officer of the Govern- 
ment or not, seizes a vessel on the high 
seas for a forfeiture to the Government, 
he does so at his peril. 

In The Caledonian, 4 Wheat. 99, 
Mr. Justice Story again in speaking 
the same subject, said: 

“It is a general rule, 
may seize any property 
use of the Government, 


11 
speaking 
high 


Wheat. 1, 
of the 
seas in 


101, 
of 


that any 
forfeited to 
either by 


person 
the 
the 


municipal law, or by the law of prize, fory 


the purpose of enforcing the forfeiture, 
and it depends upon the Government it- 
self whether it will act upon the seizure. 
If it adopts the act sof the party, and 
proceeds to enforce the forfeiture by legal 
process, this is a sufficient recognition 
and confirmation of the seizure, and is 
of equal validity in law, with an original 
authority given to the party to make the 
seizure. The confirmation acts retroac- 
tively and is equivalent to a command.” 

Se also Wood v. United States, 16 Pet. 
341, 35@, 359; Gelston v. Hoyt, 3 Wheat. 
(star paging) 246, 310, 311; Taylor v. United 
States, 3 How. 197. 

Right of Search Denied. 

From what is said in these early deci- 
sions, taken in connection with the statute 
here under consideration, it is clear that 
American or foreign vessels on the high 
seas and beyond the _ twelve-mile limit 
does n&® exist, but that any person may, 
at his peril, seize a vessel forfeited for 
an infraction of our laws to the use of 
the government, for the purpose of en- 
forcing the forfeiture, and, if the gqgv- 
ernment adopts his act and proceeds ‘to 
enforce the forfeiture by legal process, 
his aet of seizure -will thereby become 
lawful the same as though he had orig- 
inally been authorized by Act of Con- 
gress to make the seizure. 

But if the government fails to adopt 
his act and institute legal proceedings to 
enforce the forfeiture his act is illegal, 
for he had no authority, statutory or 
otherwise, to make the seizure. And this 
is so, whether the person making the seiz- 
ure had probable cause to believe that 
the vessel was violating our laws and 
was a subject of forfeiture, and for the 
same reason. 

Applying the foregoing to the facts in 
this case, it appears that the officers, of 
the Coast Guard had no authority beyond 
the twelve-mile limit to visit and search 
the vessel owned by Lee, as (1) their au- 
thority to visit and search under the 
Act of Congress was confined to doing 
so Within the twelve-mile limit; «and (2) 
that the seizure of the vessel and liquor 
beyond the twelve-mile limit was illegal 
for they had no authority to make the 
seizure and theré is no evidence in the 
case or finding by the court below that 
their act of seizure was adopted and 
ratified by the government by the _ in- 
stitution. of legal process to enforce a 
forfeiture of the boat and liquor. 

Furthermore, the boat at time of the 
seizure had not lost its innocent char- 
acter by having received liquor on board 
while on the high seas, for that was not 
a violation of any municipal law of this 
government; and the liquor was not con- 
traband. Cunard 8S. S. Co. v. Mellon, 262 
U. S. 100. : 

Seized Evidence Considered. 

The search and seizure being illegal, 
was the evidence obtained thereby, through 
officials of the United States acting under 
color of their office, admitted at the trial 
in violation of Lee’s constitutional rights? 

In Weeks v. United States, supra, it 
was held that the private papers of an 
individual, and in Silverthorne Lumber 
Co. v. United States, supra, the private 
papers of a corporation, obtained through 
unlawful search and seizure by officers 
of the government could not be introduced 
in evidence against the individual in the 
one case or the corporation and its officers 
in the other. In the latter case, speaking 
of the Fourth Amendment and evidence 
procured in violation of it, Mr. Justice 
Holmes said: 

“The essence of a provision forbidding 
the acquisition’ of evidence in a certain 
way is that not merely evidence so ac- 
quired shall not be used before the court 
but that it shall not be used at alk Of 
course this does not mean that the facts 
thus obtained become sacred and inacces- 
sible. If knowledge of them is gained 
from an independent source they may be 
proved like any others, but the knowledge 
gained by the Government’s own wrong 
cannot be used by it in the way proposed.” 

And in the Weeks case Mr. Justice Day, 
at page 398, said: 

“‘We therefore reach the conclusion that 
the letters in question were taken from 
the house of the accused’ by an official 
of the United States acting under color of 
his office in direct violation of the con- 
stitutional rights of the defendant; that 
having made a seasonable application for 
their return, which was heard and passed 
upon by the court, there was involved in 
the order refusing the application, a denial 
of the constitutional rights of the accused, 
and that the court should have restored 
these letters to the accused. 

} Retention Held Error. 

“In holding them and permitting their 
use upon the trial, we think prejudicial 
error was committed. As to the papers 
and property seized by the policemen, it 
does not appear that they acted under 
any claim of Federal authority such as 
would make the Amendment applicable 
to such unauthorized  séizures. The 
record shows that what they did by way 
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of arrest and search and seizure was done 
before the finding of the indictment in the 
Federal court, under what supposed right 
or authority does not appear. What 
remedies the defendant may have against 
them we need not inquire, as the Fourth 
Amendment is not directéd to individual 
misconduct of such officials. Its limita- 
tions reach the Federal Government and 
its agencies.” 

The decision in Angello v. United States, 
269 U. S. 20, 28, is in accord with the 
cases above cited. In that case the ad- 
mission in evidence of narcotics seized 
in Angello’s home by officers of the United 
States avithout a warrant was held to be 
a violation of his constitutional rights, 
though not of the other defendants whose 
homes were not searched. 

In Burdeau v. McDowell, 256 U. S. 465, 
the private papers of the defendant that 
wére admitted in evidénce against lilm had 
been stolen and délivered by the thief to 
the law officer of the United States, but 
they had been stolen without the knowl- 
edge or participation of the officers of the 
government. The taking was wrongful, 
but it was not not the illegal act of the 
government officers, and hence the admis- 
sion of the papers was held not to be 
a violation of the defendant's constitu- 
tional rights. 

As to the third contention of 
fendant we think that he takes 
by his exception. 

Judgment Ordered Vacated. 


The evidence obtained through the un- 
lawful search and seizure having been 
introduced at the trial in violagion of 
Lee’s constitutional rights, the judgment 
must be vacated, the verdict set aside 
and the case remanded for a new trial. 

The judgment of the’ District Court is 
vacated, the verdict is set aside and the 
case is remanded to the District Court 
for further proceedings not inconsistent 
with this opinion. 


Anderson,- J. (Dissenting). I am unable 
to agree with the opinion of the majority 
or in its result; but I shall indulge in no 
elaborate statement of my views, or 
analysis of the authorities on which those 
views are based. Briefly, I think the 
case falls within the rule laid down in 
Adams v. New York, 192 U. S. 585, and 
not under the doctrine of Silverthorne 
Lumber Co. v. United States, 251 
385, and Amos v. United States, 

S. 313; Gouled v. United States, 
S. 298. . 

I ecannnot believe that Lee’s constitu- 
tional right® Were infringed by the court’s 
admission of evidence of his arrest and 
the seizure of his motor-boat, partially 
loaded with alcohol at Rum Row on the 
high seas, in support of an indictment for 
conspiracy to smuggle alcohol. Whether 
this seizure was legal or illegal seems 
to me to be entirely immaterial. In either 
aspect, it was not unreasonable and there- 
fore unconstitutional. Carroll v. United 
States, 267 U. S. 132, 148, 149. 

The Supreme Court has never yet laid 
down the broad rule that evidence ob- 
tained by any illegal conduct of officials 
is therefore inadmissible. No such stand- 
ard of purity of origin is practicable. It 
is only evidence obtained in disregard of 
the Fourth Amednment and offered in 
derogation of the Fifth Amendment, that 
excluded under the rule now relied 
upon. 


the de- 
nothing 


is 


Agnello Case Cited Again. 

This distinction is clearly brought out 
in Agnello v. United States, 269 U. S. 20, 
where evideence obtained in breach of 
Agnello’s constitutional rights was held in- 
competent against him; but, though ob- 
tained by illegal conduct, it was held com- 
petent as against the other defendants. 
Burdeau v. McDowell, 256 U. S. 465, is 
an emphatic assertion of the same general 
doctrine. 

The* majority opinion expresses dissent 
from the views of the Court 
for the Second Circuit in the Underwriter 
case. While, as already indicated, I doubt 
whether the question involved in the 
Underwriter case is involved in the case 
now before us, I desire to add that, as 
I understand the opinion in that case, I 
am in accord with it. 

August 17, 1926. 


Banks Unable to Halt 
Plea in Bankruptcy 


Court Finds False Statement Was 
Made By Appellee at Ob- 
jectors’ Request. 


First NatioNaL BANK OF BRIDGEWATER V. 
*Horer, Circuir CoURT OF APPEALS, 8TH 
Circuit, No. 7273. 

Signing a false financial statement at 
the request of a bank which prepared the 
statement, does not afford sustainable 
ground for the bank’s objection to the dis- 
charge in bankruptcy of the person who 
so signed the statement, the Circuit Court 
of Appeals, Eighth Circuit, held, in the 
appeal of First National Bank of Bridge- 
water, South Dakota, v, David W. Hofer, 
from the District Court, South Dakota. 

The full text of the decision follows: 
18690 

Messrs. 
Joe H. 
pellants. 

Messrs. Van Slyke and Agor submitted 
brief for appellee. 

Before Sanborn, Circuit Judge, and 
Woodrough and Scott, District Judges. 

Woodrough, District Judge, delivered the 
opinion of the court. 

The First National Bank of Bridgewater 
and other creditors of David W. Hofer, 
bankrupt, objected to discharge in bank- 
ruptcy on the ground, amongst others, 
that the bankrupt obtained property and 
credit ypon a materially false statement 
in writing made to said bank for the pur- 
pose of obtaining credit from it. The ob- 
jections were overruled by the referee and 
on review by the district judge. The dis- 
charge was granted, and upon this appeal 
it is conceded in the brief of appellant 
that the only question is whether or not 
the discharge should be denied on the 
ground above stated. 

The evidence clearry shows that the 
sworn statement of assets and liabilities 
made and signed by the bankrupt and de- 
livered for the bank did contain materially 


and Walton and Mr. 
submitted brief for ap- 


Corrigan 
Kirby 


of Appeals, 


Infringed, but Unfair 
Trade Practices 
Unproved. 


Following is a continuation of a de- 
cision by a District Court, holding pat- 
ents on an alumino-thermic process of 
welding to be valid and infringed. 

Mr. Justice Clifford said in Machine Co. 
v. Murphy, 97 U. S. 120, 125: 

“Except where form is of the essence of 
the invention, it has but little weight in 
the decision of such an issue, the correct 
rule being that,.in determining the ques- 
tion of infringement, the court or jury, as 
the case may be, are not to judge about 
similarities or di€erences by the names of 
things, but are to look at the machines or 
their several devices or elements in the 
light of what they do, or what office or 
function they perform, and how they per- 
form it, and to find that one thing is sub- 
stantially the same as another, if it per- 
forms substantially the same function in 
substantially the same way to obtain the 
same result, always bearing in mind that 
devices in a patented machine are differ- 
ent in the sense of the patent law, when 
they perform different functions or in a 
different way, or produce a substantially 
different result. 

“Authorities concur that the substantial) 
equivalent of a thing, in the sense of tly 
patent law, is the same as the thing itself; 
so that if two devices do the same work 
in substantially the same way, and ac- 
complish substantially the same _ result, 
‘they are the same, even though they“dif- 
fer in name, form, or shape.” 


Other References Discarded. 


The references, cited in defendants’ brief, 
Hoffman & Falk, No. 545040, and Heidel- 
berg, No. 620071, were cited by the Patent 
Office and the claims were limited so as to 
meet the disclosures of these patents. De- 
fendants’ expert did not regard them as 
the best references in the prior art, so no 
further discussion will be made with re- 
spect to them. 

The German patent to 
273104 upon which the suggestion 
validity, because of a prior foreign 
cation, is predicated does relate to an in- 
sert between the rail heads, but the alumi- 
nothermic metal is not carried up on both 
sides of the rail head. 

Obviously, this patent is valid and in- 
fringed irrespective of whether the under- 
cutting subterfuge is used or not. 

This brings us to the charges of unfair 
competition. The Goldschmidt Thermit 
Company, the plaintiff herein, licenses the 
Metal and Thermit Corporation to use its 
patents in the United States. The busi- 
ness is carried on by that company. As- 
suming, but not deciding because unneces- 
sary, that the plaintiff is injured by the 
acts of the defendant, we will consider 
whether those acts constitute unfair com- 
petition. In general, the acts are as fol- 
lows: Defendants call their produce ‘‘Fera- 
lite,” the plaintiff's licensee’s product is 
ealled “Thermit.’’ Defendants use similar 
appearing crucibles, catalogs and packings 
for its products, although clearly marking 
everything with its own name and copy- 
righted trade name and trade marks. 
Everything the defendants do is a literal 
copy of the plaintiff’s, except that it is 
done under names which have no sim- 
ilarity. 


Goldschmidt 
of in- 
appli- 


No Proof of Deception. 

There was not a word of testimony, and 
undoubtedly there could not be, that any 
one was misled by the defendants’ acts. 
Thermit and Feralite are not sold over 
the counter. The defendants boldly in- 
fringed the plaintiff’s patents and took 
everything but the plaintiff's name and 
the name of its product. The gist of a 
charge of unfair competition is that the 
public is so misled that the plaintiff loses 
its trade, or some part of it, by reason 
of the deception. Such was not shown 
here. 

The defendants’ counter-claim charges 
of unfair competition seem too feeble in 
light of the foregoing memorandum to 
need further mention. 

A decree for an injunction and an 
counting may issued. 

July 23, 1926. 


ac- 


false statements, but the referee found as 
follows: 

“TI find that at the time of making the 
two financial statements above referred 
to, that the same were made at the. re- 
quest of the bank, and that at the time of 
making same, the bankrupt was not ap- 
plying for a new loan, and that he did not 
obtain either property or money from the 
bank. That at the time of making these 
statements the bank was the holder of 
the notes of said bankrupt in a consider- 
able amount that were long past due and 
since the making of said statement~ the 
bankrupt has not obtained any additional 
credit money or property from said bank, 
and that said statements were not made 
for the purpose of obtaining credit but 
were made in compliance with the request 
of the bank that such property statement 
Was now necessary. 

“It further appears that these state- 
ments as prepared by the bank officials 
were not read by the bankrupt but that 
he signed them as prepared and requested 
so to do by the bank officials.” 

On review before the district judge these 
findings of the referee were affirmed. The 
evidence fully sustains the findings and 
makes clear that at the time when the 
bank officials prepared the property state- 
ments and procured the bankript to sign 
it, the bankrupt had no hope or purpose 
of obtaining any further property or credit 
from the bank, but the sole purpose on the 
part of the bankrupt was to comply with 
the desire of the bank officers to make up 
a record for their uses. 

The cases of Samet v. Farmers and Mer- 
chants National Bank, 247 Federal 669, 
and Gerdes v. Lustgarten, 266 U. S. 321, 
relied upon by appellant, are clearly dis- 
tinguishable. In each of these cases the 
statements were made for the purpose of 
obtaining additional credit and additional 
credit was actually obtained. 


Judgment Affirmed. 


It is urged that the bankrupt in this 
ease received back certain promissory 
notes upon executing renewals, but there 
is no evidence to show that he did. Hav- 
ing regard to the at least not infrequent 
practice of banks; to withhold old notes 
after renewals have been substituted the 
courts should not indulge any presump- 
tion in the matter even if such old notes 
could be considered property within the 
meaning of the statute, which it is not 
necessary to decide. 

The judgment below is affirmed 

August 7, 1926, 
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Patent on Machine for Making Automobile Tires 
Held Infringed Against Defense of Anticipation 


District 


Prohibition Act 
Is Held to Repeal 


Certain Statutes | 


Penalty Declared Not Invalid 
Because of Lack of Oppor- 
tunity to Contest, 


Imposition. 
VU. S. v. Lipski, District Court, EASTERN 

District oF MICHIGAN, No. 7089. 

The Eighteenth Amendment and the Na- 
tional Prohibition Act repealed 
prior revenue statutes imposing taxes on 
the manufacture and sale of intoxicating 


liquor, so that such taxes were not collec- | 


tible from one convicted, before the enact- 
ment af the Willis-Campbell Act, of manu- 
facturing and selling liquor at retail, the 
District Court, Eastern District of Michi- 
gan, held in the action of the United States 
v. Stanley Lipski, doing business as Prog- 
ress Beverage Co., Southern Surety Co., 
of Des Moines, Iowa, and Iowa Bonding & 
Casualty Co., of Des Moines, to collect 
taxes. 


Judge Fred M. Raymond, sitting by des- 
ignation, rendered the opinion the full text 
of which follows: 


Seeks to Recover Taxes. 


Plaintiff herein seeks to recover taxes 
assessed under Section 3244 Revised 
Statutes and Section 1001 Revenue Act of 
1918, and the specific penalty of $1,000, 
imposed by Section 35, Title 2: of the Na- 
tional Prohibition Act on the illegal manu- 
facture of intoxicating liquor, amounting 
in the aggregate to $3,800. This action is 
brought upon a bond executed by de- 
fendant Lipski as principal, and defendant 
Ipwa Bonding and Casualty Company as 
surety, conditioned that Lipski would pay 
all fines, assessments and penalties in- 
curred or imposed upon him by law. 


It appears from the evidence that de- 
fendant Lipski on June 8, 1921, pleaded 
guilty to an indictment which charged him 
With the manufacture of intoxicating 
liquor, maintenance of a common nuisance 
and carrying on business as retail liquor 
dealer without having first paid the special 
tax required by law. These violations oc- 
curred during the months of November 
and December, 1920. Upon his plea of 
guilty he was fined $1,000. 


Claim Repeal by Implication. 


The Southern Surety Company is made 
party defendant for the reason that on 
May 2, 1922, it entered into a contract of 
reinsurance with the defendant, Iowa 
Bonding and Casualty Company, and it is 
the claim of plaintiff that under the pro- 
visions of the reinsurance contract it be- 
came liable upon the bond in question. 
Defendants introduced no testimony but 
at the close of the Government's proofs 
the defendant, lowa Bonding and Casualty 
Company, moved for a directed verdict. 
The principal grounds urged for the mo- 
tion are that Section 3244 and Section 1001 
heretofore referred to, were repealed by 
implication by the 18th Amendment to the 
Federal Constitution and by the National 
Prohibition Act, and that the alleged taxes 
have not been legally assessed. 

The defendant, Southern Surety Com- 
pany, moved for a directed verdict in its 
behalf on the ground that under the terms 
of the reinsurance agreement above re- 
ferred to it is liable only for claims or de- 
mands arising because of the default or 
breach of the conditions of bonds accruing 
subsequent to midnight of April 30, 1922, 
the effective date, and that the liability 
here, if any, accrued prior to that date. 


Similar Cases Quoted. 


The principal question for consideration 
is whether. the effect of the Eighteenth 
Amendment and the National Prohibtion 
Act is to bring about a repeal by implica- 
tion of the sections referred to. It will 
be noted that the liability for these taxes, 
if any, accrued prior to the passage of the 
Supplemental Act of November 23, 1921, 
known as the Willis-Campbell Act. 

Before the decision of United States vs. 
Yuginovich, 256 U. S. 450, there was much 
conflict of authority as to the questions 
here involved. (See cases cited Fontenot, 
Collector, vs. Accardo, 278 F. 871.) That 
decision, however, seems to have been ac- 
cepted both by the courts and text writers 
as a final/determination that the Volstead 
Act superseded prior Federal Revenue 
legislation and that the Revenue laws ap- 
plicable to the manufacture, taxation and 
traffic in intoxicating liquors for beverage 
uses were no longer in effect. See Thorpe 
on Prohibition and Industrial Liquor, Sec- 
tion 1296. Blackmore on Prohibition, p. 
653, et seq.; Ravitz vs. Hamilton, 272 F. 
721; Bailey vs. United States, 5 F. 2d 437. 
The question as to whether these sections 
have been reenacted by the Willis-Camp- 
bell Act is not before the court. In the 
present case plaintiff seeks to distinguish 
the case of United States vs. Yuginovich 
on the ground that that» was a case in- 
volving a criminal prosecution and directs 
attention to the fact that it was said in 
that case that Congress may tax intoxicat- 
ing liquors notwithstanding their pro- 
duction is prohibited. The Supreme Court, 
however, regarded the applicable provisions 
of Section 35 as imposing penalties for 
the commission of crime and not as au- 
thority to levy taxes. This is made ap- 
parent by, the case of Lipke vs. Lederer, 
259 U. S. 557. As to the tax imposed un- 
der Section 3244 and Section 1001 above 
referred to the contention of the defendant 
must be sustained. 


“Claims Absence of Prior Notice. 


It afipears to the court that the assess- 
ment of $1,000, made under Section 35, 
Title 2, of the National Prohibition Act 
must be sustained. It is urged by the 
defendant Iowa Bonding and Casualty 
Company that there having been no prior 
notice of hearing on assessment of taxes 
the penalties are not collectible and the 
cases ,of Lipke vs. Lederer (supra) and 
Rega] Drug Company vs. Wardell, 260 U. 
S. 386 are cited to sustained that con- 
tention. It will be observed that both of 
these were cases in which the taxes were 
imposed and attempts were being made to 
summarily enforce the same by distraint 
of property without notice or opportunity 
to be heard. The cases of King vs. United 
States, 99 U. S. 229 and. Millos. vs. Dun- 
bar, 1 F. 2d, 722, are in the opinion of 
the court, adequate authority for the prop- 
osition that the opportunity to be heard 
and to contest the validity of the tax in 
the present proceeding is sufficient. 

With reference to the liability of the 
Southern Surety Company: a careful ex- 
amination of the reinsurance agreement 
convinces the court that it was not the 
intention of either of the parties to said 
contract to’ impose a liabiliy upon the 
Southern Surety Company for any de- 
faults occuring before the effective date 
of the contract, namely, April 30, 1922. 
That this is the fair interpretation of the 
@ontract seems apparent from several of 


| District 
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| its provisions, 


| loss 


Invention by Thropp 
Declared to Be Valid 


Court Says Prior Use 
Is Unproved and Device 
Is New. 


DeLaskt & THROPP CIRCULAR WOVEN TIRE 
Co. v. Murry Russer Co,, District Court, 
New Jersey, No. Eq. 104. 

Patent No. 1119326, issued to Thropp De- 
cember 1, 1914, for a machine to build an 
automobile tire, was adjudicated for the 
first time by the District Court, New Jer- 
sey, in DeLaski and Thropp Circular 
Woven Tire Co. v. Murray Rubber Co., and 
found valid and infringed. 

The full text of the case follows: 

Messrs. E. Clarkson Seward, Thomas G. 
Haight and W. Saxton Seward, for 
plaintiff. 

Messrs. Rogers, Kennedy & Campbell 
and Luther E. Morrison, for defendant. 

Bodine, district judge: This is a suit 
for the infringement of United States Let- 
ters Patent No. 1119326 assigned to plain- 
before issue. The defenses are in- 
validity and noninfringement. 

Broadly, the patent provides for a ma- 
chine for forming the tire fabric down 
on the sides of the core and also forming 
it around and along the bottom of the 
bead. The latter operation had been per- 
formed by hand or by separate devices. 

Somewhat more specifically the patent 
calls for forming rolls of greater diameter 
than the core section (previously they had 
been smaller), the rolls being so placed 
that the angle at which they engage the 
fabric upon the core may be changed. The 
complete construction of the tire is accom- 
plished in one operation, the rolls placing 
or stretching the fabric upon the core and 
around the head. 


Fifteen Claims in Suit. 


The patent contains 148 claims. But 15 
are in suit. The patent issued in 1914 and 
has never been adjudicated, although it 
was incidentally before this court in Sei- 
berling v. Thropp, affirmed in the Supreme 
Court after reversal above, 264 U. S. 320. 
The defendant is a user of machines pur- 
chased from Empire Rubber Company. 
The defense of this case was conducted by 
patent lawyers of very great ability and 
every issue was presented with marked 
care and capacity. This statement is 
made so that the impression will not arise 
that an unimportant infringer, lacking in 
means to properly defend, was before the 
court. 


The affairs of the defendant's predeces- 
sors having been in the hands of the court 
for a number of years, the final hearing in 
this matter was of necessity delayed by 
the need of discontinuing suits, making 
new parties defendant and otherwise, so 
that the defense of laches seems to come 
with unusually bad grace. 

The claims in suit have been grouped as 
follows, the headings were selected by 
counsel: 

Claims which say ‘Placing Fabric”: 

“17. A machine of the character de- 
scribed comprising a core upon which a 
tire may be built, means for placing tire 
fabric and bead cores thereon and a single 
mechanism adapted to form the tire fabric 
on the core and over the bead cores. 

“80. A machine of the character de- 
seribed comprising a core upon which a 
tire may be built, means for placing tire 
fabric and bead cores thereon, and a roll 
adapted to move radilly with respect to 
core and over the bead cores. 

“136. A machine of the character de- 
scribed comprising a core upon which a 
tire may be built, means for Placing tire 
fabric and bead cores thereon, and a single 
mechanism adapted to move radially with 
respect to the core and arcuately in a 


; Plane substantially at right angles to the 


plane of the core for forming the tire 
fabric on the core both under and over 
the bead cores. 

“138. <A’ machine of the character de- 
scribed comprising a core upon which a 
tire may be built, means for placing tire 
fabric and bead cores thereon, and a roll 
adapted to move radically with respect to 
the core and arcuately in a plane substan- 
tially at right angles to the core for form- 
ing the tire fabric on the core both under 
and over the bead cores. 

“139. A machine of the character de- 
scribed comprising a core upon which a 
tire may be built, means for placing tire 
fabric and bead cores thereon, and a pair 
of rolls adapted to move radially with 
respect to the core and arcuately in a 
plane substantially at right angles to the 
plane of the core for forming the fabric 
on both sides of the core, both under and 
over the head cores.” 


Stretching of Fabric. 

Claims which say “Stretching Fabric”: 

“35. A machine of the character de- 
scribed comprising a core upon which a 
tire may be built, means for stretching 
tire material onto the periphery of the 
core, and rolls of greater diameter than 
the core section for forming the material] 
on the sides of the core. 


“50. A machine of the character | de- 


| scribed comprising a core upon which a 


tire may be built, means for stretching 

tire material onto the periphery of the 

este sessospesassnstesesusounsssunhetsnsismnsusbevarinsnsanssansseamnes 

but more especially from 

paragraphs 1 and 2, which are as follows: 
Contract Cited in Part. 

“1. The Southern hereby agrees to and 


| does hereby reinsure all of the unexpired 


bonds, policies and other undertakings of 
the Iowa which are set forth in Schedules 
‘A’ and ‘B' hereto attached and made a 
part hereof, aguinst all losses, claims and 
demands whatsoever occurring after 12 
o'clock, midnight, on the 30th day of 
April, 1922. 

“2. All claims or demands arising be- 
cause of injuries received and because of 
or default or breach of any such 
policy or bond occurring before the ef- 
fective date hereinbefore referred to shall 
be retained and borne by the Jowa, but all 
such arising on and after such effective 


date shall be considered as covered by the 


reinsurance herein granted and borne by 
the Southern.” 

It is urged on the part of plaintiff that 
no claim or demand occurred until the 
filing of this suit, namely, April 14, 1924, 
and that therefore the Southern Surety 


| Company is Hable on this bond. This is a 
| strained construction and overlooks 


the 
evident intent of the parties in entering 
into the contract of reinsurance. 

An order will be entered dismissing the 
case as to defendant Southern Surety 
Company. 

Judgment will be entered against de- 
fendant Stanley Lipski and Iowa Bonding 
and Casualty Company in the sum of one 
thousand ($1,000) dollars, with costs. 

August 25, 1926. 
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core, means for placing bead cores thereon, 
and a single mechanism adapted to form 
the tire fabric on the sides of the core 
and over the bead cores. 
“137. A machine of 
scribed comprising a core upon which a 
tire may be built, means for stretching 
tire fabric on to the periphery of the core, 
means for placing bead cores on said core, 
and a single mechanism adapted to move 
radially with respect to the core and arcu- 
ately in a plane substantially at right 
angles to the plane of the core for form- 
ing the tire fabric on the sides of the core 
both under and over the bead cores.” 


Supplying of Fabric. 

Claims which say “Supplying Fabric’’: 

“75. A machine of the character de- 
scribed comprising a core upon which a 
tire may be built, means for supplying 
tire material thereto, and mechanism for 
forming the material on the core, said 
mechanism including a device adapted to 
move radially with respect to the core, 
forming rolls carried by said device and 
arranged to engage the core at an angle 
to the plane thereof, and means for vary- 
ing the said angle of engagement. 

“84. A machine of the character de- 
scribed comprising a core upon which a 
tire may be built, means for supplying 
tire material thereto, and mechanism for 
forming the material on the core, said 
mechanism including forming rolls adapted 
to move arcuately in planes at an angle 
to the plane of the core for maintaining 
a suitable angle of engagement with the 
material on the core throughout the form- 
ing operation. 

“85. A machine of the character de- 
scribed comprising a core upon which a 
tire may be built, means for supplying 
tire material thereto, and mechanism for 
forming the material on the core, said 
mechanism including a device adapted to 
move radially with respect to the core, a 
pair of arms pivoted thereon, supports on 
said arms carrying forming rolls ar- 
ranged to engage the material on the 
core, said supports being fitted to move 
arcuately for maintaining a suitable angle 
of engagement of the forming rolls with 
the material throughout the forming op- 
eration. 

“88. A machine of the character de- 
scribed comprising a core upon which a 
tire may be built, means for supplying 
tire material thereto, mechanism for form- 
ing thé material on the core including a 
device adapted to move radially with re- 
spect to the core, forming rolls carried by 
the said device and arranged to move ar- 
cuately for maintaining a suitable angle 
of engagement throughout the forming 
operation, and means for pressing said 
forming rolls laterally against the mate- 
rial on the core. 

“91. A machine of the character de- 
scribed comprising a core upon which a 
tire may be built, means for supplying 
tire material thereto, and rolls for form- 
ing the material on the core, said rolls 
being laterally pressed toward the core 
and adapted to move arcuately in planes 
at an angle to the plane of the core for 
varying their relation with respect to the 
core. 

“92. A machine of the character 
scribed comprising a core upon 
tire may be built, means for supplying 
tire material thereto and mechanism for 
forming the material on the core, said 
mechanism including a device adapted to 
move radially with respect to the core and 
forming rolls laterally pressed toward the 
core, said forming rolls being fitted to 
move arcuately for varying their relation 
to the core. 

“93. A machine of the character 
scribed comprising a core upon 
tire may be built, means for 
tire material thereto, and mechanism for 
forming the material on the core, said 
mechanism including forming rolls ar- 
ranged to move radially with respect to 
the core and arcuately in planes at an 
angle to the plane of the core.” 


Patent Held for Machine. 

This patent is obviously not for a 
method, but for a machine. Tye patent 
before the court in Seiberling v. Thropp, 
284 Fed. 746; 264 U. S. 230 was a method 
patent. Mr. Chief Justice Taft there said: 
“The change from hand to the use of 
machinery often’ involves. invention.” 
Particularly is this true when the ma- 
chine performs the work previously done 
by hand as in Hildreth vy. Mastoras, 257 
UL. S. 27, where the Chief Justice said in 
sustaining the patent:”* 

“The history of the art shows that Dick- 
inson took an important but long delayed 
ana therefore not obvious step from the 
pulling of candy by two hands guided by 
human mind and will te the performance 
of the same function by machine.” 

Doctor Frank N. Waterman, the con- 
sulting engineer, testified with respect to 
the machines in suit, as follows: 

“Q. 7. Will you briefly compare the con- 
struction and operation of the stitching 
mechanism of the patent in suit and of 
the defendant's machine with particular 
reference to the mounting and angle 
changing feature? 

“A. .The stitching mechanism of each 
machine comprises means for giving to 
the stitching rollers a longitudinal move- 
ment, means for giving a lateral move- 
ment and means for changing the angle 
at which the roll bears upon the tire sur- 
face in order to permit the stitching of 
the fabric over the bead and on the uhder 
side thereof. 

Thropp Device Described. 

“In' the Thropp machine, this mechan- 
ism is best seen having reference to the 
more usual commercial form in Figure 14 
of the Thropp patent and consists in 
brief of a table 85 arranged to move radi- 
ally with respect to the core. A pair of 
pivoted arms mounted thereon and ar- 
ranged to swing laterally with respect to 
the core in a plane substantially horizontal 
and at right angles to the core. The roll- 
ers or stitching wheels are carried in arms, 
adjustably mounted upon these laterally 
moving arms and are arranged to slide 
on the latter in such manner that the 
planes of the two stitching wheels are 
altered with respect to the plane of the 
core in such a manner as indicated; for 
example, in dotted lines in Figure 14, that 
the stitching wheels may move over and 
under the beads. * 

“In the Grove machine, defendant's ma- 
chine, as shown in the Grove patent and 
as I saw it in use, it comprises a sliding 
table 63, as seen in Figure 5 of the Grove 
patént and also illustrated, but not let- 
tered, at the right of Figure 1 of the 
same patent. This moves radially with 
respect to thé core in response to the 
operation of an operating bandle which 
is seen depending at the right in Figure 
1, operating a pinion moving in a rack on 
the under side of the reciprocating table. 

“Upon this table pivoted at 69 there are 
two arms arranged to move laterally with 
respect to the core in substantially a hori- 
zontal plane. These arms in turn carry 


the character de- 
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which a 


de- 
which a 
supplying 
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Penalties 


Machines Described 
Are Found Similar 


Differences Called Slight, and 


Both do Work In Single 
Operation. 

their pivoted member 72 upon which the 
stitching wheels 73 are mounted. 

“The arms 72 are arranged with crank 
arm 74 whereby the angular position of 
the stitching wheels may be varied, the 
end of this arm 74 and consequently the 
center of a stitching wheel traveling in 
the arc of the circle, under control of link 
member 75, which with a spring clamp is 
a series of slots in the pivoted arm 70. 
By compressing the spring member, the 
spring clamp member 78-79 the end of 
the arm 75, that is to say the pin 76 car- 
ried thereby may be moved to either one 
of the series of slots found in groove 80 
of the stitching wheel-carrying arm. 

“In this manner, that is by this means, 
the stitching wheels are arranged in any 
one of three positions, whereby they are 
presented at a favorable angle for the op- 
eration of the ‘stitching “wheel upon the 
material around and under the bead. As 
the machine has been operated when I 
have seen it the operator used this device 
in precisely the same manner as the cor- 
responding device which is described in 
the Thropp machine, that is to say, hav- 
ing reference to Figure 14 of the Thropp 
patent, the operator frst located the 
stitching wheels substantially as shown in 
that figure, the same being done with the 
stitching wheel 73 in the Grove patent. 

“Then while the was rotating at 
high speed the whole stitching mechanism 
moved radially inward, the operator hold- 
ing the stitching wheels ig close contact 
with the fabric upon the core. This he 
did in the Grove patent by operating 
handle 8&6 which by links 81 causes the 
stitching wheels to approach or recede at 
will, and in the Thropp machine by oper- 
ating the crank wheel 117 whereby oper- 
ating the worm 114 as seen at the upper 
part of Figure 14 on sheet 7, your Honor. 

“This wheel 117, by revolving the worm 
114 turns the disk 111, and through the 
arms 110 connected with the pivoted levers 
97 which have rear-ward-extending arms 
108, gives the lateral motion which en- 
ables the wheels to be held with controlled 
and sufficient pressure against the fabric 
as the carriage travels radially inward. 

“This radial travel produced, as I 
have pointed out, by a lever which in the 
Grove patent is unfortunately not labeled, 
but which depends at the right-hand end 
of Figure 1 and in the Thropp machine 
the same motion is produced by the oper- 
ation of the crank wheel 88 in the upper 
left-hand corner of Figure 14. 

“In this manner the first plies of fabric 
are put on and smoothly laid down upon 
the core. Theréafter by the employment 
of bead rings which locate the bead con- 
centrically with the tire, the bead cores 
are put in place. These bead cores are 
indicated at 165 in Figure 14 of the Thropp 
patent, and they were put on in substan- 
tially like manner in the case of both 
machines. 

“Thereafter additional layers of fabric 
are put on the cores and laid down as far 
as the béads in the same manner that I 
have just described. As soon as the stitch- 
ing wheels reach the beads the operator 
changes the angle of the wheels with ref- 
erence to the surface of the tire and runs 
down around underneath the, beads 
whereby the wheels act at a favorable 
angle to smooth down the fabric without 
damage to the same. 

Devices Form One Mechanism. 

“The mechanism, the dévices, elements 
thus included are referred to in varying 
terms in the patent, as, for example, 
broadly designated as a single mechanism 
adapted to form the tire fabric on the 
core and over the bead cores, and as a 
roll similarly described and as forming 
rolls carried by the arms and arranged to 
engage the core at angle to the plane 
thereof and means for varying the said 
angle, and as mechanisms adapted to 
move radially with respect to the core and 
arcuately in a plane substantially at right 
angles to the plane of the core, and very 
similar language. all of which applies in 
the same way to both of the machines 
which operate in substantially the same 
manner and produce the same result by 
substantially the same means.” 

Figure 14 of the Thropp patent and 
Figua@e 5 of the Grove patent are here 
shown. 

The points of distinction which 
claimed to avoid infringement are: 

1. The defendant’s machine may not be 
rotated in the reverse direction. 

2. There is some difference in 
rangement of the fabric supply hand- 
ling mechanism, and the defendant also 
uses a tread roller to cause the fabric to 
adhere to the tread portion of the core. 

3. The defendant uses rings to hold the 
beads in place for straight side tires, but 
not for clincher tireg 

Distinctions Held Weak. 

That there is little force inthese distinc- 
tions seems obvious. The real invention, 
if there was invention, relates to the form- 
ing or stitching mechanism, as to which 
the distinctions noted are as follows: 

1. Plaintiff's forms rolls are advanced 
automatically while defendant's are ad- 
vanced manually. 

2. Plaintiff’s rolls are carried by arc- 
shaped slides fitted to move upon are- 
shaped supporting arms; while defendant's 
rolls are carried upon pivoted members 
which are carried upon arms arranged to 
move laterally, precisely the same results 
are obtained by both devices, and ob- 
viously the rols in both machines move 
arcuately. 

3. The plaintiff's rolls are said to en- 
gage the fabric at constantly shifting and 
varying angles, while the defendant’s rolls 
are locked at fixed positions and can not 
be changed without affecting their point 
of engagement with the core. The plain- 
tiff's patent does not call for a constantly 
shifting and varying angle of engagement 
and further the machine does not secure 
any such result. The claims do ¢all for u 
means of varying the angle of engagement 
and both devices have such means, one 
quite as much as the other. 

4. That defendant's rolls can not be 
maintained perpendicular to the surface of 
the core as plaintiff's but always stand at 
an acute angle. The patent does not so 
limit the construction. 

‘ Products Said to Differ. 

x That tires made with plaintiff's ma- 
chine aré substantially uniform while those 
made with defendant's manual control 
machine are nonuniform. A most novel 
distinction, since the patent calls for a 
machine and not a4 product. 

Other distinctions are elaborated in the 
briefs and were referred to at the argu- 
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BANKRUPTCY: False Financial Statement of Bankrupt Where No Additional Credit 


Obtained. 


Where bankrupt signed false financial statement prepared by, 


and at request of, 


bank, which objects to discharge, and did not seek or obtain additional credit thereon, 


discharge in bankruptcy affirmed.—First National Bank of Bridgewater y. 


Hofer (Cir- 


cuit Court of Appeals, 8th Circuit.-Index Page 2360, Col. 6. 


EVIDENCE: Admissibility: When Obtained by Federal Government Officer's Illegal Act. 
Where member of Coast Guard in patrol boat followed motor boat from American 
port, and boarded it alongside a vessel on high seas beyond 12-mile limit, found alcohol 


aboard, seized boat an 
introduction 
Vv. 


United States (Circuit Court of Appeals, Ist Circuit.+—Index Page 2350, Col. 2. 


d arrested men on board, held, search and seizure being unlawful, 
of evidénce so obtained violated constitutional rights of defendant.—Lee | 


9 


INJUNCTION: Labor Union Picketing. 


Where restaurant was picketed, pursuant to plan to destroy its business, as part 
of labor union campaign growing out of disputes between restaurant's vendor and its 


employes, 


of assault or battery have been committed, 
Waitresses’ Union (District Court, 


Restaurant Co. V. 
Index Page 2346, Col. 1. 


held, injunction will issue to enjoin overt acts even though no criminal acts 


and Clayton Act does not apply.—Benish 
jastern District of Missouri.}— 


INSURANCE: War Risk Insurance: Jurisdiction 


In suit upon war risk insurance certificate or policy, claiming maturity of 
by reason of permanent total disability, decision by 
i , ' “ei . ‘eview by director, 
states Veterans’ Bureau, without review by; 
seuat within meaning of Sec. 13, War Risk Insurance Act, as conditian precedent to 
ismissed for lack of jurisdiction —Gremmer vy. 


ment,” : 
resort to courts, and suit d 


policy 
Central Board of Appeals, United 
did not constitute a ‘disagree- 


United States 


(District Court, Eastern District of Missouri.+—Index Page 2350, Col. 1. 


PATENTS: Infringements: Defenses: Anticipation; Prior Use, 


Patent No. 
held infringed, as 
Circular Woven Tire Co. v. 
-age 2351, Col. 2. 


PILOTS: Master's Interference 


With Orders Of Pilot. 


1119326, issued to Thropp in 1914, for machine to build automobile tire, 
against defenses of anticipation and prior use.—DeLaski & Thropp 
. Murry Rubber Co. (District Court of New Jersey.)—Index 


Pilot on bridge of steamer for undocking having given order for full speed astern, 


Master said, 
injuries, if any, 
Co. (District Court, 


PROHIBITION: Specific Penalty Imposed 


Specific 
tional Prohibition Act, 


heard and to contest the imposition.—United States v. Lipski (District Court, 


“You can't give her full speed astern 
sustained.—Seas Shipping Co. v. &" 
Eastern District of New York.}—Index Page 2346, Col. 2. 


* * ©”: held interference causing 


McAllister Towing & Transportation 


On Liquor Manutggprers : ; ; 
penalty of $1,000 imposed upon manufacturer of liquor under Sec. 35, Na- 
is not invalid %n ground that opportunity is not given to be 


Eastern 


District of Michigan.+—Index Page 2351, Col. 1. 


PROHIBITION: Repeal of Prior Revenue Statutes. 


Where taxes assessed under Sec. 3244, 
pleaded guilty to manufacturing liquor, maintenance of a nuisance and 


upon one who 


parryi on the business of retail Nquor dealer 
caiat © uw, before enactment of Willis-Campbell Act, held, said prior statutes were 


quired by le 


R. S. and Sec. 1001, Revenue Act of 1918, 


without having paid special tax re- 


repealed by implication by U. S. Amendment XVIII and National Prohibition Act.— 


United States v. Lipski (District Court, Eastern 


2851, Col. 1. 


RAILROADS: Accidents at Crossings. 
In 


District of Michigan.}—Index Page 


action to recover damages for death due to alleged failure of engineer to sound 


whistle and ring bell at railroad crossing, testimony that whistle and bell sounded was 


opposed only by testimony of 
not especially listening, held, 
in view of contributory negligence 
Ti MP: 


two motorists who said they did not hear, etc., and were 
motion for directed verdict properly sustained, 
of deceased in not looking and listening.—Bergman 
R. R. Co. (Circuit Court of Appeals, 8th Circuit.}+—Index Page 2346, Col. 4. 


especially 


SEARCH AND SEIZURE: Vessels: Beyond 12-Mile Limit: Coast Guard. 


Right of Coz 
on high seas beyond 12-m 
Appeals, 


that the patentee 
invention. What 
Office allowed, in 
sought. The pat- 
limited to forced 
of words used to 
The claims read 


Suffice it to say 
carefully described his 
he claimed, the Patent 
almost the precise form 
entee can not now be 
and unnatural meaning 
describe his invention. 
upon defendant’s device and the mere use 
of slightly other means to accomplish, in 
the same way, the same results, can not 
avoid the charge. 

Of the prior art references, 40 in num- 


ber, the nearest and first discussed by the 
defendant in its brief is the State patent 
No. 941962. The patent lacks the real in- 
vention in suit—the angle changing 
mechanism for the forming rolls of large 
diameter. The arms carrying the rolls of 
the State device are pivoted, but this can 
not and does not accomplish the results of 
the patent in suit. The State device was, 
for years, used by the great Goodyear 
Company, who never claimed so much for 
it. State’s spinning rolls could not form 
around the bead. The fact is the fabric 
was spun around the bead by hand. 


Belgian Patent Discussed. 


The Belgian patent to Mathern No. 
194731 anticipated State, but it did not 
anticipate Thropp. because to spin around 
the bead a second kind of roller tool was 
used. The roller tool was of a very differ- 
ent design from that used to spin down 
the fabric on the core. Mathern required 
two tools to spin the tire, one to go to the 
bead and another around the bead. The 
defendant contends that the use 
second tool was optional. However, the 
patent discloses no tool capable of doing 
the whole work. 

The Williams patent No. 
nothing about spinning the 
a core, but relates to placing 
rubber tread upon a core already built. 


ment. 


1041544 shows 
fabric upon 
the heavy 


The Moore patent No. 418112 obviously 
does not anticipate. The Supreme Court 
said in Seiberling v. Thropp, supra: 

“One of the early tire machines to make 
tire casings was patented to Moore in 1894. 
It disclosed an expansible core upon which 
an endless rubber fabric was placed and 
stretched. The core was rotated rapidly 
by power and the fabric was rolled down 
by a set of rollers of which one was a 
spinning roller. This was pivoted to swing 
radially toward the core but the angle of 
the spinning wheel was so fixed that it 
could not travel as far down as the bead."’ 


Other Art Held Irrelevant. 

To further discuss the prior art patent 
serves only to emphasize the novelty of 
the invention in suit. The metal spinning 
patents were obviously in a nonanalogous 
are. Tires are not tin pails and there is 
no reason to think so. 

The defendant relies upon an alleged 
prior use of a similar device at the plant 
of the Pennsylvania Rubber Company, at 
Jeannette, Pa., in 1901 or 1910. The plain- 
tiff has conceded everything, except the 
form of the stitching mechanism. The de- 
fendant has been unable to offer any con- 
vincing proof that the stitching mechan- 
ism was like that in suit. All the factory 
drawings, except those showing the mech- 
anism in question, are produced. Not a 
single responsible officer of the rubber 
company Was called to prove the use— 
mere itinerant workmen. 

Testimony, as to design. was by one 
Heefner, an employe, who took the draw- 
ings of the Pennsylvania company’s ma- 
chine, lacking the spinning device, and re- 
ceived from a competitive concern (The 
McGraw Company) $200. 

Grove, a machine maker, who built a 
machine for McGraw, was called to corro- 
borate Heefner as to the device, but he 
claimed in the Patent Office that he was 
the first inventor of the device and knew 
of no prior use. McGraw, now dead, also 


Ist Circuit.--Index Page 2350, Col. 2. 
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} many 
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filed a patent appiication covering the de- 
If Heefner did give them the idea, 
who corroborate him were quite 
willing to claim the invention 
own. It is impossible to believe such con- 
flicting stories from the same men. 

The defendant has filed a separate brief, 
of 137 pages, on the Pennsylvanig, prior 
use. The machine used by the nnsyl- 
vania Rubber Company was designed in 
the latter part of 1909 by Charles F. Pic- 
ton, a mechanical engineer. The draw- 
ings were made by Heefger, before dis- 
cussed, and the patterns were made by 
Daniel A. Doherty, a pattern maker, and 
the machine parts were made by one 
Truxal. 


vice. 
those 


as 


Important Part Omitted. 


are complete, 
It is said 


The drawings produced 
except for the spinning roll. 
that there was not time to make draw- 
ings of this important part before the 
machine was built and put in use, and so 
they were never made. The page num- 
bers upon the drawing show one to be 
missing, undoubtedly the one wanted. 

Of the depositions taken to estgblish 
this Pennsylvania prior use the first men- 
tioned is that of Smith. He speaks of 


' Charles F. Picton, the Pennsylvania Com- 


mechanical engineer, designing a 
sketch of the Goodyear 
machine shown in the great American 
Journal founded by Franklin. He says 
Picton incorporated in the machine the 
angle changing device of the patent in 
suit. This was, of course, not shown in 
the Goodyear machine. Smith worked for 
years for companies using the 
Thropp machine. 

The fixing of dates, when a certain de 
vice was first used, is always difficult. 
Confusion is easy, especially when, for a 
decade, the device of the patent in suit 
has been in daily use. It is so easy for a 
witness, who has no documents, to carry 
the matter back a few years 
himself in the forerank of inventors. Pic- 
ton copied the machine of Goodyear shown 
in he Saturday Evening Post, but Smith 
says he added this very important advan- 
tage to the Goodyear device. His ma- 
chine did much more than Goodyear's ma- 
chine, but he did not take the trouble to 
take a patent, or in any way document 
his discovery. 

The pattern maker, Doherty, produced 
an old and rough sketch of the alleged de- 
vice from a bundle of old papers, and said 
there was not time to make a drawing. 
There was time to make full 
drawings of every other part of the ma- 
chine and every one of those drawings 
was produced. 


In 1913, Heefner wanted to get some- 
thing to date the invention back, so he 
drew a few lines in a little note book and 
dated them August 20, 1909. There is 
nothing to show that the note book may 
not have been very old, when the entry 
of 1913 was made. Anyway tbat is im- 
material, because it could not, by any 
possibility, have been made until long 
after the Thropp application was in the 
Patent Office. 


pany's 
machine from a 


Testimony Is Discounted. 


There is no doubt at all that the Penn- 
sylvania Company was building in 1909 an 
experimental machine, but the big thing 
is, did it embody the Thropp inventions 
and the testimony on this point is oral 
and not documentary and the witnesses 
do not convince. 


Orin A. Truxal) the machinist who built | 


working | 
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sketches and reviewed school days with” 


some of: them. ‘ bij 
Picton had the'idea, if béHeved, just as 
soon as he looked at the pictures in the” 


| Saturday Evening Post and hig: éniployer, 
| the Rennsylvania company, had somethin; 


| 


| ble until 





| given 


the engineers for the, great Goodyear co 
pany had not produced, yet ‘he could 
take the time to have drawings made or 
document this idea which made machine 
building in the entirety possible. 

Doherty, ‘the pattern maker, describes | 
the stitching mechanism, but he does got 
have the patterns for the stitching opera. 
tion mechanism. He said that he never 
did have anything but a sketch for the 
stitcher wheel. The sketch produced was 
not dated, but Doherty piaces the date of 
February 24, 1911, as the time it wag 
to him. But the stitchers made 
the were cast and did not 


from pattern 


| work and they were discontinued in 1911. 


The.ajleged prior use has not. been es- 
tablished with that certainty necessary’ ig 
patent cases. 


Inventive Idea Upheld. 


Some question was raised upon the'‘ar 
gument that the devices involved mere 
mechanical skill. A study of the inven- 
tion shows that more was involved. The 
stitcher mechanism with the angle chang- 
img device may be very small matter, 
but it changed the tire building business 
from machining and hand epnstruction to 
machine construction. The defendant gives 
the tribute of its imitation to the inven- 
tion. The Court of Appeals said in Thropp 
vs. DeLaski, 226 Fed. 941, 947: , 

“The fact that the art presented prob 
lems and that the device of the patent 
solved them, as well as the fact that the 
device has gone into general use and has 
produced new and = economical results, 
speaks for its inventive character.” 

It appears that the Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Company, which put out the ‘so- 
called Goodyear commercial machines of 
the State patent, caused applications for 
a patent to be made as late as the year 
1914, in which the angle changing feature 
of the rolls was set forth. These applica- 
tions disclosed an automatic means for 
changing the angle and had many claims 
involving this construction. After the pat- 
ent in suit issued in 1914, the Goodyear 
company inserted in its pending applica- 
tion every single claim of the patent heré 
in suit and asked the Patent Office to de- 
clare an interference for the purpose: of 
determining whether the Thropp or ‘the 
Goodyear inventor should be entitled to 
patent on these claims. This action was 
taken in January, 1915, the month follow- 
ing the issue of the patent in suit, and 
was couched in the following language: 

“In the above entitled case, supplemént- 


| ing the amendment filed on the 19th/ in- 
| stant, the following claims (taken from the 


their | 
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ast Guard personnel to visit and search American or foreign vessels | 


ile limit does not exist.—Lee v. United States (Circuit Court of 


recently issued Thropp & DeLaski patent 
No. 1119326) are added for purposes of 
interference proceedings, but with the 
reservation of right to cancel any thereof 
which, on further study, may be found 
not to be readable on the structure herein 
disclosed. * * *” 

(Here the claims are inserted.) 

“The foregoing claims have been copied 
from the above-mentioned’ patent, and it 
is requested that they be made issues of 
an interference which applicant seeks in 
order that questions of inventorship, prior- 
ity of invention, etc., may be determined.” 


No Interference Found. 


It so happened that testimony was at 
that time, being taken in a related inter- 
ference proceeding between the Goodyear 
company and the Miller Rubber Company, 
and in that interference the testimony of 
the Goodyear inventor showed: that. he 
could not establish a date of invention as 
early as the filing date of the application 
for the patent here in suit. Thereupon, 
the Patent Office refused to declare an 
interference between the Goodyear com- 
pany and the Thropp company and re 
quired all the claims of the patent here 
in suit to be cancelled by the Goodyear 
company from its application. : 

This action on the part of the Goodyear 
company was with full knowledge, because 
it was taken some nine months after thé 
suits of Seiberling v. Firestone and Seiber- 
ling v. Thropp had been started, and was 
made by the same counsel who had charge 
of Seiberling’s interests:in those cases and 
who was then well versed in this art. 


The language of Yr. Chief Justice Taft 
in Eibel Process Co. v. Minnesota & On- 
tario Paper Co., 261 U. S. 45, 68, is appli- 
cable. 

“The fact that in a decade of an eager 
quest for higher speeds this important 
chain of circumstances had escapéd ‘ob- 
servation, the fart that no one had -ap- 
plied a/remedy for the consequent ttou- 
Eibel, and the final faet that 
when he made known his discovery,’ all 
adopted his remedy, leave no doubt in‘our 
minds that what he saw and did was not 


| obvious and did involve discovery andi! in- 
| vention.” 4 


and place | 
| Thropp, 


Royalties Are Cited. 

Further, the plaintiff has received 
nearly a million dollars in royalties from 
a dozen concerns, a tidy sum to receive: fo 
nothing. , 

The Supreme Court 
264 U. 8. 
patent invalid, said: 

“There was no novelty in the combi 
tion of a power-operated core with fabrie! 
rolls for delivering the rubber impregnated 


in Seiberling v. 
320, holding the State! 


| strips throygh tension rolls to the core, 


| 
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| from 


lin 
| speed from 
| shifting of the gears was shown in the 
| first and third of these. 


| operation 


or in the use of pressure rolls to stréteh 
and press the tread at the slow speed of! 
the core followed by the spinning of >th 
stretching or spinning rolls with ‘hi 
speed down the sides from the outer If 
of the tread to the bead edge of the fabric, 
or in the use of the tangential force upon 
the skirts of the fabric to keep them @ 

the core. The use of power to? re- 
volve the core was seen in earlier patents 
in Seiberling and Stevens, in Vincent, and 
the Belgian Mathern. The change of 
slow to rapid revolution by 


The receding ‘an- 
gle of the spinning roller to the plane of 
the core was not new with State. It 
seen in Seiberling and Stevens,” 

“There was no real combination of 't 
of the four tools. It was. an 
aggregation not different from a succesai 


| use by an operator of hand tools, and so 
| the Circuit Court of Appeals of the Six 


Circuit held.” ‘ 
The claims in suit are, however, for 
machine effective in building an aytome 

bile tire. It is more than an aggre 

of the old steps of the prior art h 

method. P 
The whole tire is machine built, the‘ 

derlying mechanism operates all pai 

the machine and different elements om 


Picton’s improved Saturday Evening Rost | ate upon the raw materials to producé h@ 


machine, testified to every essential point 
and made sketches as he went along, but 
he had talked the whole matter over, for 
several days, with the principal actors in 
the dating back program and 
sketches for them and looked at their 


| ultimate product. 
| machine, which is a true combination, | 


drew } 


Thropp invéntéed * 


not an aggregation. 
The plaintiff may 

and an accounting 
August 2, 1926, 
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nders Are Asked 
‘To Use Care on Mail 


~ Destined to Mexico 


Will Be Held Responsible for 
>, Wrapping and Indorsing, 
Says Post Office De- 


partment. 


Pd 


» The responsibility of proper packing, 

Wrapping and indorsing of mail containing 

fragile articles destined for delivery in 
"Mexico rests with the senders, R. S. Regar, 
Third Assistant Postmaster General, has 
just announced. 

According to Mr. Regar, the Postal Ad- 
Yninistration of Mexico has complained of 

' Improper packing or wrapping of C. O. D. 
parcels, and warned the American postal 
authorities that the Mexican government 
would not assume liability for any losses 
arising from parcels received in an inse- 
cured condition. 

Mr. Regar accordingly has issued a 
formal notice to postmasters to advise 
Senders that all fragile parcels for Mexico 
should be marked “fragile,” and the postal 
Jaws and regulations complied with. 


Notice Given in Full. 


The full text of the notice follows: 

The Postal Administration of Mexico 
has brought to the attention of this office 
the fact that, due to the insecure packing 
and wrapping, C. O. D. articles are being 
received at the Mexican exchange offices 
in a damaged condition. Postmasters are 
therefore cautioned, when accepting 
articles of a fragile nature for C. O. D. 
service to Mexico, to ascertain if they 
are properly prepared and wrapped to 
withstand handling in the mails, and when 
making inquiries as to the contents and 
manner of packing, as required in Article 
150, page 138, of the July, 1926, Postal 
Guide, the senders should be advised that 
neither country assumes liability for loss 

* arising from improperly packing or wrap- 
ping of C. O. D. parcels for Mexico, and 
that the responsibility of properly pack- 
ing, wrapping and indorsing such mail 
rests with the senders. 

All fragile parcels for Mexico must 
marked “Fragile.” 

In this connection particular attention 
is invited to paragraphs 9, 11, 12, 13, and 
67 of the Detailed Instructions for the 
Cc. O. D. service with Mexico, published 
in the August, 1925, Postal Guide. 


Money Order Forms 
Reported as Stolen 


be 


Losses Announced at Estherville, 
Iowa, And Crittenden, 
Ky., Post Offices. 


Announcement has been made by R. S. 
Regar, Third Assistant Postmaster General, 
to the effect that blank domestic money 
order forms have been reported stolen 
from the Post Offices at Estherville, lows, 
and Crittenden, Ky. 

The forms printed for the office at 
Estherville were numbered from 211401 to 
311800, 213401 to 214200, 217001 to 218000, 
and from Crittenden, Ky., those numbered 
from 32506 to 32600. 

In making this announcement, Mr. Re- 
gar issued the following notice cautioning 
postmasters and paying clerks against 
Payment of the forms: , 

On receipt of this notice the postmaster 
at every money-order office will carefully 
examine his records to ascertain whether 
any of the forms in question haye already 
been paid at his office, and if the coupon 
of any such order is found in the paid files 
that fact should be reported immediately 
by letter to the Third Assistant Postmaster 
General, Division of Money Orders. 

If any of the forms are presented, the 
postmaster should refuse payment, wire 
the post office inspector in charge of his 
division, and also the Third Assistant Post- 
master General. Similar action must 
taken by him in case of the theft of forms 
from his office. 

To provide against payment of stolen 
orders each postmaster should conspicu- 
ously post warning notices where they can 
be readily consulted by the paying clerks. 
Failure to comply with these instructions 
is likely to result in personal loss to post- 
masters. 


ne 


‘Mr. Schoenfeld Returns 
To Post in Mexico City 


H. F. Arthur Schoenfeld, counselor of 
the American embassy in Mexico, re- 
turned to his post on September 4 and has 
assumed charge of the embassy as charge 
d‘affaires, he has just advised the Depart- 
ment of State. Mr. Schoenfeld has been in 
the United States on a leave of absence. 
For a short tim@ following the departure 
of Ambassador Sheffield, and until Mr. 
Schoenfeld’s return, Arthur Bliss Lane, 
first secretary, was in charge of American 
affairs in Mexico City. 


Fixes New Rates 
For Belgian Congo 


Post Office Department Revises 
Charges On Parcels to Ka- 
tanga Province. 


New transit rates aplicable to parcels 
addressed for delivery in Katanga Prov- 
ince, Belgian Congo, via Cape Town, have 
dbetn approved by the Post Office Depart- 
ment, W. Irving Glover, Second Assistant 
Postmaster General, has just announced. 

The full text of Mr. Glover’s announce- 
Ment covering the new rates follow: 

™ Bffective at once the following transit 
tes will apply with respect to parcels 
Ss ressed for delivery in Katanga Prov- 
bes , Belgian Congo, via Cape Town: 
*-1-8 pounds 
4-7 pounds 2.58 
_ ~ 8-11 pounds 3.84 
<A The postage and transit charges must be 
Prepaid by postage stamps affixed to the 
: ‘els at time of mailing. 
’ The above modifies the transit rates as 
whown under the item “Belgian Congo— 
Katanga Province only (via Cape Town)” 
appearing on page 242 of the annual Postal 
) Guide for 1926. 
- W. IRVING GLOVER, 
Second Aszistant Postmaster General. 
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| Post Office Department Reorganizes | 
“Rural Mail Routes in Arkansas} Against Placing Sale 


New Establishments, Discontinuances And 


Changes of Schedules Affected by Orders. 


Reorganization of a number of rural ; 
mail routes in Arkansas has been an- 
nounced by thé Post Office Department. | 
The reorganization calls for the establish- 
ment of four new routes, one discontinu- 
ance, and changes in schedules affecting 
eight routes. 

The department also announced changes 
in routes on Arizona, Florida, Kentucky, | 
Missouri, and Montana, and also new | 
schedules on routes in California, Colorado, 
Hawaii, Maine, Montana, Missouri, New 
Mexico, New York, North Carolina, Penn- | 
sylvania, Vermont, Virginia, and Washing: | 
ton. 

The 
lows: 


full text of the announcement fol- 
Established. 

Arkansas—47610: Montrose, by Lake Vil- 
lage and Chicot, to Endora, 37 miles, seven 
times a week, one way only. Supply of | 
Chicot to be omitted on Sunday. Carrier 
not required to transport other than first- 
class and newspaper mail. From Septem- | 
ber 16, 1926, to June 30, 1930. R. B. Scott, | 
of Crossett, contractor, at $1,168 per an- 
num. 

47611: Stella to junction of Stella Road 
and Batesville-Mammoth Springs Highway 
(n. 0.), 1.5 miles and back, six times a 
week. From September 13, 1926, to June 
30, 1930. James H. Bone, of Stella, con- 
tractor, at $187 per annum. 

47612: MeGeehee to Arkansas City, 13 
miles and back, six times a week, with one 
additional trip one way only between Me- | 
Geehee and Arkansas City. Contractor not 
required to transport other than first-class 
and newspaper mail. From September 15, 
1926, to June 30, 1930. J. W. Fuquay, of 
Arkansas City, cgntractor, at $550 per an- 
num. 

47613: Prescott, by Laneburg and Mount 
Moriah (n. o0.), to Rosston, 18.03. miles and 
back, six times a week. From September 
13, 1926, to June 30, 1930. J. L. Brown, of 
Prescott, contractor, at $1.195 per annum. | 

Discontinued. 

Arkansas—47233: Winslow 
(n. o.). From September 11, 
necessary.) 

47540: Rosston 
tember 11, 1926. 
47613.) 

47565: 


es 
7610.) 


Winfrey 
(Un- 


to 


1926. 


Sep- 


NO. | 


From 
by 


Prescott. 
(Superseded 


to 


Sep- 


No. 


From 
by 


Eudora. 
(Superseded 


Dermott 
15, 1926. 


to 


Schedules. 
47583: Batesville to Mammoth 
From September 13, 1926, change 
so as to omit Stella; no change in distance. 


Spring 
service 


! (Post ®ffice at Stella supplied by No. 47611.) 


47293: Sidney to Sage\ Leave Sidney daily 
except Sunday 7 a. m. Arrive Sage by | 
10 a. m. Leave Sage daily except Sunday 
on receipt of mail from Batesville, but not 
later than 12 m. Arrive Sidney in three | 
hours. Effective September 13, 1926. 

47433: Magnet to Butterfield: Leave Mag- 
net daily except Sunday 7 a. m. Arrive | 
Butterfield by 8 a. m. Leave Butterfield 
daily except Sunday 8:45 a. m. Arrive 
Magnet by 9:45 a. m. Effective at once. 

47502: Rison to Grapevine: Leave Rison 
daily except Sunday 7 a.m. Arrive Grape- 
rive Grapevine by 9:2 m. Leave Grape- 
exceptaSunday 10 a..m. Arrive Rison by 
12:30 p. m. Effedtive at once. 

47503: Lamont to Grapevine: Leave La- | 
mont daily except Sunday 7:30 a. m. Ar- 
rive Grapevine by 9:25 a. m. Leave Grape- 
vine daily except Sunday 10 a. m. Arrive 
Lamont by 11:55 a. m. Effective at once. | 

47610: Montrose to Eudora: Leave Mon- | 
trose daily on receipt of mail from train 
due about 7:15 a. m., but not later than 
8:30 a. m. Arrive Eudora in 4%: hours. 
Effective September 16, 1926. 

47611: Stella to junction of Stella road 
and Batesville-Mammoth Springs Highway 
(n. 0.): Leave Stella daily except Sunday 
9 a.m. Arrive junction (n. 0.) in 30 min- | 
utes. Leave junction (n. 0.) daily except 
Sunday on receipt of mail from Batesville 
but not later than 11 a. m. Arrive Stella 
in 30 minutes. Effective September 13, : 
1926. 

47612: 


5 a. 


MecGeehee to Arkansas City: Leave | 
McGeehee daily 7:30 a. m. Arrive Arkan- 
sas City by 8:10 a. m. Leave Arkansas 
City daily except Sunday 5 p. m. Arrive 
McGeehee by 5:40 p. m. Effective Septem- 
ber 15, 1926. 

47613: Prescott to Rosston: Leave Pres- 
cott daily except Sunday 7 m.- Arrive 
Rosston by 9 a. m. Leave Rosston daily 
except Sunday on receipt of mail from 
rural delivery carriers, but not later than 
3:30 p. m. Arrive Prescott in two hours, 
Effective September 13, 1926. 

Established. 


76995. 


a. 


Watsonville Junction 
railroad station (n.o.) to Santa Cruz, 21 
miles, six times a week, one way only. 
Contractor not required to transport other 
than first-class and newspaper mail. Con- | 
truct with V. R. Miser, of Santa Cruz, un- | 
der section 1396, Postal Laws and Regula- 
tions, for temporary starroute service from 
September 13, 1926, to June 30, 1927, at the | 
rate of $975 per annum. 

Schedule. 
Watsonville Junction railroad sta- 
tion (n.o.) to Santa Cruz: Leave station 
daily except Sunday on receipt of mail from 
train due about 5:45 a. m. Arrive Santa 
Cruz in one hour. Effective September 13, 
1926. 

Arizona—68119: Heber to Holbrook | 
From September 16, 1926, change and re- 
state service so as to be from Aripine by 
Heber and Zeniff to Holbrook; increasing 
distance five miles. 

Florida—23180: Eustis to Cassia. 
July 7, 1926, supply Cassia at the 
‘thorized July 2, 1926; decreasing 
one mile. 

Kentucky—29371: 


California: 


76995: 


From 
site au- 


distance | 


Travellers Rest to 
Botner. From August 3, 1926, supply Bot- 
ner at the site authorized July 1926; 
decreasing distance one mile. 

Missouri—45485: Ott, Ark., 
From July 28, 1926, supply Ott, Ark., at 
the site authorized July 22, 1926; increasing 
distance equal to 0.5 mil and back. 

Montana—63256: Car Creek to Winnett. 
From August 2, 1926, supply Cat Creek 
at the site authorized July 22, 1926; in- 
creasing distance 1.75 miles. 

Arizona 68119: Aripine to Holbrook: 
Leave Aripine Monday and Friday 7 a. m. 
Arrive Holbrook by 8 p. m Leave Hol- 
brook Tuesday and Saturday 8 a. m. Ar- 
rive Aripine by 9 p.m. Effective Septem- 
ber 16, 1926. 

Colorado—65314: Campo to Springfield: | 
Leave Campo daily except Sunday 8 a, m. 
Arrive Springfield by 10 m. Leave | 
Springfield daily except Sunday 1 p. m. 
Arrive Campo by 3 p. m._ Effective at 
once. 

Hawaii—s0105: Kaunidikakai: 
Leave Vukoo Tuesduy, Thursday, 
Saturday 4 p. m. 


20, 


to Amy. 


a. 


Pukoo to 
and | 


Arrive Kaunakakai in 


from Kahului. 


tive 


| except 
| train 
| Steelville in 


| 8:80 a. 


| sham: 


due 


| Tucker Hill by 8:45 a. m. 


} (n. 


| motor 


| Blakely, 
; Cutler, Calif.; Percy Gaston, Centralia, IIL; 


| Pilot 


9 


2 hours. Leave Kaunakakai Tuesday 


| night on receipt of mail from steamship 


Likelike or substitute; Thursday night 
on receipt of mail from steamship Mauna 
Kea; and Saturday night on receipt of 
mail from steamship Mauna Keta arriving 
Arrive Pukoo in 2 hours, 
Effective at once. 

Maine—1160: Steuben to Unionville: 
Leave Steuben daily except Sunday 7 a. 
m. and 4 p.m. Arrive Unionville by 8.30 
a. m. and 5.30 p. m. Leave Unionville 
daily except Sunday on receipt of mail 
from trains due at 8.26 a. m. and 5.36 p. 
m., but not later~than 10 a. m. and 
p.m. Arrive Steuben in 1% hours. Effec- 
at once. 

Montana—63256: Cat Creek to 
Leave Cat Creek daily except Sunday 
8.50 a. m. Arrive Winnett by 11.30 a. m. 
Leave Winnet daily except Sunday 3 p. 
m. Arrive Cat Creek by 5.40 p. m. Effec- 
tive August 2, 1926. 

Missouri—45996: Cuba railroad station 
(n. 0.) to Steelville: Leave station daily 

Sunday on receipt of mail from 
No. 6, due about 5.20 a. m. Arrive 
40 minutes. Leave Steelville 
daily except Sunday 6.05 a. m. Arrive 
station by 6.45 a. m. Arrive Cuba by 7 
a. m. Effective September 2, 1926. 

New Mexico: 67343. Bess to Guadalupe: 


Arrive Guadalupe by 12 m. Leave Guada- 
lupe Tuesday and Saturday 1 p. m. Ar- 
rive Bess by 4 p.m. Effective at once. 

New York: 7624. ‘Peekskill to Ver- 
planck: Leave Peekskill daily 
Sunday 7 a. m .and 5:15 p. m. 
Verplanck by 7:30 a. m. and 5:45 p. m. 
Leave Verplanck daily except Sunday 8 
a. m. and 6 p. m. Arrive Peekskill by 
m. and 5:30 p. m. Effective Sep- 
16, 1926. 

‘North Carolina: 18586. Clinton to Rose- 
boro: Leave Clinton daily except Sunday 
8:45 a. m. Arrive Roseboro by 10 a. m. 

ive Roseboro daily except Suriday on 
receipt of mail from train due about 10:50 
a. m., but not later than 12 m. Arrive Sa- 
lemburg in 30 minutes. Leave Salemburg 
daily except Sunday 4:15 p. m. 
Roseboro by 4:45 p. m. Leave 
daily except Sunday on receipt 
from train due about 5:15 p. m., 
later than 6 p. m. Arrive Clinton in 14 
hours. Effective September 13, 1926. 

Pennsylvania: 10399. 
Danboro: Leave Point Pleasant daily ex- 
cept Sunday 6:30 a»m. Arrive Danboro 
by 8:15 a. m. 
cept Sunday 35 p. 
ant by 6:45 p. m. 

Vermont—3233: 


tember 


Roseboro 
of mail 


m. Arrive Point Pleas- 
Effective at once. 
East Corinth 
Leave East Corinth daily except 
Sunday on receipt of mail from Bradford, 
about 11:30 a. m., but not later 
12m. Arrive Topsham in one hour. Leave 
Topsham daily except Sunday 10 minutes 
after arrival. Arrive East Corinth in 45 
minutes. Effective September 16, 1926. 
Virginia—14248: Franklin Corner 
to Tucker Hill: Leave 
0.) daily 


(n. 
Franklin Corner (n. 
except Sunday 7 a. m. 


Arrive | 


but not } 


Point Pleasant to | 


| Personnel — 


6.10 | 
} eral, 


Winnett: | 


Army 
Orders 


Warning Is Issued 


Bills in Mail Boxes 


Receptacles on Rural Routes | 


Said to Be Only for Mat- 
ter on Which Postage 


Is Paid. 


The placing of unauthorized matter in 
rural mail boxes is subject to the rules 
governing the mails, including proper ad- 
dressing and the payment of postage at 
regular rates, according to a statement is- 
sued by the Post Office Department. 


The statement was signed by H. H. Bil- | 


Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
all 


that the boxes on the routes are for the 


lany, Fourth 


and warned persons 


reception exclusively of mails and not ad- | 


vertising and other similar matter. 

Carriers finding advertising matter, such 
bills, etc., in the boxes 
are to take such matter to the distributing 
post office and hold it for postage under 
exising postal laws and regulations. 

The ful text of Mr. Billany’s announce- 
ment follows: * 

The frequent finding by the carriers of 


as circulars, sale 


| advertising and other similar matter in the 


boxes of patrons on rural delivery routes 


makes it necessary to remind all persons 


except | 
Arrive | Laws 
| that when a rural carrier finds deposited 


| age 
| intended for the person in whose box it is 
| deposited, he shall take such matter to the 





Leave Danboro daily ex- | 


; nounced the 


to Top- | 
| Alaska; 
; Boardman, 
than | 
| Vaughn, 


0.) | 


Arrive | 
Leave Tucker | 


Hill daily except Sunday on receipt of mail | 


from Montross. Arrive Franklin Corner 
(n. 0.) in one hour and 45 minutes. Effec- 
live at once. 

14684: Suffolk to Smithfield: 
folk daily except Sunday on receipt of mail 
from train due about 8:50 a. m., but not 
later than 9:30 a. m. Arrive Smithfield in 
two hours. Leave Smithfield daily except 
Sunday 5p. m. 
p. m. Effective at once. 

Washington—71197: Mold 


to Wagners 


Leave Suf- | 


Arrive Suffolk by 4:45 | 


Corner (n. 0.): When motor vehicle can be | 


used. Leave Mold Tuesday, Thursday, and 
Saturday 7 a.m. Arrive Wagners Corner 
(n. 0.) by 9 a. m. 
o.) Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday 
9:15 a. m. Arrive Mold by 12 m. When 
vehicle can not be used. Leave 
Mold Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday 7 
a. m. 
12m. Leave Wagners Corner (n. o.) Tues- 
day, Thursday, and Saturday 12:30 p. m. 
Arrive Mold by 4 p. m. Effective Septem- 
ber 16, 1926. 


Changes Are Announced 


In Mail Service by Trolley | 


Orders numbered 302150 and 315114, call- 
ing for the discontinuance of two electric 
car have been approved, it has 
just been announced by the Post Office De- 
partment. The electric lines affected 
located in Pennsylvania. 

The full text of the orders follow: 

302150: From August 31, 1926, service by 


services, 


are 


Arrive Wagners Corner (n. 0.) by | 


~ 
concerned that those boxes on these routes | 


are exclusively for the reception of matter 


3 ir arly i ils, : at any mail- 
Leave Ress Tuesday and Saturday 9 a. m. | regularly in the mails, and that any mail 


able matter, as circulars, sale bills, etc., 
deposited in them is subject to the rules 
governing the mails, including proper ad- 
dressing and the payment of postage at 
regular rates. 

The regulations 
and Regulations 


773, 
1924) 


Postal 
provide 


(Section 
of 


on which 
addressed 


post- 
to or 


box mailable matter 
has not been paid, 


ina 


distributing post office to be held for 
postage and treated as prescribed by Sec- 
tion 529 


Changes Announced 


In Postmasterships | 


in Fourth Class Post 
and New Positions 
Are Filled. 


Office Department 
following changes 


Vacancies 


Offices 


The Post has 
class offices: 

Charles E. Bunnell, new office, College, 
Philo F. Lyon, vice Walter R. 
resigned, Lime Rock, Conn.; 
Bertha Harrison, vice Mrs. Ruby 
resigned, Cromena, Ky.; Mrs. 
Dora B. Slone, vice Lucy Stephens, re- 
signed, Ligon, Ky.; Ira Combs, vice Den- 
nis B. Wooton, resigned, Stormking, Ky.: 
Mrs. Alice J. Martin, vice James N. Hol- 
land, resigned, Wallonia, Ky.; Henry 
Craft, resigned, Oretta, La.; Charles W. 


Mrs. 


Vail, vice Mrs. Pearl E. Murrary, resigned, | 


East Newport, Mo.; Awald L. 
vice Charles Wissner, resigned, 
Mich.; Miss Alma P. Stonerson, 


Krumroy, 
Stronach, 
vice 


Mrs. Normal E. Shelton, vice Mrs. Maude 


B. Morgan, resigned, Hubbard, Minn.; Mrs. | 
Carrie McKay, vice Alfred Torrey, resigned, | 


Libby, Minn.; Henry F. Johnson! vice Mrs. 
Louelle Johnson, resigned, Allianco, 
Anton Rinschler, vice Charles A. Wendt, 
resigned, Alpine, N. J.: Henry A. Graves, 


vice Mrs. Lula J. Harrison, resigned, Whit- | 


ney, Ore.; Leo W. McFarland, vice Wilmar 
G. Cheney, resigned, Burke, Vt.; Fred J. 


| Waugh, new office, Glenray, W. Va.; Hor- 


Leave Wagners Corner | 





the Chambersburg and Gettysburg Electric | 


tailway Company between Chambersburg 


and Fayetteville, Pa., distance 5.89 miles, 


is discontinued. 
315114: Order 


of August 26, 1926 
ern Cambria Bailway Company between 
Spanglar, St. Benedict, and Patton; Carroll- 


town and Patton; and Sunset Park (n. o.) 


and Barnesboro, Pa., is hereby modified to | 


state the date from which service is to 


(Bul. | 


| 14168), discontinuing service by the North- | tractor on 


be discontinued as September 15, 1926, in- | 


stead of August 31, 1926. 


Postmaster General New 


vice Herschel A. 
Moor, W. Va.; 

D. Arbuckle, 
Va.; and James N. 


ace M. Swope, 
resigned, Kay 
Doss, vice Julian 
Maxwelton, W. Pyles, 


Air Mail Extension 
Planned to Atlanta 


Va. 


New Route, Including Macon, to | 
| Priv. Elvis T. Fleming, Camp Knox, *Ky.; 
| Master 


Begin Sept. 15, Says Post- 
master General. 


Extension of the air mail service on the | 


Miami-Jacksonville route to Atlanta, Ga., 


with a stop at Macon, will be inaugurated | 


September 15, 1926, Harry S. New, 
master General, has just announced. 

Service on the southern leg of the route 
from Jacksonville to Miami via Tampa and 
Fort Myers, Fla., has been in 


Post- 


on the northern half was decided 
only recently, Mr. New said. The 
this route is the Florida 
Ways Corporation. 

Announcement Given In Full. 
full text ofthe 


upon 
con- 
Air- 


The 


tember 15 


be inaugurated on the extension to Atlanta 


as 


| of the Miami-Jacksonville contract air mail 


| route. 


Names Acting Postmasters | 


|} on the route, advising him of the date and | 


Postmaster General New has announced | 


the appointment of the following as act- 
ing postmaster: 

Louis Pfefferle, jr., National Home, Ind.; 
Charles C. Shuway, Little River, 
Elizabeth M. Godsey, Hardburly, 
Mary EE. McGowen, Collinston, La.; John 
R. Wililams, Rutherfordton, N. C.; E. M. 
Musick, Delbarton, W. Va.: U. S. G. 
Plainfield, Ill.; Bertha B. Dye, 


Kans.; 


Mark R. Mellett, Arkansas City, Kans.; 
Grover S. Greer, Blue Diamond, Ky.; Law- 
rence B. Carr, Petersburg, N. Y.; Roscoe 
Kk. Robertson, Eufaula, Okla.; Mollie 
Hough, Montgomery, Tex.; Earl 
Point, Tex.; Harry E. 

Thaxton, Va.: and Henry Pp. 
Queenstown, Md. 


Cassity, 
Marshall, 
Roberts, 


Minister to Sweden Reports 
His Resumption of Duties 


Robert Woods Blis8, American Minister 
to Sweden, has advised the Department of 


A letter has been 
Major Reed Chambers, 
Florida Airways 


dispatched 
president 
Corporation, 


to 
contractor 


authorizing « stop at Macon, Ga. 


| Was not on the original schedule. 


| inaugurated 


Ky.; | 
| on the southern 


Service from 
April 1, 1926, under a 
tract calling for the entire distance from 
Miami to Atlanta, but with an earlier start 
leg. No connections are 


| made with other mail routes. 


The schedule for ‘the entire route, an 


| air line distance of 683 miles, calls for a 


Bs } 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


State that he resumed charge of the lega- | 


; tion at Stockholm on September 5. 


Mr. Bliss retiirned from a leave of ab- 
sence spent in the United States. 


plane to leave Atlanta daily at 7 a. m.; 
Macon, 8:05 a. m.; Jacksonville, 11:10 a. m.; 
Tampa, 1:30 p. m.; Fort Myers, 3 -.’ mit 
and to arrive at Miami at 4:45 p. m. 
bound planes will leaye Miami at 7 a. 
Fort Myers, & a 
Jacksonville, 12 


. m.; Tampa, 10:25 a. m.; 


> p. m.; Macon, 3:50 p. m., 


| and arriye at Atlanta at 4:45 p. m. 


Ambassador to Italy Starts 
Back to America on Leave 


Henry P. Fletcher, American ambassa- 
dor to Italy, has informed the Department 
of State that he departed from his post at 
Rome on September 4, en 
United States on a 60-day leave 

Warren D. Robbins; counsellor, 
charge of the embassy 


is in 


concerned | 


an- | 
in fourth 





ef 


Mrs. } 
Sena L. Moen, resigned, Georgeville, Minn.; 


Mo.; | 
; Governors Island, 


Cottrell, ; ~ Mecgirns 
Robert N. | ‘ hallen, R-393050, Camp Meade, Md.; Priv. 


resigned, | 


operation | 


| Since April 1, 1926. The inclusion of Macon Field, Tex.,'to Hawaiian Dept. 


dletown, 
Postmaster Gen- | 
| eral's announcement follows: 
Postmaster General New has fixed Sep- | 
the date when service will | 
| William J. 


of the | 
Macon | 


Miami to Jacksonville was | 
con- | 


North- | 
m.; | 


route to the _ 





| Military College, Terrell, 


Posta 


/ 


At, StaTeMENTS Ffenrin Ans Given 


AND WitHOUT Comment BY TEI Unitep STATES 


| Service 


Latest Government Documents — | 


and Publications 


Pjocuments described in this column are obtainable at prices stated from the 


Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 


Digests are printed so they can be cut out and pasted on the Standard Library- 


Index and File Cards, measuring 7.5 cc 


meters by 12.5 centimevers, approzimately 


3 by 5 inches, used in the majority of the libraries in America,and filed for reference. 


Netice to Libraries: 
Number enclosed in [ ] 
as a whole. Numbers enclosed 
printed for an BARLIER 
usable for the reprint. 
those ordering cards 


in () 
issue of 
Cards require 


from this list 


the document and 
about 
will 


indicate the Congressional 


The Efbrary of Congress card numbers are likewise given. 
indicate an open 


the serial set 

Library card 
substantially *correct and 
four weeks to prepare and print: 
have to ouT 


card entry covering 


wait; the 


cccasionally 


Washington, D. C. 


check has its usual significance. 


ALASKA:: PRICE LIST NUMBER 60—10TH EDITION: List of Publications relating 
to Alaska and Allied Subjects, Issued by the Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 


ment Printing Office. 


Price listds for gratis distribution. 


[25-26946.] 


A comprehensive list of several hundred Reports, Speeches, Arguments and Counter- 
cases, Maps, Surveys, Summaries, Sketches, Bulletins, Laws, Observations, Schedules, 
Proclaimations, Regulations, Proceedings, Investigations and Explorations, 


RADIO SERVICE BULLETIN: ISSUED MONTHLY BY THE BUREAU OF NAVIGA- 


TION, DEPARTMENT OF 


COMMERCE. 
cents per year; single copies, 5 cents each. 


NUMBER 111. Subscription price, 25 


[15-26255.] 


Five hew commercial Land Stations are listed with their Call Letters, as well as a 


number of ships that have 


been equipped with 


Radio, their call letters and wave 


lengths, as well as an extended list of corrections, changes and additions, 


THE CHINCH BUG AND HOW TO FIGHT IT. By W. P. Flint, Chief Entomologist, 
Illinois Natural History Survey, and W. H. Larrimer, Entomologist in Charge, Cereal 
and Forage-Crop Insect Investigations, Bureau of Entomology, Department of Agri- 


culture. 


Issued as Farmers’ Bulletin Number 1498: Price, 10 cemts per copy. 


Agr, 26-1132. 


The chinch bug, an insect only about one-sixth of an inch long when full grown, 


in the United States. It 


in 


| is one of the most destructive of all the native pests which attack @rain and grass crops 
is of importance 
Canada, and has been somewhat harmful on the Pacific slope; but 


the eastern and southeastern parts of 
it has reached its 


greatest abundance and received the most serious attention as a pest in the valleys of 


the Mississippi, Ohio, and Missouri Rivers. 


This insect has some natural enemies, but they cannot be depended upon for pro- 


tection to crops. 


It is to be fought chiefly by (1) burning the bugs in their winter quar- 


ters, (2) growing crops on which they do not feed, and (3) killing them at the proper 


place by the use of barriers, sprays, and dusts. 


Spraying and dusting, to be effective 


against the chinch bug, are expensive, and are recommended only for cases of emer- 


gency. 


SERVICE 
14150, Approved June 


AND REGULATORY 
22, 1926, and 


Notices of Judgement 


ANNOUNCEMENTS: 
issued R 
Bureau of Chemistry, Department of Agriculture, July, 1926. 


Barriers of various forms are the standard means of control. 


SUPPLEMENT N. J. 14101- 
. A-Chem. Suppl. 213, sy the 
Price, 5 cents per copy- 

[Agr. 14-194.] 


as §. 


under the Food and Drugs Act, of alleged Misbrandings, 


Adulterations, one or both, of Butter, Canned Cherries, Poultry food, Chocolate Almonds, 
Chocolate Caramels, Canned Beans, Vanilla Extract, Angelus beef-iron and wine, Glycero- 
Celery Tonic, Cottonseed Meal, Canned Tomatoes, Canned Eggs, Assorted Jellies, Walnut 


Meats, 
camphor and nitrous ether, 
nuts, Canned Green beans, 
Roe and Tomato pulp, and other articles. 


MAPS. Price list Number 


53—16th Edition, 


Svaporated Apples, Tomato sauce, Wheat Grey Shorts, Shell eggs, Spirits of 
Prepared mustard, 
Meat Meal, Jam, 


Oleomargarine, Dried Shelled Chest- 
Horse and Mule Feed, Canned Herring 


of Maps, Projections, Surveys, Plans, 


Topographic Sheets, Routes and Profiles, issued by the Superintendent of Documents, 


Government Printing Office. 


MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW: VOLUME XXTITI, NUMBER I; 


Labor Statistics, Department of Labor. 
copies, 15 cents each. 


The special featurés of the present 


Price list is for gratis distribution. 


issue 
Causes of failure of certain cooperative societies, Columbus 


[25-26876.] 


Issued by the Bureau of 
Subscription price, $1.50 per year; single 

[15-26485.] 
are: Index of productivity of Labor, 
unemployment survey, 


Volume of Building Construction, Recent developments in adult workers’ education, 


Cost of bringing up a child. 


Army Orders 


The Department of War has issued 
Special Orders, Ne. 208, to Army person- 
sonnel, as follows: 

Finance Department. 


The following enlisted men from place 
indicated after their name to Finance 
School, Wash., D. C., for training: 

Corp. George V. Gomez,’ Governors Is- 
land, N. Y.; Priv. Walter Curry, Platts- 
burg Barracks, N. Y.; Priv. James E. 
Allen, Plattsburg Barracks, N. Y.; Priv. 
Clifford A. Byam, Madison Barracks, N. 
Y.: Priv. Hyman Kaminsky, Governors 
Island, N. Y.; Priv. Frank M. Ladd, Mitchel 
Field, N. Y.; Priv. George B. Regulan, 
z N. Y¥.; Priv. Robert 
Taylor, jr., Fort Slocum, N. Y.; Priv. 
George Siegrist, Fort Eustis, Va.: Priv. 
Sheff D. Olinger, Fort Eustis, Va.; Techni- 
eal Sergeant Harry C. Jackson, Camp 
Meade, Md.; Sergeant Benjamin H. 
Brockus, Camp Meade, Md.; Priv. Samuel 


Harry C. Fraser, Camp Meade, Md.; Priv. 
Austin D. Hollis, Camp Meade, Md.; Ser- 


| vicé Mrs. Claudia T. Hinerm’&n, resigned, | 8°29t Thomas G. Cassell, Fort Oglethorpe, 


Ga.; Corp. Adam Young, Fort Bragg, N. 
C.; Priv. Ervin S. Jones, Fort Bragg, N. 
C.; Priv. Raymond G. Russell, Fort Bragg, 
N. C.; Corp. Howard E. Ketterer, Fort 
Benning, Ga.; Priv. Wendell Patrick, Fort 
Benning, Ga.; Priv. Dwight L. ‘Laughlin, 
Fort McPherson, Ga.; Priv. Roy C. Bourg, 
Fort McPherson, Ga.; Corp. Clarence 8. 


| Wick, Fort Benjamin Harrison, Ind.; Priv. 


Raymond J. Nicklin, Fort Hayes, Ohio; 
Priv. Frank M. Stutz, Camp Knox, Ken.; 


R. Odle, Fort 
Ill.; Corp. Leo E. Corneiller, Fort 
Sheridan, Ill.; Priv. Carl Jorgenson, Fort 
Sheridan, Ill; Priv. Nazzareno Sera, Fort 
Sheridan, IIL; Priv-William F. Courvoisser, 
Jefferson Barracks, Mo.; Private Robert 
C. Mason, Camp Devens, Mass.; Priv. John 
G. Ondrick, Camp Devens, Mass.; Priv. 
Myer Wyzansky, Camp Devens, Mass. 
Air Corps. 
Shively, 1st Lieut. James C., from Kelly 


Sergeant Charles 
Sheridan, 


Raymond R., from 
to Hawaiian Dept. 
Stinson, Ist. Lieut. David R., from Mid- 
Pa., to Panama Canal Zone 

The following officers frem places*® in- 
dicated after their names to service in 
Philippines: 1st. Lieut. Donald R. Good- 
rich, Detroit, Mich.; Ist. Lieut. Harlan T. 
McCormick, Brooks Field, Tex.; 1st Lieut. 
Hanlon, Fairfield, O., and Ist. 
Lieut. David G. Lingle, MeCook Field, O. 

Propst. 1st Lieut. Rudolph W., from 
Chanute Field, Ill, to Panama Canal 
Zone. 


Brown, ist. Lieut. 
Bowman Field, Ky., 


Quartermaster Corps. 

Warrant Officer Loney, from 
Wash., D. C., to "Aberdeen Proving 
Grounds, Md. 

Dahm, Warraht Officer Gustav F., from 
Aberdeen Proving Grounds to Madison 
Barracks, N. Y. 

Edward, Capt. Harvey, from Fort Bliss, 
Tex., to William Beaumont General Hos- 
pital for duty; Price, Capt. Wesley W., 
from Fort Slocum, N. Y., to Fort Bliss, 


Harris, 


| Texas. 


Engineers. 

McDonough, 2nd. Lieut. 
from Highland Falls, N. 
Humphreys, Va. 

Reese, 2nd. Lieut. Parker Maynard, 
from Wash., D. C., to Fort Lewis, Wash. 
Medical Corps. 

Johnston, Capt. Clyde C., from Fort Me- 
Pherson, Ga., to Fort Bliss, Tex. 

Seabold, Capt. Paul S., from Fort Bliss, 
Tex., to Fort Brown, Tex. 

The following officers named members 
of board to examine applicants for com- 
mission in Medical Dept. of Regular Army: 
Major Francis B. Dwire and Capt. Donald 
I. Stanton. 


Robert Kinzie, 
¥., to: Fort 


Cavalry. 
Gayne, Ist. Lieut. James V., from Texas 
Tex., to Marfa, 
aexas. 


Coast Artillery, 
O’Brien, Major Martin J., from 
Casey, Wash., to Logan, Utah. 


Fort 


Promotions, 


Moore, 1st. Lieut. Kenneth Mason, Engi- 
neers, to captain, effective August 17, 1926. 
Ely, ist. Lieut. Hiram . Baldwin, Ord- 
nance Department, to _ captain, effective 
August 16, 1926. 
Hamilton, 2nd. Lieut. 
Inf., to Ist Lieut., 
1926. 
Jones, 
ist. 


Roscoe, 
22, 


James 
effetcive August 


2nd. Lieut. 
Lieut., effective 
Leaves of 

Kesslezg, 2nd. Lieut. 
Corps, ext. 15 days. 
Silkman, Capt. John 
days. 

Stampgr, Capt. Willson Y,, jr., Engineers, 
one moth. 

Boswell, Lieut. Col. 
Staff, three dats. 

Morgan, Ist. Lieut. 
one month, 15 days. 

Fernsten, Ist. Lieut. 
Corps, two months. 


Resigned. 
IXerns, Major Harry Neal, Medical Corps, 
to take effect in Switzerland September 
5, 1926. 


Henry Chester, to 
August 17, 1926. 
Absence. 

Alfred A., jr., Air 


M., Engineers, 10 


Walter 0., General 
John R., Air Corps, 


Edward L., Air 


Miscellaneous.. 

Davis, Major General Robert Courtney, 
reappointment as adjutant general with 
rank of major general, for period of four 
years, is announced. a 

The Department of War has issued’ Spe- 
cial Orders No. 209, to Army personnel, as 
follows: 


Medical Department. 

Greene, Major Edward ¢C., from Fitz- 
Simons General Hospital, Denver, Colo., to 
Brooks Field, Tex. 

The following enlisted men of the Meda- 
ical Department to the Army medical 
center, Washington, D. C., for a course 
of instruction at the Army Medical 
School: 

X-ray photography: Corp. William 
‘Kran, New York city; Pyt, Norman T. 
Lambert, Madison Barracks, N. Y.; Pwt. 
Randall P. Rudy, Carlisle Barracks, Pa-; 
Pvt. Loyal H. Wynn, Fort McPherson, 
Ga.; Pvt. Willis’D. Kelsey, Fort Totten, 
N. Y.; Pvt. John R. Adams, Fort Bragze, 
N .C.; Pvt. Larry H. Matthews, Fort Mowl- 
trie, S. C., Pvt. Marvin C. Dunn, Maxwell 
Field, Ala; Pvt. George R. Ransom, Fort 
Sheridan, Ill.; Pvt. Leuther A, Wilson, Fort 
Myer, Va. 

Laboratory work: Sergt. Wilbur J. Had- 
ley, Fort Humphreys, Va.; Pvt. (First-class) 
Leslie Alvey, Carlisle Barracks, Pa.; Pwt. 
Franklin E. Bradshaw, Plattsburg Bar- 
racks, N. Y.; Pvt. Thomas J. Brake, 
Mitchel Field, N. Y.; Pvt. Theodore J. 
Mason, Camp Meade, Md.; Pvt. Paul C. 
Greene, Fort Bragg, N. C.; Pvt. Herschel 
L. Melvin, Fort Moultrie, S, (.; Pvt. Loren 
Q. Rhoton, Fort Oglethorpe, Ga. 

Inman, Major Lewis E., from Fort 
George Wright, Wash., to Philippine 
Islands. 


A. 


Infantry, 

Colby, Capt. Elbridge, from Fort Ben- 
ning, Ga., to 24th Infantry. 
Hite, Capt. John M., from 24th Infantry 
Fort Benning, Ga. 
Patterson, Lieut. William H., from Fort 
McPherson, Ga., to Fort Hayes, Ohio. 

The relief of Second Lieut. Carroll 
Pearce from assigmment to the 38th 
fantry, and placing his name on the 
tached officers’ list, is announced. 

Orders detailing certain men to Fort 
Monmouth, N. J., for Signal Corps School 
as pertains to Pvt. Edward W. G. Koop- 
nick, Fort Slocum, N. Y., is revoked. 

Lovesee, Pvt. Charles A., Fort Slocum, 
N. Y., to Signal Corps School, Fort Mon- 
mouth, N. J. 

Patrick, Pvt. Charley 0., fom General 
Service School to 17th Infantry, Mort 
Leavenworth, Kans. 


to 


ae. 
In- 
de- 


! per cent, fifth, 


| Springfield, 


| Manchester, N. = 





ON Omen, AUTHORTTY ONLY 
Datty. 


Books and : 


Publications 


Announce Opening 
Of Ten Post Offices 


And Closing of Four 


Services of Fourth Class Estab- 
lished in 'T-wo Towns in 
Alaska and Seven- 
States, 


Announcement has been made by the 
Post Office Department of the establish- 
ment of 10 fourth-class post offices in 
Alaska, Arkansas, California, Colorado, 
Kentucky, Mississippi, New Jersey and 
North Carolina. 

The full text of 
nouncement follows: 


the department's amn- 


Established—F ourth Class. 

Alaska; 05722. Adatna (*4, 67-153), 78190. 
Bettles, 63 miles morth; Tanana, 160 miles 
east, a Bettles. Effective August 31, 1926. 

05742. Nyac (*4, 61-160), special from 
Akiak. Akiak, 70 miles osuthwest; Napa- 
mute, 55 miles north. a Bethel. Effective 
August 30, 1926. 

Arkansas, 74138. Steenville (*2632), 
Union County, 47571. Smackover, 8 miles 
north; El Dorado, TZ miles southeast; Tuis- 
bon, 3% miles northwest, a El Dorado. Eot- 
fective August 27, 1926, 

California—82483 =: Robbins (#5521), Sut- 
ter County, special from Knights Landing, 
Knights Landing, 5 miles south; Tudor, 
10 miles northeast. a Knights Landing. 
Effective AuguSt 26, 1926, 

Colorado—31192: ted Feather Lakes 
(*3917), Larimer County, 65120, Log Cabin; 
8 miles southeast; Home, 15 miles soutin.- 
west. a Log Cabim. Effective August 21, 
1926. . * 

Kentucky—66074. Apple (*1673), Lor. 
gan County, special from Ezel. Bonny, 
3 miles east; Omer, 2% miles northeast; 
Ezel, 24 miles southwest. a Ezel. Esffec- 
tive August 31, 1926. 

66632; Bertis (*1672), Menifee County, 
special fom Secramton. Scranton, 5 miles 
southwest; Yale, 6 miles northwest. a 
Yale. Effective August 26, 1926. 

Mississippi—96540: Foote (#2482), Wiash- 
ington County, 112755. Erwin, 1414 miles 
north, a Erwin. Effective August 
1926. aN 

New Jersey—90186: Dahlialand (*819), 
Camden County, 102749, Atco, 3 mites 
east; Berlin, 3 miles north. a Berlin. If- 
fective August 25, 1926. 

North Carolina——7 6971; Sourwood (*1476), 
Wilkes County, 18518. Harley, 342 miles 
southeast; Pattons Ridge, 244 miles north; 
Stony Fork, 3 miles west. a Harley. Et- 
fective August 31, 1926. 


30, 


*Unit number. 

a Postmaster’s present address. 

The department also announced discon- 
tinuance of similar offices in Montana, 
New Mexico, Temmessee and Texas. The 
full text of this ammouncement follows: 

Discontinued—Fourth Class. 

Montana: *Donovan Ranch, Beaverhead 
County, 70145. E-ffective September 30, 
1926. Mail to Gramt. 

Tennessee: ESl kK mont, 
27119. Effective 
to Seviervilie. 


Sevier County, 
September 30, 1926. Mifail 
*Not money order. 


New Mexico: White Tail, Otero County, 
67280. Effective September 30, 1926. Nail 


; to Mescalero. 


Texas; Mayotowmn, Nacogdoches County, 
111762. Effective September 15, 1926. Mail 
to Appleby. 


Incréase Reported 
In Postal Receipts 


List of Fifty Industrial Cities 
Shows Phoenix In Lead, 
Mr. New Announces. 


(Continued From Page 1.} 
and Oakland,;Calif., 
27.48 per cent, sixth. 

The full text Of the department's fizures 
covering the postal receipts for the 50 
selected cities follows: 

\ Offices, Aug., 1926 
Springfield, Ohio. . 183,024.98 
Oklahoma, Okla... 114,958.64 
Albany, N. Y.. . - 123,481.17 
Scranton, Pa... ... 77,111.79 
Harrisburg, Pa - = 110,052.00 
San Antonio, Tex... 94,221.16 
Spokane, Wash. 108,371.71 
Oakland, Calif 164,251.84 128,843.65 
Birmingham, 129,581.94 100,284.28 
Topeka, Kans 78,282.42 * -82,208.53 
Peoria, Ill 68,520.73 68,789.47 
Norfolk, Va - 62,496.78 65,507.47 
Tampa, Fla.. 2... . 90,298.15 81,104.49 
Fort Wayne, Ind. . 69,582.47 68,385.16 
Lincoln, Nebr... .~. — 64,051.23 64,013.47 
Duluth, Minn... 2. 66,355.98 67,324.04 
Little Rock, Ark... 76,322.31 70,087.56 
Sioux City, lowa.. 6824.55 67,249.96 
Bridgeport, Comm... — 68,656.96 68,433.71 
Portland, Me*... .. 63,996.72 69,449.28 
St. Joseph, Mo... .. 50,501.89 48,852.19 
Tm... St 68 59,386.67 
Trenton... da « < as 53,708.20 48,295.14 
Witmington, Del... 51,835.54 49,152.83 
Madison, Wis... ~~ 58,007.04 51,289.79 
South Bend, Im@.. — 61,940.83 85,365.18 
Charlotte, N. CG... 56,187.19 54,413.79 
Savannah, Ga 45,485.48 45,006.39 
Cedar Rapids, 50,119.15 50,054.67 
Charleston, W. War. _ 39,248.96 37,258.81 
Chattanooga, Temnth. 60,709.23 51,905.31 
Schenectady, N. Y. 42,445.63 37,250.60 
Lynn, Mass 38,913.29 38,565.35 
Shreveport, La 38,039.25 35,397.01 
Columbia, 8. C 27,920.47 28,135.17 
Fargo, N. Dak. - 43,338.64 43,923.45 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak. . 30,595.87 44,657)45 
Waterbury, Comm... 31,933.64 30,425.05 
Pueblo, Colo. 34,575.65 29,157.38 
22,836.36 22,614.54 
30,974.80 25,285.58 
41,360.48 27,698.77 
19,500.98 18,904.43 
$1,337.05 27,418.44 
24,899.00 19,092.00 
19,987.61 19,669.00 
13,274.63 11,991.15 
21,549.56 16,794.62 
16,778.72 15,679.99 
15,752.55 11,327.99 

——_— 


2,793,672.22 


with 


Aug., 1925 
147,753.65 
103,295.48 
113,640.64 
79,921.77 
97,909.59 
88,913.09 
105,634.09 


Ala.. 


Iowa 


Lexington, Ky. ... 
Phoenix, Ariz. .... 
Butte, Mont 

Jackson, Miss... .. 
Boise, Idaho... .... 
Burlington, Vt. ... 
Cumberland, Mad... 
Reno, Nev... as. de 
Albuquerque, N.M. 
Cheyenne, Wyo. . 


Total... 3,008,035,21 


wanes nnn ee 
Admiral Bristol Returns 
To Constantinople Post 


Admiral Mark ‘T. Bristol, American High 
Commissioner to Turkey, has just jp. 
formed the Department of State that he 
has resumed hiss duties at Constantinople, 
Admiral Bristol had been spending a £ort 
aight on a trip to Roumania, 





